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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Authors of what is intended to be (like the present 
Tolaines) light reading, are sometimes tempted to make 
prefatorj acknovHedgmeDts that illness and other de> 
pressing circumstances have attended the progress of 
their work. I doubt the policy of this plan either in 
propitiating the critic or in interesting the public. It 
is yerj questionable whether the state of mind or body 
influences the pen when it is able to move at all. 
Many a farce has been composed in moods of hypo- 
chondria, and the deepest tragedies have often been 
the productions of the merriest fellows. But e?en ad- 
mitting the contrary of my theorems, the captious read- 
er is too fond of his privilege of ^nding faults, to re- 
ceive a warning that he is to meet with them at every 
turn ; while the most tolerant must be prejudiced 
against an effort to amuse, prefaced by a desponding 
face or a suit of mourning. The better way is, surely, 
,to let readers be cheerful and contented while they 
may. On this principle, I hope mine will believe that 
the following pages were written in high health, high 
fortune, and high spirits. With a friendly few, who 
may find reason to imagine the contrary, I have little 
fear of its doing any mischief. 

A portion of the sketches, and one of the tales, con- 
tained ia the first and second volumes of this vUlange^ 
have been reprinted from periodical works; and for 
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anodier of f&e stories I am chiefly indebted to an 
original French manuscript. The anecdote entitled the 
Tea-pot Gentleman, was communicated to a popular 
actor, and introduced by him into one of his entertain- 
ments in a garbled form, but has never l^efore appear- 
ed in print. The remainder of the matter, forming 
about three-fourths of the whole, has been written 
many months, and the book was intended to appear 
early in the present season. This is stated merely to 
obviate the reproach of carelessly hurrying another 
novel, of more extended design, bat by no means of 
more pretension, than those I have hitherto written, 
and which I hope to offer to the ptiblic before the end 
of the present year. 

Though not matter of much Interest, the public 
might be amused at the various debates to which the 
title of a new book gives rise, and surprised to learn 
that the first page is most commonly the last written. 
In the present case, I must frankly confess, that after 
sundry harassing efforts to hit upon a name which might 
tell unpresumingly (as all title pages should) the nature 
of the book it ushered into the world, I have given up 
that part of my task, in something very like despair, 
leaving it entirely to my enterprising and experienced 
publisber, and giving him carte blanche^ which I trust 
will be filled up to the public taste. 

Brussels, 1029. 
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A BONE TO PICK; 



TALXI OF IRISH REYENGE. 



All who have studied the Irish character mast have 
remarked, among its most obvious qaalities, humour 
and revenge. A wild mixture of these two incongru- 
ous attributes is very common. We often see the dead- 
ly passion tempered by traits of that national jocularity, 
which has been pronounced to be ^^in conversation 
better than wit ;^' but which gives a more bitter fla- 
vour to the cup of misery, filled for the object of vin- 
dictive pursuit. Numberless instances might be cited 
— ^but 1 shall be satisfied with recording one. 

There is, in the diction of Ireland, as may be ex- 
pected^ and particularly in that of the remoter provin- 
ces, a coarse, but powerful, phraseology, not entirely 
confined to the lower orders, but garnishing the con- 
versation of the gentry themselves, with a pungency 
too strong for the palate of refinement. Still it does 
not revoJt.us much in the sphere where we find it ; for 
nothing is overpoweringly disagreeable but what is un- 
natural. The breadth of an Irish brogue cannot be, I 
should think, half so unpleasing to English ears, as the 
narrowness of Irish prejudice must be grating to Eng- 
lish feeling. The man who, not ashamed of his coun- 
try, honestly flounders on in all the errors of idiom 
and pronunciation, who declares, he " will be drowned, 
while nobody shall save him," is, I know, and I wish all 
my countrymen knew it, infinitely more honoured out 
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of Ireland, than the king^s English clipping renegade, 
whose loudest and basest boast is, that he despises the 
land of his birth. 

In the colloquial familiarities of Irish intercourse, 
many proverbial and idiomatic phrases are used, un- 
known elsewhere. Some of this conversational coin is, 
however, in general circulation. Every one knows, 
that " having a crow to pluck with you,'' means, having 
a reproach to make to you ; ^' picking a hole in one's 
coat," implies finding fault, et ceUra. Now, ^' giving 
one a bone to pick," means, by moral analogy, throw- 
ing out some hint, or stating some fact of harsh and agi- 
tating tendency, which the mind may gnaw without be- 
ing nourished — a file that corrodes the teeth which bite 
at it. The vengeance that strikes at the heart, and is 
smothered in its victim's blood, is not half so deadly or 
so desperate as this. But I have yet a good deal to 
say, before I come to the illustration of my subject. 

It is now several years since, by circumstances of no 
importance here, I was invited to dine one day with the 
Bar Club, in an Irish assize, town, on one of the south- 
ern circuits. As barristers wish to be sometimes exclu- 
sive, they are glad to escape from the almost continual 
masquerade of their public life, and at their circuit din- 
ners they admit no strangers, (except under peculiar 
circumstances) ; but, throwing off with the Toga the 
multitude of sins it covers, they shine forth the most 
sociable, most cordial, and the wittiest of all assemblies. 
I was very young at the time in question ; and the bril- 
liant conversation which I listened to, the flashes of 
merriment, the classical allusions, the anecdotes, the 
repartees, and the puns, altogether made an impression 
never to be effaced. I have seen a good deal, since 
that day, of celebrated scholars, writers, and wits ; but, 
whether it is the effect of early impression, or the real 
fact, I think every after-display of intellectual variety, 
which I have witnessed since that one, has been fade 
and inferior in comparison with it. 

Some time after the cloth was removed, and while 
the bottle was going its cheerful rounds, every bumper 
smacking more freshly, from the fun with which it was 
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flavoared, the door of the room slowly opened, and a 
man entered and stopped, cautionslj holding the han- 
dle, neither advancing as if he had a right to come far- 
ther, nor shewing any exact evidence of his confessing 
himself an intruder. His whole attitude spoke a mix- 
tare of confidence and doobt, the latter predominating ; 
and he clearly paused for an invitation to advance. He 
gave me the impression of a guest who might have 
been expected without being hidden — one timidly act- 
ing under that most mortifying of privileges, a general 
invitation. 

As I sat opposite the door, I could fally remark the 
figure and physiognomy of this new comer ; and time 
enough was given me for observation, in consequence 
of the little attention he seemed to excite in those of 
the party, who, sitting at my side of the table, must 
have seen him as well as I did. The president, whose 
talents have long since been promoted to a seat of more 
dignity, was in the act of spinning out a story of excel- 
lent texture, the web of which was so cunningly woven, 
and so dexterously coloured, as strongly to excite the 
audience, and make them the more indifferent to the 
stranger's interruption, or inirtmon^ as I must call it. 
But he bore in his whole aspect evidence of a still bet- 
ter reason for their indifference. He was poor \ — a 
poverty, however, that was clearly that of a gentleman. 
His look shewed none of the hereditary meanness 
which walks hand in hand with the wretchedness of the 
lower classes of Irish. His black coat was quite thread* 
bare, and its fashion of some years standing; but it fit- 
ted him, and did not hang loosely on the wearer, like 
an ill cut but not to be mistaken badge of beggary. 
His other garments, worn and faded as they were, did 
equal credit to his tailor, for they shewed to all possi- 
ble advantage all that was good in the remnant of a 
once muscular and manly form. The visible verge of 
the stranger's linen was clean, but bearing the tinge of 
Time's or Jealousy's jaundiced eye : the frill was puff^ 
ed out into a display, which seemed less for ostentation 
than the convenience of covering the time-worn edges 
of the flowered vest ; and the cravat, of the same cU* 
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ron faae, was tied in a profuse expenditure of ^^ bows 
and ends,'' according to the plethoric taste of the last 
century, which may still be observed in the old dandies 
who carry their old fashions into this. The scanty re- 
mains of the stranger's hair were frizzed and dressed, 
and the scalp and forehead thickly larded with a. paste 
of pomatum and powder, which covered the baldness, 
but could not conceal it, and placed the deformity of af- 
fectation upon the gracefulness of age. The hard and 
sun-burnt hat, held in one hand, was profusely powder- 
ed at the inside of crown and leaf, but no more able 
than the cranium It whilom covered to throw dust in 
the eyes of the observers, as to its actual ^^ age and 
quality." A gold-headed cane dangled by a string from 
the wrist of the other ungloved hand, which displayed 
more than one ring of ancient workmanship, that seem- 
ed to suit the long and well formed fingers. An eye- 
glass shewed itself full three quarters ont from between 
the lower buttons of the rest, and a black ribbon listen- 
ed it round the neCk. 

The face of this reduced gentleman told a long story, 
I thought, of anxiety, and pride, and suffering. The 
features were of the common stamp of Irish provincial 
gentility — intelligent, marked, and somewhat coarse : 
but the whole expression was soAened down into an air 
of weather-beaten composure ; not as If a sudden blow 
of fate had marked the countenance with woe, but as if 
time and care had been long chiselling it together, in 
lines more numerous than deep. A multitude of wrin- 
kles covered the forehead and cheeks ; the mouth was 
drawn downward, and a deep frown more deeply sha- 
dowed the naturally sunken eyes. 1 well know that 
after-knowledge of events oilen deceives us into the be- 
lief that we have traced character at first sight ; but I 
cannot help thinking that I read in this face, on this 
first and last time of my beholding it, the tale of linger- 
ing and gradual disappointment, by which it had been 
furrowed. 

As soon as the president had finished his story, and 
the hearty laugh which followed it had nearly subsided, 
he turned to the visitor, and exclaimed — 
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^' Aha, Mr. M^Rodui, yon are there 1-— come in, come 
io, welcome ! We are glad to see jou — come in, and 
sit dowD, and take a glass of wioe.^^ 

On this invitation, aoaccompanied as it was by any 
movement of consideration or ceremony on the part of 
the president or his friends, the permitted rather than 
the invited guest came in — to receive on sufferance the 
civility so proffered. He sat down at the end of the 
table on the leA band of the vice-president, who was 
ex officio the youngest member of the club ; and, with- 
out laying down his hat, or being asked to put it aside, 
he drank his bumper or two of claret, bowing cold and, 
I thought, proud acknowledgments to the nods and 
"your healths," that were flung at him. Nobody 
seemed to think it necessary io pay him any attention 
beyond that ; and the conversation went on without any 
interruption, except one, at which I could not help be- 
ing struck with some surprise. Following the example 
of the president, all the company (myself excepted) si- 
multaneously put their hands into ^ their pockets, and 
pulled forth their note-cases, or purses, or a single note 
or two, lying loosely for the occasion, as it were ; and 
the vice-president,^ taking a bottle- waster in his hand, 
left his seat, and walked round the table, going succes- 
sively to each person, beginning with the president, 
and receiving each individual donation, to which he 
added his own. As he came near me, I prepared to 
add mine to the rest ; but one of the gentlemen next to 
me put his hand on my arm, and prevented my inten- 
tion, saying — 

" No, no, donU attempt that ; you would desperately 
wound our poor pensioner's feelings. It is quite a pro- 
fessional affair : he is not exactly a mendicant, but is, 
rather, receiving, by small instalments, the return of 
large advances made to the brethren of the robe. Take 
no notice of this, and I will explain it all to you another 
time." 

Taking the hint, I made no offer of contribution, and 
I avoided as much as i could any expression of wonder- 
ment or curiosity. The vice-president, when he had 
made his gathering, folded up the notes, which I could 
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see were chiefly those of the lowest sums in circulatioo, 
single pounds or guineas ; but one or two caught my 
eye of five times that amount. He then politely hand- 
ed the packet to the visitor, who immediately rose, 
made a gentlemanly bow to the president, and several 
similar inclinations of the head to the rest of the com- 
pany. " Good evening, Mr. M^Ronan l^' sounded from 
every voice ; but no one moved, until I, somewhat in- 
discreetly, rose from my seat — but I was very young, 
and had not learned the decorum of smothering one's 
feelings, even at the certainty of wounding another's ; 
and I could not help a blush of mingled shame and pity 
rising on my cheek, when I saw the indifference with 
which the party witnessed the look of humiliation and 
proud sorrow that came from that careworn face, as it 
withdrew from the room. 

I took the earliest opportunity*— indeed it was that 
very evening — to request the promised explanation 
from my neighbour; and he gave me the following 
sketch of the causes of the reduced gentleman's situa- 
tion and circumstances. 

Phelim M^Ronan, of Ronanstown, Esq., was, for aught 
he knew to the contrary, the father of the gentleman 
who had so much excited my attention. We must go 
back almost half way into the last century, to figure to 
our minds the bearing and character of an Irish squire, 
such as Mr. Phelim M^Ronan undoubtedly was; and 
having let our minds ^^ themselves there, I will leave 
to the individual imaginations of my readers all the de- 
tails of appearance and manners appertaining to this 
personage. In fact, 1 never saw as much as his picture ; 
nor was my informant able to give me any particulars 
of his general conduct and habits. His information was 
confined to nearly one trait of character, one fact, one 
phrase almost; but, from that scanty hint, I think I 
have formed a very tolerable notion of Squire M'Ro- 
nan's person, disposition, and manners, with the saga- 
city expected from the Grecian of old, to whom a sin- 
gle brick was offered, as a specimen of the house he 
was about to purchase. I imagine him, then, tall, g^unt, 
phlegmatic, and unamiable — looking harsh things, even 
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when he did not aaj them, and seldom saying thettt, 
only because be thought he could look them more 
harshly ; but when he did say them, giving a bitter and 
biting emphasis to every syllable, that left the listener 
no chance of escape from his severity. 

Of his wife 1 have still fewer materials for a sketch. 
But I figure her to myself a passionate, yet strong-mind- 
ed woman, liable to be agitated to the very depths of 
feeling by a sarcasm; and having wherewith in her 
heart to return. it more bitterly — tipped with gall, as it 
were, like an arrow shot back to one^s enemy with new 
poison on its barb. 

These form a brace of unprepossessing characters, 
and are not very flattering specimens of Irish life. But 
there is a great deal of what is Irish in them, notwith- 
standing ; and had I been able to have filled up each 
meagre sketch, with the many redeeming merits so pro- 
fusely springing in the same soil — the generosity, the 
courage, the warm-heartedness, and the indigenous hu- 
mour, that runs over the whole surface of the national 
character — the squire and his lady would, no doubt, ap- ' 
pear much less repulsive than, 1 fear, they now must to 
my readers, as well as myself. I have borne hard up- 
on them, I confess : and, after all, I form my judgment 
but on one phrase recorded of the man ; and i paint the 
woman only from her one solitary repetition of it, as if 
i had judged of the extent and formation of a cavern 
from the echo it sent back to a single sound. That im- 
portant phrase was, " And there, my darling, is a bone 
to pick !" 

Such was invariably Phelim M^Ronan's short and 
pithy winding-up to the matrimonial squabbles which 
arose at times between him and ^^ the misthress ;'' such 
the simple retort with which he replied to many a vol** 
ley of hot-headed and warm-hearted intemperance in 
word and gesture. Whenever his '' darling Nelly,'' as- 
sailed him with a torrent of abuse, in the violent pa- 
roxysms to which he loved to work her up, he used 
quietly to listen, with a smile of true sardonic twist up- 
on bis lips ; and then, leisurely taking out his snuff-box, 
and tapping it, and opening it, and taking an ample 
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pinch, and returaing the box to his wabtcoat pocket, he 
would utter some half-expressed sneer, some irritating 
equivocation, or sarcastic hint, and adding to it the ne- 
ver-failing refrain^ ^^ and there, now, my darling Nelly, 
is a bone to pick,^' — he would stalk out of the room, 
gently closing the door. 

^^ Oti that he had but banged it after him ! that he 
had but sworn an oath or two ! that he had but storm- 
ed, or fumed, or grown red, or pale ! — any thing, in 
short, but have shown that cold-blooded command of 
himself!" would the poor ^^ misthress,'' no doubt, ex- 
claim to herself, when left alone to gnaw the bone thus 
flung to her. And then, as she got cool and calm her- 
self, and the servants and neighbours remarked how 
soon she recovered from her bursts of passion, and she 
smiled on and fondled ^^ Phelim Aroon,'' or ^^ Phelim 
Avich," or *' Phelim Alanna," or Phelim with any oth- 
er epithet of endearment, every one wondered how she 
could so quickly shake off the dt ; and she was univer- 
sally pronounced to be a most forgiving wife, and ^' the 
very sowl of a kind-hearted crathur." 

But these shallow observers were all wrong, and the 
character of Mrs. M^Ronan was much too deep for their 
fathoming. For never did a more desperate or deadly 
spirit of revenge lurk under the semblance of good-na- 
ture and forgiveness. At what period this dark passion 
arose, how it was fostered, or when it was fully devel- 
oped in her mind, it is not possible even to guess. Nor 
can conjecture penetrate the mystery of thoughts and 
feelings which it put into fermentation, and at last settled 
into decision. We may not trace the workings of eve- 
ry diabolical suggestion which rose, self-engendered, in 
the mind of this woman. How often did she plan her 
scheme of revenge ? What were the means first thought 
of, how canvassed, how long considered, why rejected? 
Was the poison ever bought or mixed, the knife whet- 
ted and concealed — the bravo tampered with or hired ? 
Has conscience, or cowardice, or woman^s softness caus- 
ed the dose to be destroyed, or the weapon cast aside ? 
Heaven alone can tell — for the criminal carried her se- 
crets with her to the grave ; and it was only on its very 
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ver^e that she compassed the execution of her fiend- 
like purpose — dlflferent, indeed, from the vulgar modes 
of vengeance glanced at above, and, oh I how much 
more effective to agonize the heart to which a dagger's 
thrust had been mercy. 

Every human being has his ruling passion and parti- 
cular prejudice, independent of the individual traits of 
disposition which distinguish him from his fellows. 
Phelim M^Ronan^s pamon was love for his children; 
his prtjudict^ family pride. He had two sons, bom in 
the two first years of his marriage with Miss Ellinor 
O'Sullivan, the '* darling Nelly'' of my story ; and these 
hoys were worthy scions of the family trees from the 
grafit of which they sprung. M^Ronan of Ronanstown 
was a name and title as old as any in the province ; and 
*^ O'Sullivan of the Brakes" spoke, in its very sound, an 
antiquity and nobleness which wanted no confirmation 
from the herald's office. It was hard to say which fa- 
mily was the more ancient, or the more disthiguished 
in all the characteristics that give honour to a race. 
M^Ronan felt his blood to be at once thick and pure, 
and it seemed to tingle in his veins like Jiquid amber. 
He was convinced, at any rate, that it was not like the 
Blood of almost any one else, and he paused long be- 
fore he would consent to let it join in the current of 
even that of O'Sullivan. But, after mature considera- 
tion, he made the match which head and heart, interest 
and inclination, seemed so fully to justify ; and as his chil- 
dren were successively presented to him, he glowed 
with proud conviction of continuing unsullied and per- 
fect, what ought to have been, if it was not, ^' a race of 
kings." 

But the M^Ronans and O'Sultivans, though no longer 
monarcbs, had a large portion of honorary sovereignty 
attached to them. The first of these families, which is 
more particularly our concern, had rights of prescrip- 
tion almost equal to those of law. Their thousands of 
acres of mountain and bog were peopled by a fine hardy, 
devoted tenantry, who voluntarily yielded privileges of 
feudality which the statute book no longer recognized, 
and Phelim M^Ronan wanted little to persuade him thai 
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he was himself as much a prince as were his numerous 
recorded ancestors, jvho ruled for many a century of 
by-gone glory, over the district of which he still re- 
tained a portion. Nothing, in short, could exceed his 
arrogance of spirit, and it was rather heightened than 
softened by the unbounded affection for his offspring, 
which, in a mind so harsh and haughty, was more likely 
to be mere instinct than constitutional tenderness. He 
looked on his two boys, Remmy and Patrick, with a 
fierce delight, that was compounded as much of pride 
as of love ; but, be the elements of his attachment ^o 
them what they might, -it was an attachment of almost 
unparalleled force. I am not able to say In what pro- 
portion Mrs. M^Ronan sympathized with her husband^s 
feelings on this point. She might have loved her child- 
ren in their infancy — she might have been proud of 
them in their boyhood — ^she might have indulged in 
visions of their full grown prosperity — let us hope she 
did ! for a mother without such feelings is little less 
than a monster, and I would fain believe such out of 
nature. But whatever her share in those sentiments 
might once have been, the time came when they all 
withered before the blight which swept across her 
heart ; and they perished in the shade of the Upas of 
Revenge which her husband^s persecuting insolence 
had engendered. In the very hour of death, she sacri- 
ficed at the shrine of this demoniac passion not only the 
whole earthly happiness of the father, but all the world- 
ly prospects of the sons. 

An illness of long standing, which gave her time for 
ample preparation, brought Mrs. M4<onan to death^s 
door ; and on the very last day of her existence, at the 
very latest hour, indeed, having ascertained from her 
physician that recovery was impossible, and her final 
moment at hand, she called her husband from an inner 
room, where he waited in anxiety and agitation, and 
she summoned him to her bed-side. Mr. M^Ronan was 
attached to his wife. He had married her from liking 
as well aa from interest. He had gone through life 
with her, as cordially and contentedly as he had looked 
to do when he chose her ^'for better for worse;"' and 
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he saw the parting moment now at hand, with fall as 
much grief, and much more emotion, than he thought 
puch nn event could excite in him. He approached the 
death-bed cautiously, and with a kind expression on his 
sorrowing face. The doctor, who stood at the open 
door of the inner room, was witness to the scene ; and, 
not intending any violation of confidence in hearing 
what passed, he did not scruple to mention it aflerwards 
when Mr. M^Ronan called on him to do so. 

" My darling Nelly," said M'Ronan, " can I give yoo 
any comfort ? Is there any thing you want ?" and the 
words were accompanied by a look of great kindness. 

" Hold your tongue, Phelim Aroon," replied his wife, 
in a tone uniting physical weakness with moral courage $ 
"hold your tongue— I want to speak — only to speak; 
so offer me nothing, and say nothing. My time is short, 
and I have something to say to you, worth listening to, 
Avich!" 

" Whatever yoi{ please, my dear," said M^Ronan^ 
" only don't fatigue or distress yourself. You are weak, 
and had better not say much, may be, or wait a bit." 

" Phelim Alanna, death wonH wait ! and I have some- 
thing on my conscience — something that^s choking me 
till I tell it to you." And here an expression of fierce 
impatience worked in the muscles of her distorted coun- 
tenance. 

" Then, my darling Nelly," exclaimed the husband, 
quickly, and afarmed, "will I call in his reverence? 
Father Michael is in the next room." 

" No, no — I have nothing to say to him^ Phelim. 
You know, Aroon, it^s little 1 value confession, or ever 
did — but 1 must confess one thing to you — and you^l 
forgive me or not as you like, Phelim ; but don't be 
hard with your own Nelly in her last gasp." 

"Oh! my darling,'' sobbed M*Ronan, "don't speak 
that way to me ; you break my heart. I never loved 
you rightly till now, Nelly. I hope you forgive me all 
my ill-nature, and that you love your poor Phelim, 
Nelly, in this sorrowful hour ?" 

"You never gave me any ill-nature, Phelim Mavour- 
neen, if it wasn^t that nasty word that you sometimes 
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threw at me — and maoy's the heart-scald it gave me, 
Phelim Avich ! But, the boys, you know, Phelim — it's 
of them I wanted to speak to you, or one of them, any 
how.'-' 

*' Oh ! whatever you like, my darling. Say what- 
ever you like. It shall be done. All your wishes about 
the dear boys shall be most faithfully performed. What 
is it, Nelly ? Speak out, if it doesn't tire you, my love." 

To this imjpatient, yet suppressed, burst of paternal 
affection, the mother replied, by a look of bitterness at 
once deathlike and deadly, which made the doctor shud- 
der, and seemed to curdle poor M^Ronan's blood. 

^^ I'm going fast, Phelim," faintly murmured the ex- 
piring woman. ^^ 1 have but a minute more to speak to 
you, Alanna. Listen to me, then ! You never knew me 
to tell a lie, Phelim ?" 

« Never." 

" And you're sure, aren't you, that 1 wouldn't tell one 
now .^" 
. " Indeed, indeed I aw sure of it, Nelly." 

" Why, then, Phelim, you know the two boys, don't 
you ?" 

" To be sure I do, my darling. Oh, then, what is it 
you have to say about them, Nelly ? Tell it to me at 
once, for you're killing me as well as yourself, honey. 
The look out of your eyes is terrible — oh, my God ! is 
it laughing you are ? Oh, that's quite shocking, Nelly, 
darling — will I call the doctor, or the priest, my love ? 
What's the matter with you, Nelly — what's the mat- 
ter?" 

She had raised herself up in the bed, and grasped his 
arm, and fixed her glazed eyes upon him ; and her con- 
vulsed features seemed indeed to wear a ghastly smile ; 
and, with broken yet distinct utterance, she exclaimed 
in hollow tones — 

^^ Well, then, Phelim, mind what I say to you ; and 
remember it's the death-gasp that says it ; but it's true, 
quite true, as sure as death itself-— one of those boys u 
not your child ! — ' and there,' Phelim Aroon, ' is a bone 
to pick for you I' " 

She sunk exhausted on the bed ; her features strug- 
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gled with death ; a coKiTtilsion passed across them, and 
fixed the hideoas expression of laughter which distort- 
ed her open mouth. Her strained eyeballs rolled 
frightfally, and their gaze seemed to follow the move* 
ments of her victim ! The doctor, the priest, and the 
nurse rushed into the room, not less attracted bj the 
sight and sound of the woman^s fast-coming death, than 
by the appalling effect which her last words produced 
on her husband. 

When the horrid sounds of her last articulate sen- 
tence reached his ears, he sprang up from his kneeling 
posture by the bed side, and rushed back some paces, 
as if electrically repelled from what he heard and saw. 
He raised his hands above his head with almost maniac 
gesture, clasped them together, staggered forward 
again, and, with bent body and strained eyes, exclaim- 
ed, in tones that seemed suffocating him as they were 
uttered — 

" Oh, God, Nelly I what did you say ? Oh, don't say 
that^ darling^ — any thing, any thing in the world but 
that ! Oh, you're raving, you're raving, aren't you, my 
own Nelly? Won't you speak another word? One 
word more Nelly, only one ! Oh, which of them, which 
of them, Nelly ? For the mercy of Heaven, and the 
sake of your soul, Nelly, which of them is mine ? Is it 
Patrick or Remmy ? Oh, tell me, tell me which, and I 
forgive you all, and God forgive you too ! Oh, you 
won't speak — you can't, may be ! But make a eilgn, do, 
N'elly, dear ! If it's Patrick that's mine^ my own child, 
put up your finger, or nod your head, or any thing, any 
thing. Or is it Re^nmy ? Whidi^ which^ Nelly, darling ? 
Oh, Jasus ! how frightful you're looking at me — laugh- 
ing! I can't bear it, 1 can't bear it! Oh, shocking, 
shocking !" and then, exhausted with horror and su^ 
fering, he sank down, and hid his head in the bed-cover- 
ing. 

The priest, the doctor, and the nurse, shocked as 
they themselves were, did all they could to remove the 
unfortunate man, and attempted to assuage his suffering. 
They implored him to pay no attention to the inco- 
herent expressions of a dying woman ; they cautioned 
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him not to embitter her parting moments bj his vio* 
lence ; they urged the imprudence of his alarming the 
attendants, who crowded the outer room and lobby, and 
to whom he was betraying this death-bed rhapsody : but 
nothing was of any avail. He regained his standing 
posture, and continued to pour his vehement entreaties 
for explanation into the death-deafened ears of the life- 
less body : for, while the priest and the physician pre- 
pared their last rites and remedies, the subject of their 
solicitude was far and for ever beyond its reach ! 

" Oh, Nelly, Nelly, won't you speak one word more, 
nor make a sign even ?" exclaimed the unhappy M'Ro- 
nan, recovering fortitude enough to look again upon the 
features from the frightful contortions of which he had 
just shrunk. As he raised his eyes towards the bed, 
he was addressed at once by the three witnesses to the 

scene. 

" It's all over, Mr. M^Ronan — the pulse is extinct I" 
said the doctor. 

'^ Let her sowl depart in peace !'' piously murmured 
the priest. 

" Arrah, roaster, agrah, let the corpse be quiet ! Oh, 
wisasthrew, wisasthrew ! and is it dead you are, ah^- 
gart' loudly exclaimed the nurse, flinging herself be- 
tween M^Ronan and the senseless remains of his wife, 
and beginning the waitings of the Coronach before the 
regular time. 

" Dead !" fiercely uttered M^Ronan, throwing in- 
credulous and reproachful glances at those around him 
— ^^ dead ! Impossible I She wouldn't, she couldn't de- 
part, with that, terrible word in her mouth, without 
easing my mind as -well as her own conscience. No, 
no, she can't be dead — she's only fainting. Hush, hush 
— give her air to recover a bit. Oh, Christ ! not mine 
— not my child ; and which of them is it ? For the love 
of Heaven, father Mic^hael, say something or other to 
^e ! Doctor, dear, can't you save her — ^if it was only 
to let her speak the one word, Patrick or Remmy ? Oh, 
save her, save her, if it's in your art to do it ! There's 
nothing I wouldn't give — Ballymagrath and Glenshongh- 
liu — the two town-lands shall be all yours^-ay, the half 
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of RonanVtown itself! Oh God ! my head is spUttiDg 
open ! — save her, save her I" — and, after this incoher* 
eht and heart-rending utterance of his distracted feel- 
ings, he sunk into the arms of the people around him, 
his two sons included ; all the family and the ^^ follow- 
ers" being attracted to the room by the combination of 
woeful sounds which rung through the ancient mansion. 
• In due course of time Mrs. M^Ronan was waked and 
buried, with all the ceremonies usual on those occa- 
sions. Nothing could exceed the anguish of mind 
which the unfortunate widower endured. From the 
hour of his wife^s death till that in which the grave 
closed over her mortal remagis, he never slept The 
notion that she could not be dead — that she would not 
die and leave him in such despairing uncertaintjc, 
haunted him night and day. He could not shake off 
that weakness, though he saw the cold and colourless 
corpse before him — and even when the coffin was nail- 
ed down, or, still later, when the earth^ closed over it) 
M^Ronan seemed to strain forward^ with eager eyes and 
listening ears, as if to catch some movement, or some 
sound of returning life, from her who was gone for ever. 

And never was the sound of Tecovered happiness to 
breathe its gentle influence on M4lonan'6 mind. From 
the moment in which the self-accusing revelation, or 
self-damning falsehood, left the lips of his either-way 
guilty wife, he felt as if a coal of fire had fallen upon 
his heart, and consumed it with slow agony. But he 
did not, all at once, sink under this affliction. His iron 
nerve and harsh nature resisted for a while the wasting 
.torture, and neither physical nor moral suffering seem- 
ed to bear him down. He summoned every energy of 
body and mind to oppose the malady that gnawed upon 
him. He roused up every power of reason and resist- 
ance. He strove to believe the kind assurances of his 
friends, that the dying woman only raved, and that her 
horrid communication had no truth in it. But then he 
recalled her solemn tones — her collected manner — her 
ea^er asseverations ; and he could not doubt what, in 
fiitch a way, and at such a time, she had revealed. 

^» Could H be," be would ask himself and others, 
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^Uhat a woman Hke her, of integrity and unsullied 
fame, of a race as pure, or almost as pure, as my own, 
would, at the hour of death, have invented such a hor- 
rid means of agonizing me for ever, and ruining her 
children, for at least they are both hers ! or could the 
arch fiend have been permitted by Heaven to steal into 
her dying frame, and prompt the utterance of such a 
lie ? Oh, no— oh, no ! 'tis too true. It was conscience, 
working in her powerful mind*, and swelling her proud 
heart. But the truth would out, and she scorned to die, 
deceiving me." 

Thus satisfied of the fact — for he never dreamt of 
Revenge haying suggested the terrible retaliation, nor 
would he listen for a moment to the suggestion that 
gave, what he considered, such a monstrous solution to 
tne mystery — his next source of anguish was in the ut* 
ter impossibility of ascertaining which of the sons was 
" not his child." In every way to which calculation or 
conjecture could torture probabilities or chances, did 
M'Ropan try the different bearings of this perplexing 
case. He retraced with painful accuracy all the cir- 
cumstances of domestic conduct, from the day of his 
marriage till the birth of both the boys, for he was re- 
. solved to leave nothing unreverted to, which might 
throw a chance heam of light upon the gloom of his al- 
most hopeless examination. He recalled the early 
months of his union, when his darling Nelly was in 
seeming his, and his alone ; before those hones of con- 
tention were flung by his vile temper to mar their wed- 
ded happiness. He then dwelt on their first differen- 
ces, their disputes, their quarrels. He summoned up, 
the inemory of his wife's recreations, her acquaintances 
and connexions. He went over again the visitors at 
Ronanstown Castle, his wife's young cousin, Rory 
O'Sullivan, a rattling, fox-hunting, off-handed feUow ; 
then a certain captain in the black horse, a clever, 
handsome man, with a laced cocked hat and big whisk- 
ers, who had been quartered in a town hard by^ and 
used to come out often to dine and sleep at the castle. 
Others, too, rose in magic succession on the self-tor- 
tured mind of H^Ronao, like the apparitions flitting he- 
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fore Macbeth's deladed vision, each one seeming to 
smile on the questionable children, 

** And point at them for his," 

In the agitation of his conflicting doubts, and fears, 
and hopes, M^Kooan would sometimes fix, with a sort of 
desperate reliance, on one of the boys as his ; and theo 
the whole force of his fierce nature would turn into bit- 
ter hatred against the other. Violence of every kind 
was sure to be lavished on the youth who, for the 
time, was illegitimate. But the shifting of some thought, 
the titrn of some surmise, the shadow of some old sus- 
picion flitting across his brain, would at once reverse 
his opinion, and then, In a paroxysm of detestation, he 
would commit acts of the worst tyranny against his late 
favourite. These grievous alternations of judgment 
and feeling might, however, have been borne, and, in 
the end, perhaps, forgiven by the unfortunate young 
men. But a more serious consequence resulted from 
the distracted father's incertitude. Almost the whole 
of his property, and it was a large one, was in his own 
power, be having joined his father in one of those tricks 
of legal legerdemain, by which the ofiTspring of a re- 
spectable race may be, in a truly Irish way, ruined in 
perspective, and robbed of their inheritance before 
they possess it. With the power of disposing of his 
estate as he chose, he had always had the intention of 
dividing it share and share alike between his two ^Ons, 
until the death-bed legacy of misery, left to the un- 
happy trio by the wife and mother, produced the eA 
fects which I have detailed. But now, his disposition 
of his property was made, reversed, confirmed, and re- 
tracted oftentimes in the course of a month, a week, or 
a day. Wills and codicils innumerable were drawn out, 
executed, and destroyed — but not a//, unfortunately for 
the unhappy successors to this wretched man. 

I pass over ni^ny minor afflictions falling on the 
family. M^Ronan^s total estrangement from his wife's 
connexAns, who were furiously indignant at his receiv- 
ing as fact what they persisted in belie vipg the ravings 
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of a death-bed, and who, one and all, repelled such a 
dishonouring stain, cast, even by ^herself, on any daugbr 
ter of the chaste house of O'SulIivan. Then there 
was the still more deplorable breaking up of the mutu- 
al affection which had from infancy subsisted between 
the brothers. They long resisted the efforts of their 
father to fill them, each by turns, with his own dark 
doubts, and the hatred of which they were successively 
the object. But as years grew on them, and the inter- 
ested feelings of manhood took place of youth's gener- 
ous impulses, they, little by little, imbibed the poison 
which had embittered the sources of their father's 
peace of mind. They, in their several hours of fa- 
vouritism, became by degrees corrupted by the sunshine 
of unnatural indulgence in which they basked — and 
when in their respective turns they suffered the indig- 
nities and ill-treatment they had awhile been free from, 
the change brought an irresistible feeling of dislike and 
jealousy, and finally of detestation against each other. 
In short, when Phelim M'Ronan, utterly worn out by 
his misery, followed his wife to what was, I fear, her 
unquiet grave, ten or a dozen years afler her death, his 
two sons, then about thirty years of age, were as des- 
perate enemiel to each other, as if no tie of blood, or 
former feeling of affection, had ever united them to- 
gether. I forget which was in possession of Phelim 
M'Ronan's favour, and consequently the named successor 
to his fortune, at the moment of this crisis. But it was 
of liftle matter — for two wills were discovered, bearing 
the very same date^ — and it was even said, that on the 
day they were executed, the one preceding bis death, 
M^Ronan, in his tortured anxiety, had actually made 
and reversed full half a dozen of those conflicting docu- 
ments. The greater portion, however, were destroy- 
ed, but the partizans of either son took especial care, 
in the confusion of such a time, to preserve one each ; 
enough, as it turned out, to utterly ruin the last rem- 
nant of the ancient family, and scatter their possessions 
to the winds. ^ 

Need I say that one law-suit immediately followed f 
Perhaps a hundred^ in various shapes and ramifications, 
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would be nearer the mark. For fiTC-and-tweDty years, 
e^erj court in the kingdom, of law or equity, was fa- 
miliar with the sounds of M^Ronan vernu M^Ronao — 
Remmy against Patrick — and Patrick against Remmy. 
In every possible way in which the question could be 
tried it was tried. By eyery exertion of talent, and 
every effort of chicanery, the claims of the respective 
litigants were twisted, and turned, and contorted — but 
nothing could make either straight, for they serpentin- 
ed in a crooked path ! At last all was ruined — all gone. 
Each brother had, in his turn, been a dozen times the 
possessor or the outcast from his paternal mansion — for 
one had as good a right as the other to claim paternity 
until it was disproved. In law, at any rate, they were 
both the sons of Phelim M^Ronan. Opposing decrees 
and verdicts, confirmatory or upsetting sentences from 
higher courts, appeals without end, and judgments with- 
out effect, were accumulated in this memorable contest, 
in a magnificence of confusion that put all other causes 
to the blush. 

But at length the contest was terminated, as my read- 
ers know how— by the utter exhaustion of funds, and 
the total alienation of the property from the hands of 
the joint heirs to the calamities it entailed. Of the two 
sons, both reduced to beggary, one emigrated to Amer- 
ica, the other remained in Ireland. The first with the 
hope of forgetting his bad fortunes, and perhaps of ac- 
quiring good ones; the second with a lingering notion 
that still, by being on the watch, some lucky trump might 
turn up, though the game seemed done, and without cal- 
culating, it would seem, by what hand the cards were next 
to be played. This one, and I know not if it was Pat- 
rick or R%mmy, v^»a the one 1 saw, a pensioner of assize 
on the half yearly bounty of the barristers who for years 
had fattened on his earthly all— and in that capacity 
alone,.! believe 1 may say, a very unusual^ if not total- 
ly unique, specimen of his species. 
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CHAPTER I. 



I HAD finished a long mountaii^ ramble, not a great 
distance from one of the southern seaports of France, 
and I was on the point of entering the town which had 
for some hours bounded my ?iew, when a large house, 
at a short distance from the road, caught my attention. 
I was more particularly attracted by a board affixed to 
the to|> of the handsome cast-iron gates, and on which 
were painted, in huge letters, (worthy of the largest 
metropolis in Europe, let alone the provincial capital 
before me), the words which I have placed at the head 
of this page — 

*^ MAISON DE SANTE." 

There was something extremely soothing and invit- 
ing in this appellation. Not that Ifelt myself ill ; but 
I was fatigued. 1 had overwalked myself; and I was a 
little out of conceit with my excumon, from having 
met with nothing beyond the common course of those 
events which any tourist might have fallen in with. I 
either wanted repose, or thought 1 wanted it — which is 
just the same thing, and it suddenly occurred to me to 
try the gentle accommodations of this ^ house of health,^^ 
instead of encountering the bustle of a hptel. 

I knew that establishments of this description were 
common in France, for the reception of real or fancied 
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invalids) where actaal coovalescebce or imaginary ill- 
ness found attention and relief* My ideafl of a fnaiion 
de ianii were as distinct as possible from those we at- 
tach to an hospital, i imagined nothing of the loath- 
someness of disease nor the danger of contagion—- and 
so far I judged rightly ; but there is another signSfic»> 
tion attached to the name, of which I was ignorant, till 
experience taught it to me, in the painful way I am 
about to relate. 

As soon as it occurred to me to make this house of 
promise my resting-place for a time, I proceeded to its 
external examination. I quitted the road, and walked 
round the tolerably large extent of the premises, which 
were completely enclosed within a high wall, above 
which were to be seen the roofs of some of the ofBces, 
as well as that of a detached house, of much smaller 
dimensions than the principal one, which seemed to 
occupy the centre of the garden, for all around It ap- 
peared the tops of fruit-trees in full blossom; and, 
closer to the wall, rows of flowering limes and grace- 
ful poplars promised a fresh and fragrant shade. 

" What an enviable retreat," thought I, *Mo the val- 
etudinarian or the philosopher \ Sheltered in those de- 
licious walks, and free from the world^s intniiioQ, how 
happily might the time glide away l" and i forthwith 
resolved to seek the entrance, and apply for a tempo* 
rary admission to the quiet enjoyments I was picturing 
to myself. The iron gate, to which I before alludedi 
was flanked with a lofty and highly ornamented railing^ 
of the same workmanship, extending for several yards 
at either side. The devices were richly wrought, and 
displayed various initial letters turned backwards and 
forwards through each other, with coronets and heral- 
dic signs in open work. The place had evidently be- 
longed to some noble family, which was apparently sn^ 
perseded by the doctor's, whose salubrious announce- 
ment hung above ; and the professional taste of the 
actual possessor was displayed in the addition of various 
bronze serpents, twisting through the aristocratieal or-* 
naments before mentioned. This emblem of medical 
occupation, intruding on the noble and xsbivalroo^ afio« 
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ciatioas around it, seemed to my mind like the devil 
gliding into Paradise ; and I looked from it to the court- 
yard in front of the house, and then to the house itself. 
The space before and about the mansion was wide and 
straggling, and the solemn looking pile of building 
«poke its ancient importance, it was of that heavy and 
wo-inspiring style of architecture common to the cha- 
teaux of France, and one of those incongruous con- 
trasts to the spirit and temper of the people, which 
are not the less surprising from being so frequent. 

" This place," thought I, " is, after all, not so pleas- 
ant The very look of that dull stone mass is enough 
to give one the vapours. I believe I shall not attempt 
to penetrate further ;" and I was on the point of turn- 
ing away towards the town, when a middle-aged, fat, 
comely woman came forwards to the g^te through 
which I was making my reconnoissance^ and, with a cour- 
teous, but still a hurried, manner, she spoke to me 
through the railing. 

** Pray, wait a little', Sir,'' said she, smiling. " I sup- 
pose you want to see the doctor : you shall see him in 
a moment — the porter will shew you into the house 
presently. You will find things a little confused ; but I 
beg you to excuse that I have a shocking set of ser- 
vants — they don't obey my orders in the least : indeed 
I am quite afraiid of them — they treat me as if every 
thing was theirs, not mine ! Here comes one of them 
— the insolent porter ;" and she turned quickly away, 
throwing a look which seemed of mingled fear and an- 
ger at the rough^looking fellow who advanced towards 
me. He, in his turn, sent after her a glance of inso- 
lent severity ; and then addressed me with fawning ci- 
vility, requesting to know my business, and at the same 
time unlocking the gate and removing a ponderous bar 
by which it was also secured. 

I told him that my object had not much of business in 
it; and as I entered the court-yard, somewhat marveL- 
Hiig at the security which guarded it, I briefly explain- 
ed that if I could procure accommodation ip the house 
for a week or so, I was disposed to take up my quarters 
there. He replied that he had qo doubt such m ar#» 
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rangement might be made, and begged leave to condact 
-me ta the doctor's study, where I shoald have an op- 
portunity of learning every particular as to terms and 
conditions from the head master of the establishment. 

*^ But cannot your mistress, there, settle the ^air with 
me V^ asked I. 

" My mistress !'' 

" Yes ; that lady, who accosted me just now : is not 
she the mistress of the house ?'' 

« No, Sir." 

'^ Indeed ! why, she told me as much as that she 
was." 

" I dare say she did." 

^^ Who is she, then ? and what did she mean by speak- 
ing as if the place were her own ?" 

"This is the way to the doctor's study, Sir," said my 
guide, cutting short my interrogatories, and leading up 
a narrow passage, which was terminated by a door cov- 
ered with green baize. As we arrived at this entrance, 
the face of the fat lady looked ruddily in upon me from 
a little window opening on the court-yard, and she wink- 
ed at me, significantly but unintelligibly, making use of 
various gestures, the meaning of which I could not di- 
vine. The^porter soon perceived her, and instantly put 
her to flight by a frown of fierce meaning, while his hand 
seemed clenched mechanically, and a suppressed stamp 
echoed through the passage. No time was leA me for 
astonishment, for the |M>rter's tap at the door was answer- 
ed by an irfiiriediate invitation to enter, and 1 found my- 
self io an instant ushered into the presence of the doctor 
himself. 

He eyed me closely and quickly, to discover my com- 
plaint, I suppose ; but his scrutinizing gaze found no 
symptoms of malady, and he politely offered me a seat, 
and resumed his own, putting on an air of attention to 
what I might be about to say. I soon relieved his anx- 
iety, if he felt any, by proposing to become his lodger 
for a week on his own terms, and clearly explaining that 
1 did not require his professional care, but was merely 
desirous of retirement and repose. 

" Aha !" said the over-quicksighted doctor, " I see 
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what it if— -a literaiy man ! Toa want solitude, Sir, to 
finish some worlc— isnH it so? Yes, yes ; your conntiy- 
' men are great tourists and great writers : yon, no doaht, 
require information as to our cathedral and the Roman 
rains in^onder saharb — would you exaniioe the manu- 
scripts- in the library, and inquire into th^ antique re- 
mains in which our town is so rich ? Well, Sir, you 
have fallen in a lucky place — if any man could aid your 
learned researches, 1 am he ! I love literature and sci- 
ence, and am not myself unknown in the World of Let- 
ters ! As a physician I have studied much : chemistry, 
botany, geology, pathology, and physiology are, of 
course, at my fingers^ ends — comparative anatomy is like 
my A, B, C — astronomy is just as familiar to me as math- 
ematics ; but metaphysics are my passion ! Yes, I con- 
fess io you that all the material attributes of nature, in 
her thousand modifications, have no charms for me io 
comparison with the sublime and abstract speculations of 
the mind ! , The doctrine of the general affections, and 
that alone, is worthy of exciting the enthusiasm of gen- 
ius \ It rarefies and refines the soul, aiid fits us for the 
exercise of those benevolent duties which man owes 
man, and which are my sole inducements to the profes- 
sion which I practise ! — £h ! what do 1 see ? What the 
deviPs that ? Michel, Michel, Michel !" abruptly vocif- 
erated the doctor, snapping the chain of his eloquence, 
violently ringing a little bell, and making bustling pre- 
parations to quit the room. While he twisted his brown 
Brutus wig into a proper position, and pulled on his pur- 
ple silk dressing*gown, which bad lain on a chair beside 
him, the porter (the said Michel) rushed into the room. 

^^ This is a pretty business, Michel — this is your care, is 
it ? Look yonder at the generaPs son, again making love 
to the countess ! Fly out into the garden, and seize him ! 
Prepare the leeches and a strong blister instantly—I will 
be with you in a moment!'' 

The surly dog looked aghast at the* first part of this 
announcement, and grinned a frightful grin of enjoyment 
at the orders which followed. He darted away, and the 
doctor after him, seemingly forgetful or indifferent to 
my presence. 
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ADd l«ft thos alooe, I wasretllj &r from fe«Ung tt lay 

ease. I thought I had fallen amongst a rery qaeer set, 

and scarcely knew what to make of tbem. I moT«4 

towards, the wiodow which looked out on the garden, 

and as 1 passed the table at which the doctor had been 

writing, my eye caaght the loose pages of a printed book, 

with corrections and erasures, the whole in that state of 

interesting incompleteness which experience afterwards 

tanght me was technically peculiar to proof iheeU. I 

read the title, which was as follows 



MAN AND METAPHYSICS; 

OB, 

TH£ RXJDOLS RESOLVED. 

BY 
CEDIPUS SECUNDUS. 

• And the next page, which seemed introductory, began 
with a part of the very speech which the doctor had 
just delivered to me : "The doctrine of the general af- 
fections, and that alone^ is worthy of exciting tne eothu* 
siasm of genius," et cetera — and that much satisfied me • 
I turned to the window, and looking out to the garden^ 
perceived a very mild and interesting looking lad, in ap« 
parenlly playful conversation with a tall and showy wo- 
man, in a fashionable morning deshabille. Not being 
as well versed in the science of the general affections as 
t}ie ontological doctor, I should not of myself have dis- 
covered that this youth had been lovemaking ; but be 
his occupation what it might, it soon received a very vi- 
olent interruption. Michel, the porter, came forward 
with most malicious speed, and flew upon the youthful 
gallant, who shuddered and turned pale, as the ruffian 
approached and rudely seized him by ihe collar^ The 
doctor was in a moment on the scene of action, and be 
furiously pushed the countess, as he called her, for sonae 
paces off the gravel walk, and then turned to the young 
man, and, aided by Michel, led him towards the bouse^ 
which stood fragrantly sheltered in the middle of the, 
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garden. My Vlood seethed, at one and the same time, 
to freeze with surprise, and boil with indignation. I 
followed the doctor and his myrmidon with my eyes, and 
was only restrained from rushing out, by the fear that 
my premature interference might be of injury, instead 
of service. ^^What!'' exclaimed I, aloud, ^^is this a 
specimen of the benevolence which is this irile hypo- 
crite^s only inducement to follow his profession !'' 

^' Benevolence, indeed !'' said a voice, close to me, 
In a tone of irony, and a very odd sort pf chuckle clos- 
ed the exclamation. I looked round, and saw ^' my fat 
friend'' standing beside the window. '^ Benevolence !'' 
repeated she, ^^ no, he has none of that quality, depend 
on it He is a tyrant of the worst stamp ; and God 
help you for having fallen into his clutches ! your life 
is'nt safe an hour. Did'nt I wink at you as you came 
along the passage, as much as to tell you not to come 
in ? But now, that you are here, take care of yourself ! 
See how they have used me ; a slave in my own house. 
But the prime minister has an eye on them, and I shall 
have my revenge yet !" 

" For God's sake," asked I, impatiently, " what are 
they about to do to that poor young man ? What is the 
meaning of all this ?" 

" To do with him ! what they will do with you, poor 
thing, by and by — to bleed and blister him half dead, 
and then put — " 

^^ Holloa, holloa ! Madame !" cried the doctor, spring- 
ing forward from the shrubbery, '' what are you about 
there, eh ? Ha, ha ! Is this the work you are at ? To 
your room instantly ! and Michel, 1 say, prepare the 
shower bath for this lady. Be ofi^ Madame, you are too 
fat !" 

'^ Heavens !" said I, as the lady waddled off, the doc- 
tor at her heels, and Michel close to them—^^' heavens ! 
what tyranny is this ! a house of healik^ indeed ! What ! 
blisters and bleeding for politeness — and a shower bath 
for too much fat ! Let me fly this horrid den !" And 1 
snatched up my hat, and attempted to open the door ; 
but my blood seemed to run the wrong way in my veins, 
on my finding that it was firmly fastened on the outside. 
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Before I had time enoagh granted me to indolge in the 
apprehensions which snch a situation might have ex-* 
cited, I heard the cheerful sounds of the key, grating 
through the Intricacies of the lock ; and in a moment 
the doctor was before me, and the door brislcly closed 
behind him. !Not wishing to betraj any appearance of 
uneasiness to whomsoever might enter, I retreated to- 
wards the table ; and when the doctor came in, he found 
me in apparent carelessness, looking over his books. 

^' My dear Sir,'' cried he, with an air of sneaking ci* 
Yility, ^^ 1 ask a thousand pardons for my inadvertence. 
I really locked the door unconsciously, as I went out to 
punish that refractory and furious young man — such is 
the force of habit. I am obliged to keep most of my 
patients under lock and key." 

" But not your lodgers^ doctor, I hope ?" 

" And a troublesome set they are, I assure you," con- 
tinued he, heedless of my interruption. ^^ You may see 
how I am tormented. Such is my reward at present, 
for unceasing endeavours to promote the health and hap- 
piness of my fellow creatures ! But here. Sir," pointing 
to the proof sheets — ^^ here is the immortal recompense 
for all. This great work which I am now about to give 
to the world, this treatise on the true analogy between 
mind and matter, is the unfading remuneration for days 
and nights of care and study. To hand my name down 
to posterity as a benefactor of mankind is to me — " 

At this moment the cadaverous phiz of Michel ap- 
peared at the door. He beckoned the doctor, who 
quickly joined him ; and the porter said, in a half sop- 
pressed voice, but still loud enough for me to hear it, 

^^ The old priest is outrageous at his dinner. He ex- 
claims against the fish, which he says is rotten, and 
protests that the soup is lengthened out* beyond all en- 
durance." 

" The old scoundrel W muttered the doctor. " Gire 
him dry bread for supper ; and if he dares to murmur, 
clap on the camisole.^^ 

* La ioupe allongie it a ver^' common phrase for that which is 
very plentifully watered XQ meet the calU of additional cousumers. : 



The readj porter nodded a cbeerfal ast^, and ttie 
doctor turned towards me with a smile. 

^^ Another interroption I" exclaimed he. ^^ It is thus 
my most agreeable moments are continnally broken in 
iipon^' — and the compliment was accompanied by a 
cringing bow. ^^ One of my poor hypochondriacs, a re- 
ligions enthusiast, jost sent a message to me." 

^^ What a pleasure it must be to you/' said I, with a 
severe emphasiS) ^^to have the care of the old and ail- 
ing, and the power to smooth their Bufferings, whether 
they be of fact or imagination." 

^^ Yes, indeed it is,'' answered he, with a deep sigh ; 
^^ and the consciousness of doing my doty towards them 
is my only return for time and trouble, and, I must say, 
for the ingratitude that nine-tenths of them give me. 
You would scarcely believe," continued he, while his 
hypocrisy put me in a fever ef indignation,.^' that this 
immense establishment is a dead loss to me. No profit, 
BO comlbrt, and but little thanks for vast sacrifices, al- 
though I have sixty patients within these walls." 

^^ ^xtyt" exclaimed I, with an involtmtary shudder, 
at imagining the quantum of misery which must be daily 
dealt out to those wretches — '^ Sixty ! and pray what 
may be the nature of their chief complaints ?" 

*' Oh — I scarcely know what to call it exactly — but 
nervousness, perhaps, explains it better than any other 
word. In fact, your own complaint, my dear Sir." 

*' My complaint !" said I, briskly ; " what do you 
mean ? I have no complaint — I never was better in my 
Ufe." 

(' So you think, my good Sir ; but believe me you are 
deceiving yourself. I see the agitated state of your 
nerves, and know your sensations better than you possi- 
bly can. The very fact of your voluntarily seeking 
this asylum is a proof that nature was making a col* 
lateral effort, as we may call it, for relief. A man in 
sound health would not have been instinctively prompt- 
ed to come here." 

^^ In his sound «en«ef," thought I. 

^ But trust to my care," continued the doctor, '^ and 
I will soon brinj^ yon about Moderate diet, gentle ex^ 
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ercise, tepid baths, with my celebrated ptisan, and a 
coaple of months here, will restore the trae tone, both 
moral and physical. You may, at yoar leisure, con- 
tioae your work ; and treat of what it may, history, sci- 
ence, or statistics, depend upon me for ample informa- 
tion. You will want no library while I am at hand. 
Let me feel your pulse." 

I rejected the proffered pressure of his fingers, and 
shrunk from bim altogether; and the words of the fat 
lady seemed to ring in my ears. I could not help feel- 
ing as if I had got into the cell of a magician, whose 
very words could conjure up a flight of evil spirits. 
Then the aspect of his odious familiar, Michel the por* 
ter, flitted before me, and 1 fancied the many of that 
stamp which must be at bis call. I did not exactly like 
my situation, but 1 felt a wild sort of curiosity to know 
more of the place and its inmates, and I at once resolved to 
fei^n assent to the doctor^s opinion of my case^ although 
I knew it would be hardio deceive the cunning, which 
had stamped the proofs of nearly half a century's prac- 
tice on his sallow visage. After a pause of apparent 
reflection, I said^ — and i thought, as 1 spoke, that vanity 
was the outwork in which a breach was most practica- 
ble— 

^^ I really donH know how it is, doctor, but I believe 
I am a little out of order. What talents you must pos- 
sess ! I never should have known I was ill but for your 
ready perception. I thought I was only fatigued, but I 
do believe there is something gone wrong in the ner- 
vous machinery. There is^my wrist for you." 

He took hold of the wrist accordingly, and having 
felt it for some minutes, he shook his head, and gravely 
exclaimed, though evidently elated by my ready assent, 
and the respect he thought he had inspired — 

'^ Ay, ay, 'tis even as 1 thought ; but a few ounces of 
blood taken away, and a slight blister laid on, will soon 
set all to rights." The prophetic words of the fat lady 
again came to my mind, and I started away from the 
doctor's grasp. My abruptness caused a corresponding 
start in him, and a fierce and authoritative frown curled 
as if in habitual motion over his bushy brows. I was 
VOL. 1. 4* 
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put ^aite on my metde ; and I said, io a calm, bat yery 
delermined way, 

^^ Novr I'll tell yoa what, my good doctor, you and I 
must understatid each other. 1 wish much to stay for a 
short time in your house, not for the moiUh you talked 
of, but for a week, or perhaps two. I haye a profound 
opinion of your talents — I am eyen willing to belieye 
myself not quite well, since you tell me I am not, but 
you cannot persuade me I am ill^ and depend upon it 
you shall not treat me as if 1 were. Your tepid baths 
and ptisans 1 adopt — ^your blistering and bleeding I re- 
ject—a retired and quiet bed-room is all I ask — 1 require 
but little attendance*— I will dine at your family table — 
I shall profit by your society, although I am not an au- 
thor — but Heayen knows what my fate may^ some time 
or another, make me ! I want none of your abstruse 
knowledge or occult research — I study but little, and 
when at all, it is chiefly what one of our poets calls the 
* proper study of mankind^ — I prefer nature to books, 
and man to mathematics, or metapfaysiqs either, doctor. 
I think I iftay find some odd specitnens here, and I giye 
you your own terms*" 

'^ Well, well. Sir, agreed : it is a bai^ain," said the 
doctor. '' Heaven knows, I donU want more patients, 
and I hold profit in scorn ; but an agreeable companion 
and a man of taste— 'V 

" Don't drive me away, my good doctor, to prove my 
right to this premature praise. Give me a little time 
and fair play, and we shall get on very well, I have no 
doubt. Pray order some 9ne to show me to my room, 
and send for my portmanteau to the office of the dili- 
gence. Here is my passport — and now, good day, until 
your dinner hour." 

Whether he was pleased with, or imposed on by the 
off-hand way in which this was spoken, I could not ex- 
actly tell ; but he shook my hand with apparent cordi- 
ality, and . assured me that every thing should be done 
in my own way. He then rang a bell, and a good fea- 
tured, olive-coloured woman entered, with a bunch of 
keys at her girdle. 

^ This is my housekeeper," said the doctor. ^^ Ma- 
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dame Jacqueline, yon will please to give every atten- 
tion to this geDtleman. Place him in a qaiet good 
room, in the eastern wing, and follow his directions in 
all things." 

Madame Jacqueline made a Silent and assenting in- 
clination of the head, and I quitted the study after her. 
Tracing the way she led me, I was soon installed in a 
very neat apartment at the top of the house ; and in a 
short time a male attendant provided me with every 
thing necessary for my comfort. 



CHAPTER 11. 



My readers will by this time discover, although I re* 
ally did not, till afterwards, that I had fixed myself in a 
private mad-house. In reading the circumstances as I 
have sketched them, the fact will soon speak for itself; 
but in the occurrence of those events there was an indis- 
tinctness and confusion that did not so soon bring con- 
viction. But this is always the case. The reader of a 
recital is ever on the watch for something surprising or 
remarkable ; while in acting the very scene we after- 
wards describe, we are unprepared for what is coming ; 
and a hundred little transactions, omitted in the narra- 
tion, weaken the impression of facts as they happen, by 
diverting our attention, and consequently rendering it 
less acute. The over scrupulous delicacy of the French 
language, too, had helped to keep me in the dark on 
this occasion. What foreigner could suppose that " a 
house of health" meant a mad^housei It does so, 
however, on the same principle that a " monarchic pure*^ 
means a despotism. But the reader must please for a 
while to consider me ignorant of the precise nature of 
my quarters, and make allowance for my dulness, in hav- 
ing supposed them of a much less questionable and more 
lucid kind. 

Having arranged my small stock of moveables in the 
drawers, and on the tables of my chamber, which 
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pleased me much by its airy and retired positioDy I 
walked down stairs, for the purpose of taking a turn in 
the garden, finding that I had still half an hour to spare 
before dinner, which 1 learned from my attendant was 
fixed for four o^clock. Just as 1 stepped out of the 
house, the warning sounds of a bell, rung by the por- 
ter, gave notice — not that it was dressing time — but 
that the already to! letted convalescents might come 
forth for their promenade, and gain half an bourns ex- 
tra appetite. And out they came accordingly from va- 
rious quarters of the mansion, some slipping from the 
corps de logis^ like young kangaroos from their mother^s 
bosom, others emerging from the xvings^ east and west^ 
like ducklinsrs or chickens from their i'cathered shelter^ 
But I did not perceive any to appear from the direction 
of the smaller house, which peeped dimly through the 
foliage of its verdant screen. 

1 was greatly adnused at marking the various groups 
of these hypochondriacs,' as 1 set them all down in my 
mind. I reckoned thirty-two or thirty-three altogether, 
male and female. They were of all ages, from puberty 
to caducity ; and appeared, by their costume, to be of va- 
rious conditions in life, from the plain-dressed bourgeois 
to the richly clad noble. 1 could not fail to be struck 
with the remarkable care displayed in the appearance 
of every individual, whether young or old. Age, cer- 
tain or uncertain, had evidently little control over the 
most natural failing of humanity ; and 1 should have be- 
gun to moralize on the variegated aspect of vanity, 
blooming in the -very atmosphere of disease, had I been 
able to snatch time from the personal inspection of its 
votaries. They crossed and re-crossed me, however, 
too rapidly, to let me do more than hastily remark them. 
The variety of expression in their countenances caught 
my particular attention, but the more so,*because there 
seemed to be one particular look common to them all, 
let the general difierences have been ever so marked. 
Although ^^ there was no speculation in their eyes^^' they 
had, every one of them, the same kind of abstracted 
look, which is common to the profoundest speculators. 
Their mind seemed all abroad ; and 1 thought I might 
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have knocked at erety indi? idoal pate, witkout finding 
any one at home. Their glances appeared seeking for 
news, font quite innocent of intelligence. In short, hai 
my reader gazed at them as I did, without knowing as 
much of them as he now does, he would have heen, 
without douht, as puzzled and perplexed as I myself 
was. Bat they paid back my stare of surprise by a very 
mortifying look of suspicion. Every one of them seem- 
ed to shun me, as a community of wild animals, of any 
genus, shrinks from an intruder on their pasture. Some 
of them were dull, silent, and sluggish ; others vivaci<Hi8 
and talkative. The first sort gloomed past me, with 
protuberant eyes and a semicircular avoidance of the 
place I stood on ; the latter, and by far most numerous 
kind, whispered volubly together, threw piercing glan- 
ces at me, came up close, and then suddenly darted off 
in all directions, like globules of quicksilver at each 
other^s repulsion ; and it only wanted a little neighing 
and snorting, to convince me that the spirits of so many 
Houyfanms had transmigrated into these groups of hu- 
man bodies. 

Ten minutes of discomfort had passed in this way, 
when I was delighted to perceive the fat lady enter the 
garden, from a low building, which was labelled in its 
various compartments with the titles of different kinds 
of baths. The sight of a face that I had seen before 
was quite consoling. I stepped quickly forward to ad- 
dress the new comer, and was glad to perceive a cor- 
respondent alacrity on her part. She had burst upon 
my sight like the bubbling spring to a traveller in the de- 
sert, and the simile was not unapt to her actual appear^- 
.^nce : 

'^ Loose were her tresses ^eeii, her zone unbound." 

But she was in the act of twisting up the one with hei^ 
right hand, and fastening the other with her left ; and 
as she squeezed her thick dark hair under her cap (for 
she was bahited en baurgeoiae^ that is to say, without a 
honnet,) the water oo^^ed out of it profusely. I cannot 
say that she seemed exactly modelled on the plan of 
^e y^nns Aphrodite^ but there was an air of freshness 
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and TiTacity in her rosy eheeka and rapid eye that wat 
not nnpleasing, and which spoke the vivifying effects of 
the shower-bath, from which she had just emerged. To 
judge, however,, by the difficulty with which she buck* 
led her ribbon-belt, the fleshly profusion with which the 
doctor reproached her,, was not decreased by bis remedy. 

^^ Hush !^' said she, seeing I was about to accost her^ 
^' step into the shrubbery here, and i wiU meet yoo 
from the other side.'' 

The diplomatic mixture of mystery and cunning with 
which this was said, made me think my new acquaint- 
ance had more brains than i had given her credit for f 
and I was determined to ^^ cultivate" her, for the sake of 
the fertile crop of information which she seemed to 
promise. I accordingly took a turn or two among the 
promenades on tlie broad gravel walk in front of the 
house ; and then, with a somewhat abstracted air, to 
look less singular than before, I lounged, in apparent 
carelessness, into the deep shade of laurel and myrtle 
trees, which formed the hedge of one of the alleys. It 
was then and there that the first misgivings crept upon 
me, as to the true nature of the herd I bad mixed with. 
I thought it impossible that so many odd-looking crea- 
tures could have been affected, as they all evidently 
were, from the mere effects of nervousness^ unless that 
term was meant to imply the mental abberration which 
I thought I had perceived. But the appearance of the 
fat lady, at the far end of the walk, put an end to my 
cogitations, and her very first words finished my doubts. 

*^ Well, my friend^" said she, solemnly, and in an un- 
der tone, "you have escaped so far; but the lettre de 
cachet is out — beware of yourself! The prime minister 
never deceives roe. Your dungeon will be damp enough^ 
by and by." 

This very horrifying speech put me quite at my 
ease ; and I hope there was nothing unnatural in my 
being absolutely pleased at the conviction which it 
brought to me. I was satisfied that I had straggled into 
the recesse^i of a Lunatic Asylum ; and it being the first 
time in my life that I had entered such a place, I felt 
Infinite satisfaction in the opportunity afforded me of 
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seeing the workings of Ihe mind, in an aspect at once 
so new and so interesting. 1 had no sensation of per« 
sonal apprehension, for it was clear that the doctor was 
satisfied of the error of his first notion, that I might have 
required his professional care ; and, as to any idea of 
coercion, even if it had crossed my mind, the burlesque 
denunciations of the fat lady would have removed it, as 
one poison counteracts the effects of another. 

I resolved to take my new friend and her hints quite 
in ber awn way ; and to receive with no apocryphal 
hesitation any thing she might say. I was, therefore^ 
about to assume an air of alarm and credulity, and to 
say something in reply to her address ; but a sudden 
flight from fiction to reality,, and a rapid change of sub- 
ject, brought her to' a point of real interest to me, and 
saved me all my intended acting. 

"He is there^'*^ said she, impressively, and pointing to 
the garden-house, which was partly visible through the 
trees and shrubs ; '^ they have him safe enough.^^ 

" Who ?" asked I, impatiently. 

" Why, Vincent de Bouverie, to be sure," answered 
she ; " the young man you saw dragged away awhile 
ago. There they have him, the wretches ! and a sad 
place it is for the unhappy youth. He is, by this time^ 
fainting to death, I'll warrant it. They have left just 
blood enough in his veins to make him revive for new 
tortures. And his beautiful hair, which was just begin- 
ning to curl again, is, uq doubt, again shorn close enough 
for the frightful blisters — ay, and it's very likely he has 
once more got on the camisoh /" 

*^ And, pray, what is the camisole .^" demanded I. 

" The straight-waistcoat /" said she, with a hollow 
and sepulchral tone, while she grasped my arm, and 
shuddered as she spoke, and looked around, as if the 
recollection of something shocking had conjured up the 
very thing itself. 

" You are surprised," continued she, " that I know 
the English for that word, but there is not a language 
in Europe in which I do not know its meaning. I once 
had it on myself— and my father died in it — he dashed 
his head against the wall of the cell, to which a httre de 
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ttu^ti had coDsigoed htm l^^and (hey rohbed me of all, 
the brutes ! even this house ! Tou see how they treat 
me — but the prime minister is not sleeping all this 
time." 

There was a mixture of the terrible and ludicrous^ 
more in her manner than her words, that made me at 
once tremble and smile. But the wild abruptness of 
her transitions gave me no time \o dwell on what she 
said. 

^^ Poor fellow !" continued she, looking towards the 
small house, and seemingly forgetful of all personal or 
parental sufferings— ^^ poor Vincent ! they^ll soon gain 
their object by getting him out of the world, and then 
the second brother will come quietly in for all. And 
as for the countess — " 

^^ Do tell me who is the countess ?^' said I, somewhat 
anxious for information as to the cause of poor Vin- 
cent's punishment.'' 

^^ l?hat's more than I can do, A>r nobody here knows 
even her namCi" 

'' And where is she ? I do not see her in the garden.^' 

^^ I believe not, indeed ; she is ordered a ten hours' 
penance in a tepid bath — but it is not so bad as that ten 
minutes torture of mine \p 

I thought this an exaggeration of my angry informant, 
but I ascertained afterwards it was quite true. Ten 
hours in a bath ! and such a remedy (to take it in its 
best point of view) at the discretion of any individual ! 
But that is a trifle to what I afterwards learned of the 
discipline of " a house of health." 

'^ I believe there is an old priest confined here ?" 
asked I, recollecting the doctor's whisperings with 
Michel, and shocked at the explanation I had so recent- 
ly received of the word camisole^ particularly as it ap- 
plied to him. 

<' What, old Father Louis, who fancies himself the 
Pope, and the garden house St. Peter's cathedral? 
Yes, be is there — and if you walk out after dinner, yoa 
may hear him singing vespers, if they haven't put the 
gag between his toothless jaws. But I beg your par- 
don, Sir-*— it is almost dinner time, and 1 expect a let- 
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ter from the prime minister. So pray excuse me — 
Good momiDg, Sir — I wish you a yery good morning, 
Sir — good morning." 

These last words were half a dozen times repeat- 
ed, in a tone of most whimsical formality^ and accompa- 
nied by a succession of courtesies down to the ground, 
which continued so long (as the fat lady retreated back- 
wards up the alley) that to save her from her dignified 
civilities and myself from the chance of laughing in her 
face, I wheeled suddenly round, and left her to her- 
self. 

There seemed an irresistible attraction leading me 
towards the mysterious building, which imagination, 
'wedded to the vague revelations of the wild creature 
I had just parted from, quickly peopled with a strange 
tenantry. Of sixty patients spoken of by the doctor, I 
had scarcely s^en more than half. ^^ Where and whctt 
are'^the others?" thought I;" several of them ihtre^ 
no doubt, in that sink of cruelty and suffering. If these 
walls could but speak — and these barred windows send 
out the secrets of this prison ! But they shall find 
tongues, at least, ifl can gain entrance there." 

As I thus soliloquized, I stood before the low front of 
this sad residence. It was dreary and gloomy looking ; 
every window protected by strong bars of iron ; and an 
air of woful solitude breathing around it. The high 
trees and closely planted shrubs completely shut out 
the sunbeams, that were so brightly shining on all 
other parts of the garden. Nothing moved in this ob- 
scurity, but a lonely peacock, whose drooping plumage 
seemed affected by the shade he sauntered in, and sud- 
denly, as if to harmonize with all around, and with the 
feelings I experienced, the bird opened out his throat, 
and sent forth screams of such sad discord, as might fitly 
wail the wrecks of reason and happiness within the 
walls they pierced through. The scene was over- 
powering; and 1 never felt more relief than when the 
dinner bell pealed out its voluble* summons, and called 
me hastily away. 

As I proceeded towards the house, a servant, in a 
gaudy livery, with a napkin in his hand, came to seek^ 
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for and condact me to the refectory ; and I was met at 
the door, which opened into the garden, by the doctor 
himself and two younger gentlemen, whom he present- 
ed to me as the assistant physicians of his establish- 
ment. One of these was a tall, sinister-looking, sallow- 
complexioned iellow, of about thirty-five ; the other a 
dapper, fresh-coloured, dandyish youth, full ten years 
younger. Ushered into the dining^^room, where I per- 
ceived a table laid for full forty persons, I took the 
place pointed out to me by the doctor at his right hand, 
and I found that my next neighbour was an excessively 
beautiful young woman, whom I had not observed 
among the loungers in the garden. Opposite to me 
sat the sallow-complexioned doctor, and next to him 
the fat lady. The rest of the large party were quick- 
ly seated; the housekeeper on an elevated chair exactly 
in the centre of one of the sides, with a huge tureen 
before her, a napkin carefully pinned up to the top of 
her tucker, and a large silver ladle in her hand, I saw 
that the operations of carving were meant to be exe- 
cuted particularly by her, in the way common to table 
d^hote mistresses of the ceremonies. 

The soup and the bouilli were served amidst a near- 
ly general silence ; and while the first course was 
placed upon the table 1 had leisure to observe the 
whole style of the entertainment. Nothing could be 
better appointed, as far as solid quantities of plate, and 
all the accessories of a dinner-service were concerned. 
The numerous dishes were brought to the door by the 
assistants of the chef de cuisine^ or head cook, and re- 
ceived by Michel the porter, and three other men, all 
habited in rich but tasteless liveries, while a couple of 
neatly dressed women stood at as many side tables, 
prepared to carry off the plates, spoons, et cetera^ as 
fast as they were used. When the whole service of 
entremets^ ragonUs^ and fricassles were served up, I ob- 
served the chief cook put his white capped head into 
tiie room, and after an enquiring look at what, for 
courtesy-sake, we will call the arrangement of the table, 
the aforesaid head shook a gracious nod of approbation, 
and disappeared* But / could not avoid being struck, 
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mad was, io spite of myself, annoyed at the total absence 
of all order or method m the setting ont of the many 
excelleBt things, and the wretched taste dinplayed In 
the management of such materials for a really hand- 
some repast. The kaiyes, forks^ and spoons, glasses, 
bottles, plates, and dishes^ were all huddled together at 
random, shewing no more regard than Lady Macbeth 
wished to see in her guests as to " the order of their 
going or comtng.^' The dishes were of different dimen- 
sions, and dropped upon the table in any disorder that 
might happen. The most practised mathematician 
Would have been puzzled to produce the simplest com- 
bination out of such a confusion of figures as presented 
itselfl Every thing was at siies and sevens ; and the 
amazing inconsistency of French manners and habits 
again exemplified most fullj. 

Never did any horse in a mill labour more pertina« 
ciously in its round of duty than did the indefatigable 
housekeeper in the monbtonous ezercite of hers* Every 
dish on the table was successively placed before her, 
and every person supplied by her hand. The rapiditj, 
the skilfulness, the patience she displayed were all 
wonderful. Plate after plate was popped in under her 
left elbow by one expert attendant, and,.after receiving 
its portion, passed out under her right arm into the 
band of another, with a dexterity that might have 
raised a blush on the wrists of Whippee-Snippee, or 
Ram-Jam-Tossaway, the Indian jugglers. The accu- 
rate measurement of the housekeeper's eye was only 
equalled by her steadiness of hand. We were ex- 
actly thirty-six at table. Every individual dish, by 
which I mean the contents of each dish, were divided 
into thirty'-six parts, with an equality on which might 
have been modelled an agrarian division of any thing, 
from a tract of swatnp in the Illinois territory to the 
lumps of assafoetida meant for pills on an apothecary's 
counter. My anxiety was, at times, quite painful for 
the responsibility of the housekeeper's situation; as, for 
in^nce, when five stewed and larded pigeons came, in 
th^ir turn, for dissection. ^^ How the deuce," thought 
l^and I suspended for a minute or two my operations 
on the segment of VL/ricandeaUj jost big enough to give 
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shelter to the points of my fork, with about a dessert 
spoonful of the mashed sorrel which enveloped it, and 
which had come to me as mj share — ^^ how the deuce . 
can she fairly partition those five pigeons ? It would 
have bothered the spoliators of Poland V^ But before 
I had time to attempt a calculation, the thing was done ; 
and I had but a moment allowed me to swallow my tao- 
taUzing morsel of frieandeau^ when my plate was snap- 
ped away, and another darted before me, with about 
the third part of a thigh, a head, and a piece of skin of 
one of the identical pigeons, for my portion, while the 
knife of the carver was merrily working away upon the 
fleshy jowl of a tl/e de veauau natural^ which was rapid- 
ly disappearing in atoms before her — and I verily be- 
lieve she did not spill even one drop of ^ravy from first 
to last. 

Thus the dinner went on, reversing every English 
notion of precedence ; for the first service seemed to 
follow the second, and thougii the rod certainly suc- 
ceeded the ragoUty yet the fish superseded the flesh, the 
vegetables and sweet things came altogether alone by ' 
themselves, as we say in Ireland; and the dessert, in- 
cluding the cheese, brought up the rear-guard of the 
army of edibles, which, though served en masse^ was 
annihilated in detail : not a scrap escaped — every bone 
was polished — every atom consumed ! The quantity 
was really prodigious, the quality excellent; but I nev- 
er made so bad a dinner. I had been uncommonly hun- 
gry, from the eff*ects of several hours' walk, and I did 
ample justice to every little specimen set before me ; 
but each was so diminutive, so tantalizing, so insuffi- 
cient, that twenty times, during the meal, all my predi- 
lections for French cookery seemed to evaporate, and 
I heartily longed for a boiled leg of mutton, a round of 
beef, or an Irish stew. When all was over, I could not 
help acknowledging that, though still unsatisfied, I had 
had enough-^hui not of that kind, or in that way, which 
makes it ^-^ as good as a feast.'' There was but little 
wine drunk, and, I believe, I had 'more of that than * 
.came fairly to my share, thanks to its being out of the 
control of the houBekeeper's apportionment. As for 
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her, poor devil, she did not eat or drink bit or sup } bat 
no alderman, after a corporation feast, could have suA 
fered more from his exertions. The ctirse of Adam 
was upon her brow most profusely: she panted for 
breath, and, with the aid of her napkin, succeeded (like 
her sex in general) in giving herself airs; while her 
olive-coloured cheeks and forehead gained a brighter 
hue from her labours, and she seemed to have gilt her- 
self in proportion as she had carved for others. 

But I had not been so completely occupied with oh* 
servations on the materiel of the repast, or the opera- 
tions of the chief actor, as to be wholly unobservant of 
the less prominent persons, or of the minor proceedings 
that were at work. I had my eye, at intervals, on eve* 
ry one of the party, and 1 was sometimes enabled, as all 
my readers have many^ a time been, to take an observa- 
tion of several at once, and even to be sharply looking, 
with a ramification of vision, in a direction out of the 
line of my apparent view. 'The lady at my right hand 
was an object of particular attention : she was, as I have 
said, very beautiful, and her dress was in the most ele- 
gant and tasteful style of n€glxgi. Her whole manner, 
in all the little management of knife and fork, and those 
other minutise of sel&service, which are so eloquent as 
to the habits of the doer, convinced me that she was no 
common person. She had also an air of what appear- 
ed, at first, reserve, but which soon showed itself to be 
melancholy, that began by commanding my respect, and 
ended by exciting my compassion. I made several at- 
tempts to lead her into conversation ; but she did not 
even give me a reply — a silent inclination of the head 
gave either assent or refusal to my offers of service or 
my efforts at discourse ; and, more frequently than eith- 
er, she showed a total inattention to what I said, and 
looked on the table with eyes that seemed fixed upon 
some object distant beyond all measurement. 

From time to time I looked at the others, but saw 
nothing half as remarkable as 1 expected to find. 
There is something so universally levelling in the act 
of eating — ^appetite is such a polisher of the differences 
that distiDgaish mortals from 6ach other-^tbat even the 
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freaks of insaoity are mei^ed in the universal instiDct 
which sets the jaws a-working, and all the develop- 
ments of brain are for a while suspended, to give the 
palate uninterrupted play. I suppose it was from this 
cause that I saw so little extraordinary in the bearing 
of the mad folk at table. Perhaps the lynx-eyed ob- 
servation of the doctor had its effect in suppressing any 
incipient inclination to pass the bounds of strict and 
common-place propriety, if such for a moment rose up 
in the fancies of the convalescents. As it was, I might 
certainly have gone through the whole repast without 
seeing any thing beyond the dull decorum of good 
sense, and have got up from table supposing its duties 
to have entirely absorbed the whole party, had not a 
little mistake on the part of an indi?idual mischievously 
whispered me that there might be much going on un- 
der the table-cloth which was unknown even to the 
table it covered. 

Very soon after the soup had been removed, and the 
house-keeperV operations had commenced in solid 
earnest, and while' 1 was in the act of addressing a sen- 
tence of civility to the interesting girl beside me, 1 felt 
something gently touch the point of one of my feet 
with a very light pressure. I did not pay any atten- 
tion to it at first, and on a repetition of the touch, I 
concluded that a cat was passing to and fro under the 
table. After a very short interval, however, it came 
again, and there was something so intelligible in the feel 
of the thing and in the language it spoke, that 1 thought 
mere animal agency could not alone have caused it 
The fact of the case came across my mind with a 
quickness and clearness that showed, as 1 thought, a 
considerable aptitude on my part: 1 was convinced in a 
moment that the sallow-visaged doctor was sending his 
long legs on an embassy from the other side of the ta- 
ble, and that his grisly foot believed itself in the act of 
making a very tender impression on the instep of my 
beautiful neighbour. My determination was instantly 
formed to encourage the doctor^s error, to personate, 
with the point of my foot, the moiety of one of those 
no-doubt delicate ones for which it was mistaken, and 
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. to amuse myself by observing those secret workings of 
the doctor's *o/e, which, I thooght, if properly managed 
by me, would be likely to display themselves in his 
coantenance. 

In pursuance of this freak, the consequences of which 
I little foresaw, as my readers will believe when they 
learn them, I quietly slipped my foot out of its shoe, 
the better to counterfeit feminine delicacy; and ad- 
vancing it softly towards that of the doctor, which had 
retreated after his last attempt, I gently touched the 
tip of his great toe with mine. While i did so, I turn- 
ed again towards the lady on whom 1 was committing 
this personal forgery, and though saying a few words 
to her, I marked, by a single glance, the effect of my 
first step in this under-foot affair. The doctor's look 
had been lowering and disappointed, at the little sym- 
pathy excited by his first pressure ; but no sooner did 
he feel the timid touch which I essayed, than a fright- 
ful expression of delight showed itself on his face. An 
odious streakiness overspread his cheeks, the livid veins 
of his temples swelled almost to bursting, his lip quiv- 
ered with a convulsive tremor, and his glowering eyes 
seemed to float in bile. The look of sickening softness 
which he rolled across the table, was enough to infect 
the delicate things it passed over, like the poison blast 
that desolates the gardens of Araby. 

I was utterly disgusted with the fellow, but 1 did not 
the less amuse myself with him. For full half an hour 
I played him, as an angler plays a salmon, forward and 
backward, from one side to the other ; sometimes lur- 
ing him on, then letting him retreat; how suffering his 
foot gently to press mine, then giving his a squeeze on 
the most sensitive and corny part, and on these occa- 
sions I could Nmark on his lips the anguish which he 
was, martyr-like, enduring so bravely. At last 1 got 
quite tired of my sport, and began to liate the wretch, 
as his glances at the passive object of his gallantries 
seemed to give her credit for a sympathy with his 
overtures of which she was wholly innocent. He at 
last looked so atrociously amorous, that I could keep 
my temper no longer, but slipping my foot again into 
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my shoe, I waited for his next approach ; and drawings 
back my leg an instant, to take forcible aim, I darted it 
forward wHh amazing accuracy, and just caught his ad- 
Tancing shin-bone on the edge of my square-toed shoe. 
The pain he suffered must hare been intolerable, for 
he smacked his knee a^inst the table with a force that 
caused it to dart up like a Spring-board, and made a 
mateloite of eels, which was beside him, bound, as 
though they had just been popped into the frying-pan. 
Several bottles and glasses were upset and broken, and 
the whole of the sensitive assemblage looked affright- 
ed. The victim of my vengeance writhed with pain, 
and I, with all the hypocrisy I could put on, looked 
penitence personified, and apologized, expressing my 
fears that I had kicked Aim, instead of a dog or cat, 
which 1 supposed to have been at my fdot. ^^ I beg a 
"thousand pardons,'' said I, in conclusion. 

" Au coniraire^ Monsieur ^ c^est tnoi^'^'* exclaimed he, 
bowing down to the table-cloth, with perfect politeness, 
and I was quite satisfied. But if I Was, or even grati- 
fied with his discomfiture and suffering, the feeling was 
soon changed to one of a very different kind. No 
sooner were the staring eyes of the party taken off his 
face, which I, however, continued slyly to observe, than 
I perceived him to dart one look at my lovely neigh- 
bour, of such a mixed and horrible kind, that I felt my- 
self bodily to shrink from it. He either meant to re- 
proach her for her insensibility to his suffering, of 
which she knew nothing, or for a complicity in the in- 
jury done him— Heaven knows what! But so deadly 
a look of anger^ hatred and revenge, I certainly never 
witnessed. During the remainder of the repast he sat 
sullen and silent. The dinner was in due ticne finish- 
ed ; the party rose from table ; and while colfee was 
preparing to be served in' another room, every body 
went out to walk in the garden. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The principal doctor, with persecuting politeness, 
was most assiduous in his attentions to me during the a^ 
ter-dinner promenade. He seemed to have ransacked 
the whole stores of his memory, since morning, for a 
collection of terms the most abstruse, and words the 
most jaw-breaking, in the whole range of science and 
lexicography. He opened out a battery upon me of 
subjects of every calibre^ from the predicaments of Aris- 
totle to NewtoQ^s Principia; and he was deep in the 
substance of a Treatise (which hfi meant to publish, or 
had published, I forget which) in refutation of Sir Isaac's 
doctrine of the tides, when sudden screams from the 
garden-house, near to which we were walking, caused 
him to dart off like a shooting star, and I soon saw bis 
dandy assistant running in the same direction. The va- 
rious groups which had been lounging about, under the 
superintend ance of this young doctor, quickly dispersed, 
and with affrighted looks they all ran to the shelter of 
the larger buildings as if the sounds from the other re- 
minded them of what had before been, and might again 
be, their own fate. 

My attention was wholly given to the screams which 
were piercingly sent forth. They were from a female 
Toice, of the roost harrowing tone. My imagination 
instantly pictured the form of my lovely neighbour at 
the dinner table, writhing under the correction of the 
bilious villain, whose infernal look seemed still to dance 
before my eyes, and to turn every thing yellow. This 
was the natui;al effect of association rather than reason- 
ing ; but the impulse it gave me led me in-the direction of 
the place which all the others, save the doctors, fled 
from. As I got nearer to the dismal dwelling the 
sounds died away, or rather came in a gurgling mur- 
mur, like the obstructed voice of a forest stream. 

" Do you hear that ?" asked somebody, from behind 
a mass of shrubs. ^' They, are now forcing the gag into 
her mouth — choking her, perhaps. Bqt the prip^Q 
minister—" 
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At ODce Startled and shrocked by the soand and the 
9ense of the fat lady^s anDoancemeDt, I sprang away to- 
wards the scene of cruelty, and had reached the house, 
and was rushidg to the door, when Michel, who stood 
before it, stepped forward, and pdttiag his hand against 
my breast, said, in a tone of insolent firamess, 

** You must not enter here, Sir." 

^^ Let me pass, ruffian j" exclaimed I ; and I was en- 
deavouring to force my way, when the appearance of 
the very man I seemed to seek, made me stop suddenly, 
and caused me to shrink back with a shudder of detesta- 
tion. It was the sallow doctor who came from the 
bouse, attracted by the angry voices of myself and the 
sturdy scoundrel, who gave me back quite as much 
abuse as I lavished on him, and struggled with all his 
might against my efforts for entrance. Alarm was the 
most evident symptom on the doctor's pale face, but it 
bore plain tokens of still greater agitation than could be 
caused by my words, high sounding as they were. His 
cheeks were the colour of a faded lemon, with livid 
and mouldy spots here and there ; and in two or three 
places the marks of nails had furrowed them, and left 
traces in which there should have been blood, had not 
the wretch's coward heart sucked his veins dry. His 
cravat was torn ; and a g^od deal of dishevelment in 
his dress altogether, told me quite enough to convince 
me that my imagination had not exceeded the bounds of 
fact. 

<( What, in God's name, is the. matter? Who talks of 
the police ?" asked he, tremblingly. 

^^ i do !" said I, recovering myself; ^< and if I am re- 
fused entrance here, i will call in the aid of some 
power able to save the victims inside." 

^ Oh, is that it ?" replied the sneaking wretch, with 
a smile that reversed everv notion of what a smile 
ought to convey. ^^ Is that the cause of all this tumult ? 
If you tak^ my advice. Sir, you will retire, and not dis- 
turb the tranqullltty of tms phice, nor interrupt the 
duties of pafsnted pnyjicians in the care of their pa- 
tients." 

M Tranqaillity ! pat^^ated 1 care !" echoed I, and^ I 
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was about to titter something more original, and not less 
striking, when the chief doctor himself, the Corjpheus 
of the junta of patented tjranny, made his appearance. 
He seemed taken rather by surprise ; but he shewed 
more tact than the ruffled subaltern he was leagued 
with: 

^^ My good Sir," said he, addressing me with overact- 
ed civility, " what is the matter ? Are you unwell ? 
has any thing unpleasant occurred, that I may rectify ?" 

" That you know best, Sir," answered 1. " I shall 
rather ask you these questions. 1 wish to know what 
has happened, and the cause, of the dreadful sounds 
which have alarmed your whole establishment ?" 

'^ Alarmed them, t not a bit, my dear Sir. You de- 
ceive yourself. They are all too well accustomed to 
these things. Come, come, let us walk this way, and 
1 will tell you all about it." 

With these words he took me familiarly by the arm, 
and was about walking me off; but I shook myself from 
his hold, and protested against stirring from the spot 
until he explained what had happened. Thus pressed, 
and not wishing to let an example of insubordination 
get wind, he turned to me again with great address, and 
continued — 

^' To be sure, my very good Sir ; to be sure ; I am 
too happy to explain any thing to you which may cause 
you any surprise. 1 value too much the good luck 
which has given me the happiness of your society, to 
let our good understanding be impaired by refusing, as 
I peremptorily might, this explanation, which you have 
no earthly right to demand." 

" Pardon me. Sir," said I, warmly, " as a, man, in 
common humanity, I am entitled to ask i,t." 

" Well, well, granted, if you will have it so," re- 
joined he ; ^^ but as a physician, at my discretion, I may, 
if 1 choose, refuse it." 

" Yes, but—" 

^^ Let's not argue about it," continued he, with forced 
suavity — ^^ I have the best of the argument on my side, 
depend on it — ^but you shall know this mighty secret. 
One of our refractory patients (and we have enough. 
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God help nn !) required some correction, and has re^ 
ceived it from my worthy friend here, that's all !" 

" It was the lady who sat beside me at dinner?" ask- 
ed I, abruptly. 

" How do you know that ?" 

^' You are right, it was," said the doctors simultane- 
ously, the g^iltHstricken assistant being rather earlier 
with his question, than the chief with his answer. 

'^Good God!" exclaimed I, ^^is it really possible 
that violence could have been required with that suffer- 
ing creature, who seemed bowed down with melan- 
choly ?" 

^^ My dear Sir, there is at times a crisis in the pecu- 
liar complaint from which that young person suffers, 
that causes the most frightful transitions. Such has 
just taken place. This gentleman has the especial^ 
charge of the poor creature. Look at his face — see 
the evidence it bears of the girl's frenzy." 

" Poor thing 1" uttered I, involuntarily : but the sal- 
low visaged wretch took the exclamation to himself^ and 
in the warmth of his gratitude for my supposed sympa- 
thy, he w^s beginning to explain more than he was 
called upon to do. 

^^ Lord, Sir, this is nothing to what I have suffered 
from that spiteful vixen at times." 

^^ Was there no cause for this outrage T' asked I. 

" Not the least, Sir. When I attempted to feel her 
pulse quite gently, as she was lying down on her bed 
after dinner — " 

" Pray," said I — maliciously, I confess — " pray, does 
the pulse of melancholy madness lie in the instep ?" 

But I rather repented my jocoseness, bitter as it was ; 
for the two doctors sent me forth two looks, of Tery 
different kinds, but equally evil-boding, as far as I 
could read their meaning. The elder practitioner, al- 
ways on the watch for symptoms of irrationality in eve- 
ry one he talked to, evidently thought my question of a 
very dubious nature as an indication of my actual right- 
mindedness. The yellow fellow at once divined mj 
allusion to his conduct — he blushed a tawny blush, knit 
his dark brows into a frown that it appeared impossible 
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to nnnivel again, gave me a look the very counterpart 
of that which had so shocked me at dinner-table^ and 
then abruptly tamed away without more words. 

The chief doctor, with a medicinal solicitude and an 
eager attention, begged me to explain what I meant bj 
my extraordinary question. Wishing not to get farther 
entangled in his inquiries, or in the enmity of the as- 
sistant, 1 answered him very briefly, and in a way to 
put his surnjiises to rest, by making bim sure of mj 
meaning. 

" Your friend understands me perfectly, doctor," re- 
plied I«— ^^ my question was meant for him ; and should 
you be curious, as to its meaning, he can explain it if 
he chooses : but let it' pass for the present— -it is of 
very minor importance to the subject which led to all 
this conversation. That^ I confess, interests me deeply ; 
and without wisliing to meddle in the delicacies of your 
professional practice, 1 hope I may be allowed to solicit 
your own immediate interference in the management 
of the unfortunate young person with whom your assist- 
ant is in too close contact. I have good reason for what 
Isay, and he knows it." 

The doctor paused for a few minutes, and then 
said — 

'^ I have been thinking of what you just uttered. I 
will not affect to misunderstand you ; but I can form no 
opinion on your hints :.nor can I peraonally interfere, 
as you would wish me, in the actual details of this la- 
dy's treatment. As chief of this establishment I have a 
right to a general superintendance over all the patients 
it contains ; but you cannot, my dear Sir, have to learn 
that, in our profession, there is the most scrupulous de- 
licacy to be paid to the etiquette of practice.'^ 

^^ I know that many a precious life has been forfeited 
to it," replied L 

^^ Partial evil must be endured to secure the general 
good,'' answered he, in a pompous (one. I had no wish 
for a discussion on his common-place ethics ; so I did 
net let any observation of mine fill up the pause which 
he leA open for me; and he, seeing there was no 
chance of an argument, and no excuse for a dissertation, 
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let the subject drop. Revertiog to the more particular 
theme of oar discourse, he continaed — 

^^ Yoa thus see it is impossible for me to scratinizc 
too minatelj the particulars of this case^^' 

'^ What," said I, ^^ if I can establish good grounds for 
your suspicioQ that this assistant of yours is pursuing a 
Tery difierent treatment of this helpless young lady from 
what duty, or delicacy, or decency commands ?" 

^' Hush, hush, my good Sir ; not so loud, if you 
pleasej the convalescents walk about the gardens quite 
at their liberty." 

^^ There is not much fear, doctor, of their Tenturing 
into this neighbourhood." 

^^ Well, well, Sir," cried he impatiently, and some- 
what ilMemperedly, ^^ we really must not moot those 
points at present : I must request, and, indeed, insist 
that the discipline which I see it good to establish here, 
which the laws of my country allow, and which the au- 
thorities recognize^ may not be disturbed, nor my cour- 
tesy abused — ^" 

" Softly, soAly, my good doctor," said 1, interrupting 
him, and, falconer like, seeking to bring back my bird 
to his allure ; ^^ you are giving yourself useless trouble, 
and throwing away your words. If you would stifle all 
inquiry or repress every suggestion on my part, I have 
no objection to quit your house altogether, and try if 
the authorities you speak of will be' as indifferent as 
you are to my suspicions of the infamous conduct — " 

"For Heaven's sake, Sir, speak lower — ^you are real- 
ly very imprudent. Pray walk with me, calmly and 
coolly, into my study, and we can talk over this affair : 
not another word in the open air, I beg of you !" 

The ill-concealed perturbation of my companion con- 
vinced me I had taken the right tone with him ; and 
believing that, through the medium of his fears, 1 might 
find means to work out some good to the unfortunate 
victims of the system ^oing on, around me, 1 determined 
to make a temporary compromise, and 1 accordingly ac- 
companied him to the house. As we crossed the gar- 
den, I observed the fat lady, evidently on the watch for 
me, and making various signs of invitation to another 
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tonference. I took do notice of this, for fear of at- 
tractlDg^ the doctor^s keeo-sightedtiess, and turning hia 
anger into the current ofimpunity on which the fat iady 
seemed floating ; but, to gije his attention another ob- 
ject, I pointed to an old woman whom one of the ser- 
vants was exercising in a garden-chair, the rudder- 
wheel of which the decrepit invalid was not even able 
to direct. Had not more stirring subjects occupied mj 
inind, I would have stopped to examine and compas- 
sionate the poor old creature. She seemed in the very 
last stage of existence, and presented a most humiliat- 
ing example of mortal imbecility. I made a remark to 
that effect to the doctor, as we passed by her. 

^^ Yes, Sir,'' said he, with an indifferent air, ^^ she is 
all but buried— -the flame is in the socket — ^it would be 
mercy to put an extinguisher on it." 

I had no time then to reason on this expression of the 
doctor's humanity^ but it came to ^my mind with great 
force aflerWards, 

We sat together in the doctor's study for full an hour. 
As he had a voluble tongue, a clear head, and good 
memory, it may be imagined what a fund of information 
he had it in his power to give me during our confer- 
ence ; and I must allow that he did not misapply his 
time, nor '^ husband his resources." He entered, with 
an apparent frankness, into the subjects of my inquiry, 
which convinced me tha^he was either conscious of his 
rectitude, anxious to keep a show of openness, or very 
fond of the music of his own voice — the three readiest 
causes for garrulity in those who are not far advanced 
in years or deeply immersed in love : yet I confess my- 
self to have been, at the time, puzzled as to the chief 
reason for the doctor^'s. fluent communications, for he 
possessed such a fund of finesse and tact as quite to 
baffle me ; and, af\er all, while apparently talking to 
me in the utmost confidence,. he told me nothing that I 
might not have learned from the fat lady, except, per- 
haps, one or two unimportant particulars relative to 
her, which I sho^d not have gathered from herself. 

.The subject matter of our conversation related en- 
tirely to the various individuals, whom 1 have cursorily 
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liitrodaced tcrfhe reader. Wisbing la lead ttre doctor 
gradually on to the persos* in whose fate I felt the 
strongest interest, from having, as it were, nnintention- 
ally become inTolved in it, I began my inqairies %vith 
those whose situation excited a comparatively triding 
regard : bat before we touched upon any of those per- 
sons even, the doctor candidly avowed to me the arbso^ 
lute nature of his house, which the reader knows aU 
ready ; and he launched forth into a ready-cot-and-dry 
detail of its preeminent advantages over all others of 
the kind, and of his own peculiar superexcellence, be^ 
yond all other practitioners, in diseases of the mind, 
which might have been, and, 1 dare say, has been, print- 
ed over and over again, as the prospectus of every re- 
ceptacle of the like nature existing. 

Having thus established a sort of right to my personal 
inquiries, 1 began by some relating to the fat lady ; and 
of her I learned that she was a sim[}le, unoffending soul, 
whose madness was her inheritance, her father having- 
died in the frightful way she had told me ; but he bad 
previously cot off the chief entail, as 1 may call it, of 
his complaint, leaving his daughter only foolish instead 
of frantic. She had gone on harmlessly through life, 
from childhood to her then age of forty, or thereabouts, 
supported by a pension from the government, which 
had been regularly paid through all the consular, impe- 
rial, and monarchical changes ; and as she had the privi- 
lege of an unlimited run of the house and grounds, and 
fancied herself in direct correspondence with the prime 
minister for the time being, she was, the doctor as- 
sured me, much happier than many of sounder minds, 
and more rational than many with less vacant coun-> 
tenances. 

We next talked of the old priest, of whom the doctor 
had so savagely spoken to. the porter, and the fat lady sa 
feelingly to me. Of him the doctor professed to have 
but little to say, but that his head was turned, in conse- 
quence of his receiving an autograph communication oa 
some theological work from his iV>liuess the Pope, 
which ended in his ^ncying that he was ^^ himself the 
Great Sabiine^' — and on hia bishop placing him under 
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the doctor'n tender care, he was prepoflterons enough 
to imagine the garden-faoase St. Peter's Cathedral ; and 
was, when he had not to complain of the quality of his 
dinner, (particularly on maigre days) more enyiahly 
placed, the doctor thought, than if he wore the tiara, 
and had the half of Europe delighted to kiss the tig of 
his toe. 

Of young Vincent de Bouverie the doctor spoke with 
overacted sensibility ; lamenting that so fine a youth 
should have been deprived of all ^^ discourse of reason,^' 
and with it the possession of the half of his father's vast 
fortune, now destined entirely for his 'younger brother, 
who did not oppose his own inclinations to his parents' 
authority. But the most lamentable thing, according to 
the doctor's notion, was that amorous propensity which 
led this unfortunate Vincent io make love to every wo- 
man that came in his way, which had first developed it- 
self in a desperate attachment to one of his mother's 
maids ; and was, in spite of every means to keep his 
blood cool, again bursting forth in relation to the count- 
ess. 

Of the coOntess the doctor either could not, or would 
not, tell me any thing, beyond her being a widow, and 
placed under the restrictions of his discipline to prevent 
her marrying a second time, and thus getting cured of 
her immoderate ^rief for her husband, and depriving his 
surviving brothers of the large possessions which would 
foe theirs, or their children's, at her death. ^^ And for- 
tunate it will be for her, poor dear lady," said the doc- 
tor, ^^ should we succeed in keeping up that salutary 
state of despondency, which will save her from the 
rocks of matrimony, on which she has been once al- 
ready split !" 

'^ But the sweet girl," said I, ^^ who sat beside me at 
table, and towards whom your assistant is, trust me, pur- 
suing a most foul course of conduct? What of her ? Who 
is she, doctor ? and what is the cause of that deep mel- 
ancholy which so totally possesses her ? I have never 
seen a lovelier or more truly interesting being — tell 
me, then, who she is, and why she is here. No cause of 
a common nature could have an influence, I think, on 
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the mind that should be jonied with a faee cf socb mfel* 
ligence. Pray tell me all of her that you HEiay, Id can* 
dour and fainiess, communicate to a stranger. Yoo may 
take the interest she has escited in me, as (be guaran-*^ 
ty for ray 'discretion.'^ 

^^ Well, then, listen patiently,'' replied the doctor, 
<^ and you shall learn all that 1 know about her.'^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



From the doctor's disclosures, and from what I ac-* 
quired afterwards on still better authority, I am enabled 
to state the causes which led to the deplorable situation 
in which I found the unfortunate young lady ; and I pre* 
fer condensing the details, in my own way, to giving them 
as they were recounted to me, in the prolixity and dif^ 
fuseness of oral communications. 

She, to whose name I cannot give publicity, was the 
child of parents of high rank, large fortune, and great 
consideration in the country. She was a younger daugh- 
ter ; and, according to the system of interested barbar- 
ism fast reviving in France,, she was destined for a con- 
Tent, that her elder sister might have the better chance 
of making a splendid marriage, with the increased portion 
gained by the sacrifice, ai^d freed from the danger of 
rivalry with the bewitching beauty of the victim. 

The privations and restrictions of a convent did not, 
however, suit the temperament of her who possessed 
too much of the feelings, or, perhaps, the failings^ of 
mortality, to be satisfied with a seclusion from all the en- 
joyments of this world, fojr the questionable advantages 
promised to be secured by it in the next. She went 
through a Qouple of years of noviciate trial, with exem- 
plary patience, and a strict observance of all those roles 
which were revolting to her notions of what was right, 
and her feelings of what was agreeable. She made great 
'progress in the finishing acquirements of her education; 
and, on her finally declining to take the vows, she came 
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back to hef father's house, at nineteen jears of age, in 
pnnaance of the compact made with her when she had 
quitted it, to essay the probation stipulated for the dea- 
tined rietims of the church. Her parents now disco?- 
ered that the only way led for her disposal was the usu- 
al one of getting her married ; and they could not aroid 
introducing her to the brilliant circle of society in which 
they miied. Launched into the vortex of Parisian life, 
*^ the refractory novice,'' qs she was familiarly called 
among her friends, excited great admiration, and not a 
little curiosity. She possessed a frank disposition, a high 
spirit, and unbounded gaiety. She received the exag- 
gerated devotions of half the young men of fashion in 
Paris, but was as little affected by their '^ lip service'' as 
the idol figure of a saint in its shrine. 

At length, however, her insensibilityj as it was com- 
monly called, was destined to suffer a powerful change ; 
and all the feelings of the heart, which had so long lain 
dormant, were awakened. A young Englishman, with 
whom she became acquainted by chance, performed 
the miracle which was thought beyond the power of 
mortal man, because a dozen of her own countrymen 
had attempted it in vain. The flinty heart of " the 
refractory yovice" was struck, in the right way, and 
a fountain^ of passionate feeling gushed from it at the 
touch. 

The particulars of the courtship I did not Jearn ; nor 
can I enter into the circumstances attendant on an at- 
tachment to which the family and friends of both par- 
ties were violently opposed. The novice was not a 
girl of the usual yielding character of French daugh- 
ters. She presumed to think for herself, and she re- 
fused submission to her parents' commadds, when they 
bid her abandon her lover, and she eould not obey 
them when they ordered her to foi^et him. He, in hid 
turn, spuVned every attempt at opposition on the part 
of his family, whose principles or prejudices were 
strongly opposed to his marrying a French woman and 
a Catholic. The usual means were resorted to, on both 
sides, to tear up the attachment by the roots. The 
lover was refused supplies — his mistress was removed 
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far from Paris, into the neighbourhood of the place 
where I met her, and near to which her father's pos- 
sessions lay. But lovers nerer fail in expedients for the 
means of following tjieir mistresses, and the latter can 
always find opportunities for meeting. Stolen inter- 
Tiews took place accordingly. Discovery, separati^^, 
and increased seclusion were the consequence. The 
influence of the parents caused the lover to be put un- 
der the surveillance of the police, and a domestic guar^ 
dianship, full as strict, was adopted towards the refrac- 
tory girl. 

Obstacles almost insurmountable were thus thrown in 
the way of the lovers ; and the natural channel for the 
vent of their feelings being stopped, they turned in- 
ward upon them with consuming force, and, like a 
stream dammed up until its waters become stagnant, 
they poisoned the soil they should have fertilized. It 
was then that dank vapours rose upwards to the brain of 
the unfortunate girl, and her mind became tainted with 
their noxious influence. The sudden revulsion from 
high spirits to despondency, from the gaieties of the 
world to the solitude of domestic retirement, from the 
sunbright visions of hope to the gloom of despair, pro- 
duced the natural effects upon the whole nervous ^ys^ 
tem, and a state of high excitement was followed by a 
total relaxation. The tone of her mind seeified utterly 
destroyed ; yet no symptom beyond what are consider- 
ed within the limits of nervous affections had appeared. 
Physicians were consulted ; and, as usual, tbey differed 
in their opinions. Some, the harsh old bachelors, re- 
commended constraint. Others, considerate fathers, 
advised indulgence. One, a tender-hearted young prac- 
titioner, wrote " marriage" for his prescription — and 
thus proved the sympathy between good feeling- and 
*good sense. But his advice was spurned, and himself 
dismissed ; and a consultation with my doctor decided 
on, as the only chance of relief left for the tormented 
patient. i 

Thid doctor of mine, or of ours^ if my readers will 
acknowledge the acquaintance, had very considerable 
provincial reputation. It was of course to be supposed 
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that, with a due sense of his profdssioiiai digDitjr^ he 
ivould differ from all his hrethren. Aod^ as the keeper 
of a Maiion de Sanii^ DOthiog less coald he expected 
from him than an ui^ent recommendation to have her^ 
who so suffered- from the misconceptions of the rest of 
the tribe, removed at once to his house, to have the full 
benefit of his management. The father and mother, 
kindly disposed towards their child, and only outrageoos 
at her flagrant violation of propriety and obedience in 
presutnii^ to have a choice of her own, gladly adopted 
the doctor's advice. His house had a high character 
for decorum, and be himself the highest possible repu^ 
tation for skill and humanity. The father and mother, 
resolved to see with their own eyes, (that not over-com- 
mon means of acquiring knowledge,} paid a visit to the 
doctor in his establishment; and he, as was usual in such 
visits of reconnaissance^ took care to have every thing 
in the most imposing order. Every disagreeable object 
was removed, including the old woman in the garden- 
chair, the fat lady, and all others that could, by word or 
look, make an unfavouvable impresiuon as to the doC* 
tor's place of practice.. The premises breathed the 
very atmosphere of tranquillity, and the doctor took care 
that the anxious father and mother should not approach . 
within sight of the garden-house. In fact, they were 
delighted with the appearance of things, and not less 
with the manners of the medical firm. The sallow 
doctor, who was introduced as the gentleman who would^ 
have the especial care of the young invalid, <]^ite won 
the mother's.heart by his gentle and insinuating speech- 
es ; and it was decided that the .nervous girl should be 
at once removed to the ^^ house of health." 

She readily consented to this plan, for a gleam of 
hope revived in her heart, at the very change of situa- 
tion ; and when she saw the place allotted for her new 
residence, she was ^uite rejoiced, lis whole aspect 
was in unison with her feelings, and the kind and con-> 
ciliating manners of the doctors gave her hope of mak- 
ing, by their means, her sittiation known to her lover. 
Under these flattering and deceptions expectations, she 
entered the Mwon de &an<^^hat a shoft time su^cq4 
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to show her how she had cheated herself. iShe qaickly 
perceived that the was surrounded hy the insane, and 
in the power of the wicked ; that her symptoms were 
aggfrarated by violence, and her senses actually in dan- 
ger from the infection of those she mixed with. And, 
by degrees, new . and more serious causes of disquiet 
assailed her. The scenes of cruelty acted around her 
could not be long concealed. The muttered impreca- 
tions of the sufferers reached her ears ; and she could 
pot shut her eyes on the looks and gestures of the ty- 
rants. She soon herself became enrolled among the 
victims. Her sallow-visaged attendant marked her as 
his prey-— and, whether by silent consent, or avowed 
compact, the chief physician permitted his designs, by 
not interfering with them ; and thus negatively coun- 
tenanced what he turned his face from. 

By what measures the reprobate first assailed the ob- 
ject of his fiendish passion it is hard to say, although 
we may suppose them ; but no ghost has yet spoken 
from the prison-house. That this disgrace at once to 
medicine and manhood did, however, avail himself of 
the opportunities afforded by the trust reposed in him, 
is too true ; and the evidence of my instep is not want- 
ing to convict him of a course of vile attempts upon 
the delicate creature committed to his charge. These 
facts transpired afterwards ; but at the time I arrived 
on the scene of his iniquitous <]oings, the result of his 
conduct upon his victim had been such as utterly to 
change her from what she had once been, to plunge 
her into a state of hopeless melancholy, jto break her 
spirit, and destroy h%r health ; but he had never been 
able to conquer her aversion nor subdue her virtue. 
Under all these harsh inflictions of bis temper, and the 
savage out-burstings of his odious passion, she rallied 
the little that ivas left her of physical and mental 
strength, and repulse after repulse drove the wretch to 
that crisis of brute desperation, ending in the treatment 
which caused the alarm that led to my interference. 

Having thus informed my readers as much of pre- 
vious circumstanAs as were necessary to excite their 
interest for the chief subject of my own, I must say a 
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few vrOTda relative to the jooDg EDgllshin«n, whose iate 
was, not merely metaphorically, but actually and most 
fatally, bound up with hers. This young man, ardent, 
thoughtless, and impetuous, had rushed head-long into 
the passion which, like an irresistible torrent, bore him 
along. He possessed no means, such as I ha?e heard it 
asserted are of easy acquirement, to stem the tide of 
feeling ; at least he put forth no. opposing efforts, but 
resigned himself willingly to his fate, and was satisfied 
that he better ensured bis happiness by the indulgence 
of his attachment than he could have done ,by all the 
triumph of subduing it. His pride, too, was roused by 
oppositioa: he thought that his parents, as well as hers, 
acted at once cruelly and contemptibly, and he was re- 
solved that it should not be his fault if they succeeded 
in separating two beings for ever, whom they could not 
for one moment alienate. He swore not to abandon the 
object of his affection, but to use every means of seeing 
her, and of obtaining her, though h^ should lose his life 
in the attempt. We shall see whether or not this vow 
was " false as dicer's oaths." , 

After the last separation, which I before allude4 to, 
and which had only increased the determination of the 
lovers to meet again, if possible, the young Englishman 
was long baffled in his endeavours to obtain a clue as to 
the place of his mistress's concealment. His tempera- 
ment could ill brook the agitations of suspense, which 
no exertions of his own seemed capable of removing. 
Every application to the family and kindred of his be- 
loved one was treated with scorn : bribery was ineffec- 
tual with the servants, and the strict watchfulness of the 
police totally thwarted all his personal efforts to obtain 
information. He also found difficulty in raising money 
in a foreign country, and without that, the main-spring of 
human conduct — self-interest, was not within his power 
of purchase ; and the matiifold anxieties which beset 
him, almost drove him to despair. The gaming table 
was the remedy sure to be tried by a man like the one 
I am now treating of; and such a man, in such a mood, 
was as sure to become a dupe as he became a gambler. 
He ffoon lost all he could command in the shape of 
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money or secartties, and, having no command over him« 
self, he was quickly rushing on to more than one kind 
of ruin. 

At this juncturje, a specious villain, one of the reject- 
ed suitors of her for whom he was thus suffering, threw 
himself in the way of the unhappy lover, as if by 
chance, but pursuant to a deep and base design. This 
man, leagued with some members of her family who 
favoured his suit, and who, like himself, were ready to 
go to the greatest lengths (provided the means were 
safe) to get rid of the favoured rival, had resolved to 
lure him on, by gradual steps, to such a state of mental 
wretchedness as would lead him to some act that mighty 
at leasts procure his removal from the country altogeth- 
er. With this object, the false friend in question came 
across him at one of his moments of frantic wretched- 
ness, and by all the insidious manoeuvring of treachery, 
he wormed himself into the unsuspecting lover^s confi- 
dence. He represented himself, after a while, as ac- 
tuated but by warm wishes for her happiness whose 
heart he had once aspired to, and he professed the ut- 
mofl zeal in his desire to forward the means by which 
he, believed that happiness would be secured. The 
lover, at once flattered by this, and almost bewildered 
by the apparent good fortune which had raised up this 
generous friend in his distress, soon threw himself whol- 
ly into the snare so skilfully prepared for him, and gave 
himself up implicitly to the guidance that seemed lead- 
ing him to certain happiness. His false friend, having 
DOW got him completely into his power, took care to 
manage him for his purposes. He kept up his state of 
irritating uncertainty — ^at one time setting him nearly 
desperate from disappointment^ at another rendering 
him nearly wild with joy ; now holding up his mistress 
to his view, as it were, and easily within his reach; and 
again representing her as lost to him for ever. Vio- 
lent paroxysms of opposite feelings seemed to make the 
unfortunate victim their sport ; and in a little while his 
etate of mind was such as to give a fair colour to almost 
any representation which might be made of its irregu- 
larity. 
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Having so far sacceeded in his designs, it was ivith 
apparent justice and propriety that this man called the 
attention of the police to the situation of the unfortu- 
nate joung £nglish(nan. He professed himself to he 
his friend, and in that character he required the coui^ 
tenance of the authorities to those measures of safety 
which he felt it necessary to take in behalf of the un* 
happy foreigner. His request appeared so reasonable 
that it was easily granted," and the strict surveillance 
which might have saved its object from greater evil 
being removed, the false friend had a wide discretion 
allowed him in the management of his victim. He had 
acquired immense influence over him, and readily ob- 
tained his assent to every movement he proposed, but 
to none more joyfully than that which was urged in 
consequence of the pretended discovery of the long- 
sought retreat of her for whom alone he lived. The 
identical Maison de Sante (where she was indeed too 
securely lodged), was pointed out to the delighted lover 
as the bourne of all his anxieties. There he was assur- 
ed she was, and to gain admission there was the imme- 
diate object of his impetuous determination. 

How to effect this object appeared somewhat difficult 
to the lover, for it was to be expected that the family 
of his mistress would take every precaution to exclude 
the possibility of his approach : but his ready friend 
obviated all difficulty by proposing that he should feign 
illness of that nature that made the Maison de Sante a 
peculiarly desirable retreat; and a footing once obtain- 
ed, the rest was to depend on himself. He eagerly 
adopted this plan, and it so happened that the very day 
of my arrival at the place was that of his application, 
attended by his confidant, to be rec.eived into the estab- 
lishment as a patient labouring under occasional ner- 
vous derangement, and requiring just such mild and 
temperate treatment — as (even had his complaint been 
real) he would have been sure not to meet there. 

I littie imagined, as the doctor was interrupted in the 
middle of our evening conference, by MichePs an- 
nouncement of the arrival of two gentlemen requiring 
accommodations — that one of these w^as the person re- 
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latiye to whom he had heen giving^ roe the partial de« 
tails to which I was afterwards enabled to add, and 
whose very existence was involved in the fate of her 
whose pitiable situation filled at the time my whole 
thoughts. Whether or not the doctor knew the per* 
sons that waited for him, or if he were a party to the 
iniquitous proceedings in such desperate and frightful 
progress, 1 know not. He, however, rather abruptly 
left me to attend the summons ; and 1 once more stroll-* 
ed out into the garden, to turn over in my mind the in* 
formation I had acquired, and to cogitate on the best 
course for my conduct, in the somewhat delicate situa- 
tion in which I was placed. 

The first person I saw was the fat lady, who seemed 
to await my approach with a countenance big with 
mystery. Her face was at the full, and shone on me 
most pregnantly. But I no longer enjoyed her flights. 
My mind was occupied with more serious thoughts than 
she could inspire ; and I would have altogether avoid- 
ed her, had 1 notthouglit it well to keep on good terms 
with so communicative an ally, whose services might 
be useful in furtherance of the plans I began to form. 

The sun was just setting, and seemed sinking into the 
liquid bed of a broad lake, that bounded the view from 
an elevated terrace at the end of the garden. I looked 
through its loAy balustrade, upon the luxuriant richness 
of the plain below me ; and the calm breath of evening 
awoke a thousand odours from the orange trees and 
myrtles, and the profusion of, southern shrubs which 
adorned the gardens. At one end of the terrace, a man 
of most cadaverous aspect, with long matted beard, and 
meanly dressed, paced backwards and forwards with 
hurried movement ; his eyes cast down, his lips closely 
compressed together, and his air abstracted and morose. 
At the other extremity of this promenade, a well dressed 
woman, in white muslin robes, and all the other appli- 
ances of her costume corresponding, was on her ktiees, 
in the attitude of prayer. She looked on the letting 
sun, undazzled by the splendours of his golden disk, as 
if her eyes received strength from the spirit of adora- 
tion which prompted her gaze. Her gestures were 
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more impassioned than devout, and gave her an air of 
still greater enthusiasm than one attaches to even the 
warmth of religious feeling. Had it not been for that, 
she would have embodied all that might be imagined 
of a Peruvian priestess at her fervid rites, or some 
matron fire-worshipper in the exercise of oriental de- 
votion. 

" Who are these new characters ?" asked I of my fat 
follower, who had walked quickly after me, and was 
DOW by my side. 

^^ That poor man yonder,'' replied she, ^' was one of 
the wealthiest stockbrokers of Paris ; but at length to- 
tally ruined by some speculaltion or other, he lost his 
wits, poor creature i — and he now fancies himself the 
wandering Jew, condemned to a penance of total silence 
for a thousand years. He never speaks—" 
'^ And she ?" interrupted I. 

^^ Oh ! the wife of the Sun ? Don't you know her ? 
Lord, Sir, she has been married to him these two years, 
and now that he has gone to bed, you see she is walking 
off to hers. Winter and summer she is faithful to hia 
motions — away she goes, you see." 

The harmless and happy bride did actually retreat at 
those words, wrapping herself closely round in her 
white scarf; and the fat lady, looking afler her with a 
protecting air, exclaimed — 

^' Poor misguided thing ! What a sin to keep you in 
this wretched place ! Butnever mind," continued she, 
turning briskly towards me again, — " never mind ! I 
will have her removed from this — 1 will write to the — " 
" Prime minister," said I ; " is it not so ?" 
^^ Pray, how did you come to know that I knew him P' 
exclaimed she, in much surprise. 

^^ A little bird told me so," answered I, with a tone 
of deep gravity, which I was certain would put her to 
flight. 

^ Indeed, Sir ? Good evening to you ; good evening, 
Sir; I wish you a very good evening ; good evening — 
Sir; — good — even—*" murmured she, as she rapidly cur*' 
iesied herself off the terrace, and disappeared into one 
of the alleys. 
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By this time, tboaght t, the doctor may be at leisure 
again. I cannot now attend to thede fresh specimens of 
insanity — t most be at my post ! 



•^atm 



CHAPTER V. 



As I approacbed tbe house agfaiu, I obsenred the 
chief doctor, standing in conversation with two gentle* 
men near the door of entrance. One of these, a robnst^ 
well-dressed Frenchman, verging towards middle«>aged* 
ness, seemed to pay very earnest attention to the doc- 
tor's didactic holding-forth, while he, nevertheless, kept 
a keen glance of observation upofk the movements of 
bis companion, whose eyes appeared to examine with 
eager scrutiny every window of the house, and every 
flower of the gardeti. This latter individual I saw at 
once to be an Englishtban $ and he had that peculiar 
air of easy elegance--*that medium between the spurious 
swaggering of vulgarity and the starched disdain of dan- 
dyism — which so completely marks the gentleman of 
true breeding in all countries. His dress was negligent^ 
but highly fashionable ; he looked under five-and-twen- 
ij years of age ; and was particularly handsome* His 
face possessed an air of much intelligence, which seem* 
ed excited to intensity as he threw his eyes from object 
to object ; and seemed to penetrate into each with in* 
quiring gaze. His animated countenance and manly 
form were redolent of health and vigour ; and a look 
of confidence and courage seemed to mark him as fit 
for enterprise and suited for success. I saw that there 
was some strong excitement working in this fine young 
fellow ; but not wishing to intrude myself into the se- 
crets of himself and his friend, and having a subject of 
more interest to occupy my attention, I turned away, 
and walked in the direction of the garden-house. 

I hoped, and yet dreadejd, to hear some sounds that 
might intimate the situation of the unfortunate yOuag 
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lady. I approached the walls of the place of woe ; but 
all was still and silent, save the feeble voice of an old 
person, chanting in faint discord one of the Latin psalms 
used in the service of the Church of Rome. I listened 
with attention to the frequent repetition of one line, 
which seemed uttered witn pious delight It was 

<< Hie babitabo, quoniam elegi earn." 

I could not help feeling how enviable was the aged 
priest, in the satisBed enjoyment of his dignities, and 
throned in the chosen splendours of his imaginary tem- 
ple, compared with the hapless being, whose youth and 
beauty were the fatal causes of her miseries, and in 
whom reason still held its seat with cruel tenacity. '^ It 
were better to be ma4 outright^" thought I, *' than 
doomed to the consciousness which she must endare." 
And scarcely did the thought flit through my brain, 
when my eye caught the countenance of the sallow 
fiend, glancing in odious contrast through the leaves of 
an olive tree, as he paced a neighbouring alley in the 
direction of the large house. I followed him with fas- 
cinated gaze, and saw him enter a little porch in one 
of the low wings which flanked the house. He slided 
in stealthily, with a side glance thrown at the two 
strangers, who were walking arm in arm. 

The elder man seemed, with persuasive energy, to 
repress the other's impetuosity, which was evinced in 
his flery glances and rapid gesticulation. The chief 
doctor spoke apart to his dandy assistant and a couple 
of the livery servants, and gave directions at intervals 
to Michel the porter, who looked alternately to the 
strangers and the garden-house, and finally walked off 
towards that place with dogged alacrity. 

I saw there was some preparation for new sufiering 
going forward ; and I was not slow to conjecture that its 
object was my fine looking young countryman, in the 
intrepid energy of whose mien, and in, what appeared 
to me, his uncalled-for agitation, I took it for granted 
his friends had discovered the incipient germs, that 
only required ihe forcing horrors of the garden-howe to 
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borst into the rank laxnriance of insanity. But befim 
I bed time to mature my observations upon bim into 
certainty, a sbocking succession of events came barry<' 
ing on, that swept thought, and reflection, and calcula-* 
tion, before them, and left the mind in a state of hfi^ 
mlderment and chaos. 

The young EDglishman had suddenly turned out of 
one of the side walks, leading from the garden-house, 
close to that wing of the main building, where the yel- 
low doctor, or de?il, had entered. He held high lan- 
guage with his friend, and evidently expostulated in 
fluent French, although 1 could distinguish only the 
acute Euglish accent of what he uttered, but not the im* 
port of his words, fiut a keener ear, and one more ac- 
customed to the tones of his sonorous voice was close 
by, to catch enough of the beloved sound, whose faint- 
est whisperings could vibrate through her heart. Just 
as the Englishman passed under one of the closed win- 
dows, the Venetian blinds of which could only exclude 
his person, but not the speaking evidence of his identity, 
from the dear object within, a scream, far diflerent from 
what had, earlier in the evening, thrilled through me, 
burst from the closed window. 1 never heard so awful 
a sound o( joy. It came deadened through the glass 
and the slight woodwork of the blinds, with a hushed, 
yet piercing tone. It made me thrill with mixed sensa- 
tions of surprise and anxiety, for 1 at once recognized 
the voice for that which had before spoken its agony 
from the bars of the garden-house, and 1 ^nly knew 
from it that the poor sufferer had been removed from 
that horrid place. 

But if it so afiected me — and if it made the two doc- 
tors and their satellite attendants dart forward with a 
guilty shudder, what will not the reader imagine of its 
efiect on the amazed and impassioned lover, who no 
sooner caught and acknowledged its appeal to the deep- 
^^st passion of his soul, than he sprang back in an atti- 
tude of wonderment — stood with wide mouth and strain- 
ing eyes to catch the confirmation of the sound— >and 
for an instant looked as though immoveably rooted to 
the spot from which kt was, nevertiieless, preparing 
to bound. 
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And agfuin Hie voice did come ; bat no longer in a 
stifled scream, as at first. 

^'Edvrard, Edward! I hear you, though 1 seeyoxi 
BOt ! I know you are there«~Ob, come, come quickly 
up— fly to my help !— -the wretch is dragging me from 
the window!" A suppressed and smothered utterance 
of sounds was next heard : but the loyer required no 
more. With an agile bound he rushed into the low 
portal, and all the observers of the scene were in a mo- 
ment on the spot. The doctors, Michel, and two other 
seryants, darted past me, and the Englishman's com- 
panion followed them into the house. I hurried with 
the others up the stairs, and though but partially en- 
abled to understand the relative situation of the two 
principal actors in this touching scene, I had no hesita- 
tion as to the side in which my sympathies were to en- 
list. 

When I reached the landing-place, which terminated 
the ten or a dozen steps of the narrow stairs, I saw a 
low door, at the right hhnd, lying open, and the clamour 
from the little room it led to directed my steps. The 
scene within was of most painful confusion. The chief 
doctor, with the dandy, the servants, and the " friend" 
of the Englishman, were forcing the latter from the em- 
brace of his long-sought mistress. The sallow doctor, 
and a coarse-looking woman, were dragging the beau- 
teous girl from her lover's closely strained arms. Al- 
though they both struggled against their as^ilants, with 
force that would have been supernatural had not love 
braced the sinews of both, they seemed to have no look, 
no word but for each other. The most impassioned 
murmurings of rapture came through a din of threats 
and imprecations, like the hum of flower^enamoured 
bees in the tumult of a thunder-storm ! 

The fair sufferer—and well may I call her fair — was 
in a state of more than half undress. Her muslin night«> 
robe hung loosely on her, and the flounced cap, which 
had been fastened below her chin, was open and untied, 
and thns converted to what the French, in their light 
mockery of even madness, call a 6onMit d la foUt. 

It is needless to say what part 1 took iii the tapidly 
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acted scene. Mach less time than my pen coald require 
to trace it sufficed to finish thai part of the drama, and 
I soon foand myself along with my struggling country- 
man, once more in the garden. The last thing I saw, 
as I made my forced exit from the room, was the yel- 
low doctor and his female assistant forcing a sack-like 
covering, with long, loose sleeves, upon their forlorn 
victim, who struggled to the last, and waved her hare 
arms around her in determined resistance to their ef- 
forts. As we confusedly descended the stairs, low moans 
came from the door opposite the room we had just quit- 
ted. ^^ There lies another victim !" exclaimed I ; but 
the expression was unheard or unheeded. 

The vigorous opposition to removal made by the 
Englishman, caused us some minutes' delay ; but we 
were, as I have stated, soon in the garden. Arrived 
there, and the clatter of feet upon the stairs no longer 
interrupting the- sounds within, we again heard the 
hoarse and suffocating screams of the lovely girl above, 
as the tyrants were violently attempting to choke her 
utterance. The agony expressed on the lover's coun- 
tenance was dreadful, while these dire sounds pierced 
through him : but the sight that soon burst upon him 
and us rendered him absolutely frantic, and filled me 
with sensations of mental nausea more painful than I 
can describe. 

As soon as we were again beneath the window of the 
fatal chamber, and that the young man's voice rose up 
unobstructed to mingle with her own, the hapless girl, 
roused to a state of despair and frenzy, made some more 
powerful efforts to escape from the fiends who held 
her, and rushed towards the casement from their insuf- 
ficient hold. This I conjectured, from the frightful 
evidence that instantly presented itself. A sudden 
crashing of the glass of the window, and the crackling 
of the light wood-work of the blind, told of her, despe- 
rate attempt at escape ; and, io a moment, one of her 
iDOw-white and beautifully4brmed arms was thrust 
through the aperture, lacerated aod bleeding from her 
shoulder to hernjl^ers' points. The blood streamed 
from it as though some main artery had been severed, 
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and the erimfoti ttaihs trickled down tlie green bUaffoi 
and dripped upon the gra^eiled ivalk* Nethiiig ci>iild 
be more appalling than the appearance of that arin^ 
trayiag to and fro in its sahguined tortare^ while the 
choked shrieks that accompanied the noTement bore 
no toae of physical suffering. 

An exdamation of faorr6r bnrSt-from M the behold- 
ers of this sad sight. It was too mnch for even the 
hardened nerves and hearts of the fierce meniafs : bnl 
aeTet shall i forget the anguished grOans uttered by 
the y^onng Englishman ; his struggles virere Herculean^ te 
elude the sinewy gripe of his four or five as^ailants^ 
He had btit two helping hands to aid his own exertions^ 
and they were insufficient for a time to cope with the 
Odds against them* We were all hurried together^ those 
who dragged and those who resisted, in the direction of 
the garden- house, the lovely arm still Waving through 
the wiDdow4)]ind, until the white streaks which the 
Streatn left at first uncovered^ became graddally dyed 
with red, and a bloody badge of suffering was alone te 
be distinguished. 

^' Drag them on P' vociferated the doctor^ and at 
length the gardeu'^house was visible. The sight of its 
barred windows and gloomy walls gave redoubled ener- 
gy to the struggles for escape, and it was evident thai 
A the woHHont attendants were obliged to relax their 
hold. 

'' Now, then," cried I to roy countrymaD| " one boU 
straggle, and yon are free !'' 

The prostrate bodies of two of the servants gate 
palpable echoes to the words ; and in half a mlniHe the 
Englishman had vaulted with an agile bound across the 
balustrade of the terrace, ^od was sqen freely flying 
through the olive grove, that hung on the sloping ground 
beneath. 

(^ Pursue him t Pnraae him!'' cried the doctor; 
^^ Michel, dart through the south vineyard ! Antoine 
and F*raneei#^ ent across the buryjtig^ound ! Quick 1 — 
the little door is unbarred^ &ing him back, aUve oip 
dead!" 
Th^ne wpld ofdeif wer^ as tepidly obeyed. The 
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three men sprang off in different directions, while the 
dandy doctor climbed cautiously o?er the . balustrade, 
and descended the parapet, and having readjusted his 
neckcloth, and put on a pair of lilac gloves, he set off 
briskly through the olive grove, on the track of the fu- 
gitive. 

I then found myself standing between the chief doc- 
tor and the Englishman's ^^ friend,'' as even I consider- 
ed and called him at the time. They still held me 
firmly, but with a persuasive rather than a violent 
grasp. The fact was, I believe, that the various re- 
cords of national facility left on the countenances of the 
truculent ruffians who had suffered most in the scufiOie, 
gave my present companions a rather respectful feeling 
towards an English fist. They therefore held me at 
full arm's length, and while we all puffed and panted a 
good deal, the " friend" addressed me — 

'^ I supplicate you. Sir," said he, ^^ to use no more 
cffforts to further his escape. Let him be caught, 1 beg 
of you! You know not the real state of this affair — 
the peace of two noble families depends on his being se- 
cure d." 

" Curse their nobility ! The happiness of two truly 
noble beings depends on his being free. Let me go !" 
cried I, with downright indignation, and shaking off 
both the arms that held me. My two antagonists, as I 
may call them, retreated out of the reach of my gladi- 
Mting attitude. 

'' My dear Sir !" whimpered the doctor, imploringly, 
^ if that madman escapes to the town, my establishment 
is ruined!" 

'^ Your establishment be damned !" exclaimed I, as 
nearly as I could put the p|^rase into French — ^^ He is 
not mad." 

And I clearly saw he was not, or if he were, his 
^ method'* had enough of reason in it to redeem his 
madness. ^ 

I paused for an instant to recover breath, and decide 
in what direction I could best aid his escape to the su- 
burb, which was close by, but to be reached only by 
iurmounting several obstructions, I saw my coiwtry* 
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man act piredsely as I did. He stopped on a little 
mound at the extremity of the oli?e groye to take 
breath, and look around him* He tied his silk pocket 
handkerchief round his waist, and havlDg thus laid in a 
fresh supply of wind, he quietly waited the approach of 
the dandy doctor, who came trippingly along, and so 
occupied with taking care of his white trowsers, that 
he was close upon him without knowing it. He start- 
ed, on raising his head suddenly, and seeing that he 
was alone with the Englishman ; but the latter gave 
him no time for further astonishment, as he knocked him 
down flat into the ditch beside him, and then turned ta 
the two liveried rogues who came furiously up to him. 
Two well-sent and scientific salutes, right and left, tum- 
bled those fellows o?er, and left them sprawling. The 
dandy doctor quickly recovered his legs, and ran back 
the way he came as fast as they could carry him ; an4 
the two cowardly caitiffs followed his example, leaving 
the Englishman master of the field. 

At this moment, however, 1 observed Michel stealing 
through the vineyard behind, with some weapon, of 
bill-hook formation, in his hand; and, trembling for the 
safety of my countryman, I lost no further time in cross- 
ing the balustrade and making towards him by the near- 
est path. Neither the doctor nor ^^ the friend" at- 
tempted to oppose me, except by most ludicrous en- 
treaties, to which i deigned no reply. 1 seized a pole 
that lay on the ground, and thus armed, I hastened on, 
and the Englishman, seeing my approach, took new 
courage, and observing MichePs treacherous design, 
be armed himself as 1 had done, and stood on the de- 
fensive. 

But at this moment a new personage appeared on 
the scene. This was the housekeeper, whom I had not 
observed since dinner time, but who now came hurry- 
ing on towards as, through a meadow that separated a 
little burying ground from the close shelter under the 
garden-wall to the westward, and from which a low 
door, half concealed with a cypress tree, opened direct 
into the premises of the Maison de Sante. A truly be- 
nevolent expression beamed on the hoosekeeper^s olive 
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Ace. There was no mistaking it — nothing sinister 
could have put it on. It made an instant impression on 
the young Englishman, and he looked the conviction of 
having gained another friend. 

^^ Oh, Sir,'' said the woman, '^ come hack instantly. 
You know not what you are doing in abandoning the 
place where she is.^' 

" I will," replied the young man ; " no danger can 
equal that of being separated from her, of leaving her 
with those monsters even for a moment. I will go 
back' with you. I trust to your honest countenance, 
and ask but one pledge. Assure me that I shall not be 
placed in that frightful prison in the garden — that I 
may be left at liberty, or lodged near her, in the large 
building — promise me that — swear it to me !" 

(( I do promise you,'' said sh^, bursting into tears, 
and in deep emotion — ^^ I have lived seven years in 
this place — 1 have known shocking things^-seen shock- 
ing sights — but nothing so affecting as this. That poor 
arm bleeding from the window is dreadful to think of!" 

'^ Oh God i oh God !" exclaimed the Englishman, 
^^ and 1 linger here— -but, stop one instant. How do I 
know you are not deceiving me ? How do I know you 
have the power to keep your prombe ? Tell me what 
authority you have — and then swear to exert it as you 
pledge yourself-^here in this solemn place — on this 
grave — at the foot of this cross." 

The woman seemed worked up to great agitation. 
She knelt down as desired. Her eyes streamed with 
tears ; and she said, with deep energy, 

" 1 do sacredly swear, that you shall not be placed 
in the garden-house. 1 pledge my existence to it — 
and if there is faith or honour in man, the doctor can- 
not fail to ratify my oath. Have no fear — but follow 
me to the house." 

She rose, and taking the young man?s arm in hers, 
she moved towards the little door. But he hesitated 
still, and seemed even to shrink back. The fine cou- 
rageous expression of his features was changed to one 
of doubt, if not of dread. His brow and cheeks, so 
lately flushed, grew suddenly ashy pale, and he seemed 
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for a moment overwhelmed with some frightful appre- 
faension. 

Are there then, indeed, presentiments of evil allowed 
to operate on the human noind ? Not the light phan- 
tasies of superstition, hut the real warning^ of Provi- 
dence ? Has man an instinct, teaching him to avoid the 
ills that threaten him? Should he, like the hirds that 
fly the infections of the plague, follow the impulses that 
tell him who and what to shun ? And is it false pHde, 
not true philosophy, that makes us stifle or deny the 
awful whisperings ofFstte? However each individual 
may answer these questions to himself, the results of the 
events I am detailing have forced the inquiry on me, 
many a time since then. 

There was something awful beyond expression in the 
terrified agitation of the young man, as he looked on 
the door towards which the woman urged him. The 
southern twilight had now closed rapidly in, and it was 
almost night : a light sea hreeze ruffled the tall trees 
of the garden, and sounded through two rows of alders, 
like a murmuring aiid melancholy water-fall. The cy- 
presses of the grave-yard waved sullenly over our 
heads ; and the pale and agitated faces before me filled 
up a picture of more than common gloom* 

" For God's sake do not hesitate — come, come on ! 
Oh ! could I but tell you all I — Pray, Sir, urge him. 
You will come with us, won't you ?*' 

" Certainly," said I, in reply to these latter words 
addressed to me ; and I backed the house-keeper's en- 
treaties with my advice that no time was to be lost. 

" Well, then, since it must be so, I will go back. 
Heaven grant 1 am doing well for her safety ; and Hea- 
ven knows I care not for my own !" 

As he spoke these words, he raised his fine dark eyes 
with an expression of peculiar solemnity, and a flush 
sufiused his pallid cheeks. We all passed over the 
graves, and entered the door into the deep shade of the 
garden, Michel slowly following with the rude weapon 
in his hand, like an executioner in the menacing atti- 
tude of ancient sacrifice. 

The chief doctor, who had been a spectator of the 
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whole grave-yard scene, received as near the door, and 
he warmly expressed his thanks to the housekeeper 
and myself for our successful efforts to bring back the 
wanderer. To him he spoke in accents of sneaking 
suavity, assuring him of his tender interest, not only 
in his happiness, but in hers, who he now knew to be 
so dear to him. By this he implied his former igpio- 
ranee of their attachment ; but all that he said seemed 
to make little impression on him to whom it was ad- 
dressed. He appeared to have but one purpose in 
his mind ; and he hurried along in the direction of the 
house. 

The doctor was alone, and, in answer to my inquiries, 
he told me ^^ the friend^' had left the place, for the pur- 
pose of consulting the municipal authorities, on the 
best means of recovering possession of my countryman. 

^^ But we have got him back, thank heaven !'^ contin- 
ued the doctor, ^' and now, for the best means of securing 
him." These latter words were whispered, more to 
himself than me. But I thought this was the time to 
interpose my positive demand, that no restraint should 
be attempted. "* 

^^ Doctor," said 1, (' this gentleman has returned here 
on a solemn condition that his liberty is not to be assail- 
ed. I guaranty that his conduct shall not require any 
violence on your part, provided we are both satisfied of 
the safety of the unfortunate young lady, and that due 
care is taken of the wounds inflicted by the brutal con- 
duct of your assistant ; and his removal from about her 
1 positively insist on." 

" Whatever you wish, I shall be too happy to comply 
with, my dear Sir," replied he : "I myself will attend 
to the lady, and you shall see that she is safe and well ; 
but I cannot consent that this gentleman's presence 
should be allowed to renew the paroxysm which is, 1 
trust, by this time subsided. In the interests of both 
parties — in the interests of humanity — " 

^^ Hush, hush, doctor, no more of this, if you please. 
Do you engage that he shall be free ?" said I. 

'^ You must^ Sir," said the housekeeper, with strong 
emphasis ; '^ 1 am pledged to it, and you know how you 
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t&re boand to grant this first request I ever made of you. 
I ha?e sworn to this young man — ^you saw me take the 
oath — that he shall not be forced to the garden-house. 
Do you now ratify this pledge ?" 

^' That he shall not be forced into the garden-house V^ 
asked the doctor, with a cunning and quibbling look, 
which I alone seemed to remark. 

" Yes," said the young man ; " on that condition 1 
am come back. Do you confirm it ?" 

" Most willingly. God forbid that any thing should 
be done here for tyranny's sake ! It was your own im- 
petuosity, my good Sir, that drove us to harsh m^a- 
sures ; but the welfare of my fellow-creatures " 

" Enough, enough, doctor !" interrupted I ; " we only 
want your practice now — ^not your profession. Come 
now, in the first place, convince me of the lady's safety. 
This gentleman will, I am sure, consent to remain be- 
low stairs. I recommend you to do it," said I, turning 
to the Englishman. 

" Whatever is for the best," replied he. "I only 
wish for her safety : you will see her situation, and tell 
it to me truly ?" 

^^ Depend on me," said I, and V followed the doctor 
up the narrow stairs. We entered the room, the door 
being ajar, and I saw, in the little bed which filled a 
small recess, the beaatiful countenance of the object of 
my solicitude. She was pale, and apparently quite ex- 
hausted. Her eyes were nearly closed, her lips apart, 
and a listless and inanimate air in every feature. She 
was close covered by the bed-clothes, with the excep- 
tion of her right arm, which lay outaide the ^counter- 
pane, swathed carefully up, and the stains of blood here 
and there oozing through the linen bandage. The 
woman sat by her side on a low chair. 

^' Poor, dear creature t" said the doctor in a plaintive 
whisper ; ^^ you see she has every possible care taken 
of her, even without my interference. Be assured that, 
let appearances be what they may, there breathes not 
on earth a more tender, considerate man than — " 

^^ Do not name the scoundrel. Sir !" said I, aloud. 
^Ypu must positively promise me that he shall ba 
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wfaolljr removed from bis attendance bere, or I and tbe 
gentleman below will watcb at tbe door ail nlgbt. 
Say notbing to me in bis favour ; be is an odioos 
wretch !'' 

'( Thank you, Sir,^ muttured a hollow voice behind 
met— ^ I return you my humble thanks, all I can offer 
you at present f^ / 

A low bow accompanied the words, and the sallow 
doctor retreated out of the room, and entered one on 
the opposite side of tbe landing-place, slowly closing 
the door aAer him. 

'^ That condition i insist on,^' said I to the chief of 
tbe medical triumvirate, without noticing tbe interrup- 
tion ; ^^ and I care not if it be pleasing or the contrary 
to any of you." 

^^ No intemperance, my good Sir," said the doctor, 
in his usual smooth way ; ^^ every thing shall be to your 
liking-^every thing. Shall we now go down stairs and 
look after the gentleman below ? you will be able to 
satisfy him of the lady's well-doing." "• 

^^ I shall tell him what I have seen," answered I ; 
and I left the room, throwing back one look on that 
face of exquisite beauty which looked so coldly uncon- 
scious of its loveliness, and scarcely gave evidence of 

life. 

The agitated lover had stolen on tiptoe up the stairs, ' 
and listened on the landing-place to my last few words. 
He pressed my hand between his, and, heaving a deep 
sigh, he turned quickly from the door, which formed 
no barrier to his mind's advances, but which he consid- 
ered himself bound, in honour to the doctor, and in deli- 
cacy to Aer, not to pass. 

It was now dark. We retired to the doctor's study, 
and some slight refreshment of fruit and wine were 
partaken of by us all. Tbe young man's mind seemed 
quite composed. He talked of the false conduct of his 
supposed friend, in joining with the doctor and his 
people to place him in the garden-house ; but be did 
not speak with asperity, and his feelings seemed soften- 
ed towards every one, from the mysterious influence, I 
thought, of the atmosphere with which love can so pow* 
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ferfulfy imbue the mind. He returned many thanks to my- 
self and the housekeeper, who not only sat with us, at the 
yooDg man's particular request, but, with mechanical ac- 
curacy, helped us each to our exact portions of fruit and 
cake, and seryed us with sweet wine and liqueurs. 
The interest she appeared to take in the unhappy 
stranger gave me a high opinion of her heart, and all 
that afler wards occurred tended to strengthen my belief 
in her sincerity. 

At the doctor's recommendation, the Englishman 
took a glass of some composing cordial, soon al\er 
which he expressed a wish to retire to bed, and in a 
short time I was pleased to see him soundly asleep in a 
very comfortable chamber adjoining the doctor's bed- 
room, and, like it, opening into the study. 1 had, from 
time to time, ascertained, both by the housekeeper's 
inquiries and my own, that the young lady quietly re- 
posed, and seemed to suffer but little froni the injury 
done to her arm. The doctor several times went to 
her apartment, twice with me, and ofteoer alone; but 
at each visit leaving the Enghshman unobstructedly in 
the study, and shewiiig no overwatchfulness on his 
account. All this inspired us both with perfect confi- 
dence, and I finally retired to my room, about one 
o'clock, greatly satisfied with the turn things appeared 
to take, and anticipating, for the next morning, more of 
good to the lovers than I could rationally account for 
to myself, ,. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Whatever the sensation might have been, whether 
apprehension on my own account, anxiety on that of 
others, or if, as I honestly think, a mixture of both, in 
which the latter predominated, it is certain that I ne-^ 
ver felt less at my ease than when I lay down in my 
bed, extinguished my candle, and began to reflect on 
my situation. The reader can run over, faster than I 
could recapitulate them, all the events of the evening, 
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aod all the associated train of feelings arising from tbe 
recollection ; and it may be imagined liow unpleasantly 
the yarious painful objects appeared to my mind, in the 
gloom of my attic chamber. The insinuated threat of 
the yellow doctor was not the least prominent subject 
of inquietude; and the ambiguous pledge given by the 
head physician, for the safety of the young Englishman, 
appeared, in the obscurity of my situation and my 
thoughts, still more questionable than before. 

After about half an hour, of what I may acknow- 
ledge to have been sufferings I rose from my bed, and, 
groping about through the chairs and tables, I succeed- 
ed in collecting a portion of my clothes; then laid hold 
of my trusty stick — the seasoned branch of a Medoc 
▼ine, which, before its office of supporting my steps, 
had furnished plenty of material for unsteadying those 
of others — and thus armed, 1 softly opened my door, 
and stole down stairs on tiptoe. 

All that part of the main building where I was 
lodged, lay in deep repose. A dying lamp glimmered 
in one of ihe corridors, but no other sign of animation 
appeared as I descended ; and no sonod caught my ear 
but the low breathings of the sleepers, as I at time» 
stopped and listened, in fear that the creaking of a 
plank under my foot might have disturbed the drowsy 
guardians of the house. When 1 reached the bottom of 
the stairs, I cautiously entered the passage communi* 
eating with the doctor^s study, and 1 approached the 
door. Ail was hushed within, and I was satisfied that 
matters were as I had left them. Thus assured as to 
the safety of the stranger, I breathed more freely ; and 
my anxieties naturally took the direction of the quar- 
ter where his lovely mistress lay. I accordingly un- 
bolted a little door, opening into the vaulted way, by 
which I had originally entered the house, under the 
guidance of Michel. This led me unobstructedly into 
tbe garden ; and I was in a minute or two undier the 
window of the room where i had left the object of my 
present anxiety. 

The faint beams of a night-lamp filled the crevices of 
the window blinds with that shadowy light, which, let 
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it come from what casement it may, ahvays brings to 
my mind notions of illness and watching, though it as 
often proceeds from the dull taper of the sleepy stiH 
dent, or the starved rush that burns in the chamber of 
'penurious superstition. I stood close to the doorway 
leading to the stair, and I distinctly caught an unusual 
and somewhat undetioable noise, repeated at irregular 
Intervals. It was a dull and undetermined sound, liice 
the stroke of a muffled instrument, as if a hammer in a 
trenibling hand drove nails to the head, by stealth. My 
blood curdled in my veins, as the thought rushed past 
me that it was a coffin which they were fastening 
down. 

I put my foot upon the stair, and was proceeding 
quickly up, when the shuffling sound of feet above 
made me pause a moment, and I then heard the closing 
of a door towards the court-yard, and the tramp of 
steps approaching. 1 immediately drew back, and out 
into the garden ; and, concealing myself behind a clump 
of shrubs, I distinctly saw the persons that silently came 
forward. Michel, with a lantern in his hand, came 
first ; and then I marked the figure of a priest, whose 
vestments made me, at the first glance, take him for a 
woman. A boy, dressed in a surplice, followed him 
close, bearing a crucifix ; and they all passed into the 
low portal, and up the stairs. I stepped cautiously af- 
ter their steps, and heard the door of the room gently 
closed, the light disappeared, and all was dark and silent* 

I will not attempt to define what I felt at that mo-> 
ment. I do not wish to exaggerate, either as to the 
situation or the sensations it gave rise to. My stepa 
seemed to turn involuntarily towards the garden house, 
and 1 was soon under the deep gloom of its walls. Con« 
fused murmurings came forth — the eternal hum of 
(nndness; and an occasional harsh voice, commanding 
silence among the unquiet spirits, was all I heard be^ 
side. I then walked, with, a hurried step, towards the 
terrace, and I felt a relief in leaning against the balus- 
trade, from' which I looked into the chaotic darkness 
beneath. 
. Pf othiog was to be distinguished below, but the shade 
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Of the Yineyards and olive groves ; while the fblness of 
perfume which rose arouod oppressed me by its cloy- 
ing richness, unbroken by the slightest breath of air. 
Many nightingales poured forth their serenades to na- 
ture, in its depth of sleep ; and the gurgling rustle of a 
rivulet through sedge and pebbles, was the only tone of 
life that broke earth's solemn stillness. 

I gazed for a few minutes on the mass of gloom 
around me ; and i then moved, without reflection or 
object, in the direction of the little door opening out 
on the meadow and the burying ground. As 1 ap-^ 
proached it I heard sounds, which the quickness, aris- 
ing from my late conjecture, at once told me to be those 
of a spade striking into the ground. I felt no doubt but 
that a grave was in the act of preparation ; yet I could 
not resist a pang of painful surprise, when I discovered 
a man employed in making one, by the light of a lan- 
tern, which glimmered through the long grass and weeds 
upon the edge. He seemed to work well in his voca- 
tion, without ^^ a feeling of his business ;^' digging away 
with a careless air, and flinging up the mould, indifi*er- 
ent as to whom it might once have formed and fashion- 
ed< His solemn employment had clearly no solemnity 
for him. It was indeed ^^ a property of easiness ;'' and, 
in another mood, I should have been pleased to enter 
into parley with this knocker^about of skulls, and learn 
a lesson from his philosophy. But the horrid thoughts 
which now began to ferment in my mind, unfitted me 
for any thing but the mechanical observance of what 
was passing before my eyes ; and I had just recollection 
enough of my situation to understand the necessity of 
concealment, till the scene I witnessed should be finally 
closed. I therefore placed myself in the dark shelter 
of the cypress tree that shadowed the door; and I there 
awaited the progress of the ceremony, which a shud- 
dering instinct told me was about to be performed.' 

The hollow tread of the coffin-bearers, in the gar> 
den behind me, soon spoke in sounds of fearful reality. 
The entrance of the priest and his attenda'bt boy into 
the meadow from the little door, brought the palpable 
.evidence before me ; but the calm, unimpassioned coon* 
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tenance of the faolj man told do secret to my anxioiis 
curiositj. Neither did the unmeaning visage of the 
sleepy boy. Next came the coffin, borne by tivo men, 
whose legs alone were visible beneath the dark pall 
that covered them and their sad burthen. A man wrap- 
ped in a cloak closed the cortege : and the beam from a 
lantern, which he held before him, flashed sufficiently 
upwards to shew me that it was the yellow doctor, who 
thus consistently wound up the last scene of those mys- 
terious events, in which he had been so conspicuous an 
actor. I shuddered and shrunk back, as he brushed 
against the branches of the tree that shaded me — and 
be seemed to start and look round for security from the 
alarm he had awakened in himself. 

I cautiously followed the group along the meadow 
path, and stopped outside the wicket which bounded it, 
and through which they passed. Sheltered by the 
hedge, I saw the rapid progress of the ceremony, the 
lowering of the coffin, the shovelling in of the earth, 
the closing of the grave. I heard the low mutterings of 
the priest, and the more shrill, but as indistinct, respon- 
ses of the attendant boy ; and 1 closely marked the un- 
moved figure and unchanging face of the other unem- 
ployed spectators of the scene* 

*t His work is done," thought I, " and the passionless 
wretch has no remorse, to vary a look or agitate a 
limb ! And has the world, indeed, forever closed upon 
the lovely victim to his and to others' crimes ? Did 
his hand do the deed ? And can such things really be ?'* 

I could not, during the progress of the burial, muster 
calmness enough to enter collectedly inta such a train 
of thought, as I felt to be requisite for one who would 
effectively pursue the scrutiny I was resolved to under- 
take. That the unfortunate girl had been unfairly hast- 
ened from her earthly tenure, I could not doubt. That 
the baffled violator of principle, and duty, and feeling, 
stood gazing into the grave for which his hand had fur- 
nished the tenant, I was firmly convinced. That the 
officiating priest, and the other necessary agents of the 
last awful office, were innocent accessories^ I was wil- 
jiog to believe. My indignation was solely directed 
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ftgainst the wretch who bad, I felt assured, caused the 
death, at the thought of which I trembled, in mingled 
rage and horror ; and I made many deep and unutter* 
ed TOWS of vengeance, which I knew not at the moment 
how to execute. 

I thought, however, that one important point would 
be to mark surely the faces of each of the associates in 
what I witnessed, that certainty of their identity might 
aid me in the inquisition I mteant to demand at the 
hands of the magistrates, and of which I felt I could 
produce but vague evidence. With this object, I care- 
fully bent my looks upon the priest, the boy, and the 
grave-digger ; and I continued the observation by the 
fitful glimpses of the two lanterns, until all was nearly 
concluded : — and then a glance to the eastward showed 
me the opening streaks of dawn breaking through the 
gloom, and warned me of the necessity for instant re- 
treat. I accordingly stepped cautiously back upon the 
pathway, quickly gained the garden door, and was soon 
once more under cover of the Maison de SaniL 

I passed cautiously by the doctor^s study, and regain- 
ed my own room. 1 lay down on the bed, and turning 
my eyes to one of the open windows which looked 
eastwards, I endeavoured to regulate and concentre my 
thoughts, for the purpose I had resolved to pursue. 
But, as is so often the case with any methodized at- 
tempt, I found it utterly impossible to succeed. 1 toss- 
ed about, bewildered and confused, in vain efforts to 
arrange some plan for the certain punishment of' the 
guilty villain, and with nothing fixed in my mind, but a 
determination to bring him to justice. But at times I 
felt myself start up convulsively, as the shocking 
thought of the murdered girl came upon me. The 
figures of the yellow doctor, and the assistant woman, 
who, I had no doubt, had lent her ready hand to the 
deed, seemed to fiit before me ; and the poor victim 
herself was presented in all the horrid combinations of 
suffering which fancy could invent. 

Two or three hours must have passed in this state of 
conscious, yet unreasoning agitation, for I was aroused 
from it into ope of f| s^U more painful reality, by a 
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broad burst of soDshine which flashed into the cham-. 
ber ; and I saw, io utter astonishment, that the sun had 
already mounted far aboye the horizon, and had just 
forced his way through a mass of heavy clouds, which 
had till then imprisoned his beams. Quick as the light 
thus breaking on me, came the recollection of the young 
Englishman, and I sprang from my bed with a feeling 
of horror, at the new-born thought that he too might 
be in danger, if not marked for destruction. I speedily 
dressed, and descended the stairs with a rapid foot, 
careless of whom I might disturb, or, if I reflected at 
all, desirous rather of a host of evidence to the day- 
light scrutiny on wfiich I was bent. 

When I reached the door of the doctor^s study, I 
started back, surprised to find it open. I looked in, but 
could distinguish nothing distinctly, the window being 
still closed, and the dull light admitted by the door- way 
showing no object much beyond it. As I remembered 
the, localities of the room, I had no difficulty in groping 
my way to the one adjoining, where I had a few hours 
before left the Englishman asleep. I therefore cau- 
tiously walked towards it, and with outstretched arms, 
and somewhat aided by the dim light, I was soon within 
it — the door being also open. This circumstance caus- 
ed me a pang of. suspicion, but I had no time for specu- 
lation on my sensations or their causes. I quickly stood 
by the bed side, and T held my head down to listen for 
the breathings of the sleeper. I heard no sound. 

With an agitation every moment increasing I put 
forth my hands, and felt in every direction for my friend 
— for so, in my dread of his peril, I could not help con- 
sidering the stranger. Nothing met my touch but the 
cold sheeting, for the coverlid had been thrown aside, 
and the bed was tenantless. I instantly drew back the 
window-curtains, and threw the casement open ; and, 
examining the room, I found that every thing belonging 
to the young man was removed. 

I stood for a while transfixed in surprised alarm. I 
knew not what to conjecture. It was evident that no 
struggle had taken place. The bed and pillow bore 
the mark of the sleeper's formy but no part of the co- 
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Tering or drapery was in the least degree disturbed. 
Every article of furaitiire stood in the places where I 
had seen them the previous nigfit ; and the whole ap- 
pearance of the room gave the lie to my first appre- 
hensions, that it had been the scene of some violent deed. 

What, then, conld have become of the stranger ? 
Had some fabricated story lured him away ? Had his 
false friend returned, and induced him to quit the place 
to which he so lately felt himself bound by the strongest 
of all ties? Or what were the causes of his disappear- 
ance ? These questions rose rapidly and together in 
my mind, and ere they could assum^ the consistency of 
reflection, he who could best have answered them en- 
tered the room, and stood before me : this was the chief 
doctor. Believing that I saw in his evident amazement 
at my presence a certain proof of guilt, though I could 
not calculate its extent, I determined not to lose the 
opportunity of extorting from his surprise what I had 
little hope of recovering from his conscience. 

^^ You start back. Sir ! You are astonished to see me 
here !'' said I, in the most peremptory tone of cross- 
questioning. 

^^ And well I may be, my dear Sir : I little expected 
the good luck of so early a visit from the person I so 
ardently wished to see.*" 

^^ You might easily have gratified that wish, did it in- 
deed exist ; but I much fear-—'' 

" Do you, then, suppose I would disturb you, after 
the agitated evening you passed, for the sake of my own 
anxiety ? You little know me. Could selfish conside- 
rations — " 

"Doctor, I tell you, in one word, this canting and 
cringing will not now avail ; I am not to be trifled with. 
Where is my countryman, whom I lefl last night under 
your care, and who is no longer here ? I insist on an 
answer — an ample and immediate answer !'' 

" Time, time, my good Sir ! You shall have a suflS- 
cient reply, and satisfactory, I trust To gratify my 
friends — " 

" Do not class me among them, Sir ; I disown the 
title : answer my question !" 
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«• Pray sit down, my dear Sir.'^ 

^* No, Sir. I swear before Heayen not to know re* 
pose of any kind till this mystery is cleared ap, and my 
coantryman^s safety secured P* 

'^ Sir, I honour your feelings : it is thus tbat Eoglisli- 
men, by their noble nationality—" 

^( Stand off !" exclaimed I, putting an end to this 
broken colloquy ; and, roughly removing the open band 
which the insinuating hypocrite had familiarly placed 
on my shoulder, I was hastily qcdtting the room, vowing 
to take summary means for procuring information, when 
he caught me by the arm, and, with his most syco- 
phantic tone, entreated me calmly to listen to him. 

^' Where is iny countryman ? Answer me at once, 
and without shuffling or preface !" said I. 

^' Well, then, since you must know it, he is safe and 
well in the garden-house," replied the doctor. 

These words fell upon me with a heavy and stupify- 
ing weight. I was thoroughly shocked, and stood for 
some minutes silent, while the doctor ran on in a fluent 
and defenme gabble, as I supposed ; but I did not com- 
prehend a syllable, 

^^ Good God I" said 1, at length recovering myself, 
^ and have you been base enough to break your solema 
pledge ?" 

^^ Heaven forbid !" answered the doctor. *' No ; the 
word of a man of honour ^ould be as inviolate as — ^ 

^^ What, then, am I to believe that he went quietly 
and of his own accord into that hateful den ?" 

^^ You may, indeed, believe it, for it is perfectly 
true." 

'^ Then let me see him instantly, that I may learn 
from himself the reasons for such a compliance." 

^That, my good Sir, is impossible just now. His 
situation requires the greatest calmness ; he must not 
be disturbed. Besides, it is in direct violation of the 
rules of the garden-house to allow strangers to enter 
there. But," ctmtinued the doctor, seeing I was again 
about to reply too roughly — ^ but you, I promise you, 
shall form an exception to the rule. You shall see 
your countryman when he is in a state to receive yo« : 
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he is this moment reposing from the soothing effects of 
a warm hath.'^ 

^^ Reposing ! Soothing effects I^' uttered I, all mj sus- 
picions reviving. " Why, what has happened ? What 
need had he of soothing remedies ?'' 

" Why, yon see, my very good Sir, the fact is that 
altfiough he was removed without the least objection 
on his part^-to that I pledge you my honour-^still he 
afterwards became extremely violent, and we were 
forced (unwillingly. Heaven knows t) to have recourse 
to strong means to calm him/' 

'^ I know not what to think of it,'' said I : ^H will 
not, however, do any thing rashly, nor say aught with- 
out good reason. I shall wait your pleasure to admit 
me to see this young man ; and on your own head be 
the responsibility if any thing wrong should happen to 
him.'' 

'^ Surely, my dear Sir, that emphasis means some- 
thing ? What is upon your mind ? Speak out candidly." 
. The doctor's practised face was impenetrable to the 
gaze which I fixed on it. He did not acknowledge, in 
a single feature, or by the movement of one muscle, 
the justice of the reproachful glance. I thought v^ords 
would have no better chance with him ; and not wish- 
ing to waste them, or weaken the effect of the mea- 
sures I meant to take, I resolved to retire to my room, 
and carefully note down what had passed before my 
eyes, and thus lay the regular foundation for all my 
future proceedings. Little did 1 think that the chance 
discovery of these very minutes several years after- 
wards, would induce me to make public, in this way, 
the occurrences they referred to. 

I once more mounted the. stairs, and entered my 
chamber ; and, with as much calmness as I could com- 
mand, I committed to paper a statement of what I had 
observed since my entering the Maison de Sanii^ in 
reference not only to the Engli^man, but to his hapless 
mistress, from the yelloiv doctor's conduct at the dinner 
table, to the closing in of the grave. This task per- 
formed, and still no summons arriving from the doctor, 
I was resolved to wait no longer ; and I again descend- 
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ed, determined to enforce, if possible, the immediate 
performance of his promise that I should see my coan- 
trjrman. 

I knocked at the stadj door, and receiving no an- 
swer, I opened it and walked in. It was empty, and I 
immediately turned from it to seek the doctor,* whom 
I supposed to be at the garden-house. On my way oat, 
one of the men servants, who had taken so active a 
part in the events of the preceding evening, passed 
rapidly by me, with an expression of alarm visibly 
marked on his countenance. In the natural, but oflen 
misplaced avidity with which we attribute such a 
symptom to the object of our own anxiety, I felt Jthat 
this frightened face had some connexion with the 
Englishman's situation. I accordingly laid hold of the 
wretch, and peremptorily asked him what had hap- 
pened ? 

^^ DonU ask me, Sir ; you will know it soon enough — 
but I was not to blame. Let me go ; let me go." 

(( What is it, then ? I will hold you fast Uli you tell 
me." 

^^ I am sworn not, Sir — ^I dare not betray what passes 
here." 

" Where are you hurrying to, then ?" 

^^ To the mairie. Sir — to fetch the mayor, that he 
may examine the — '■ — . Let me go ; it is as much as 
my life is worth to be seen with you." 

A violent effort to escape from my grasp accompani- 
ed these last words, and he ran off in the direction of 
the court-yard. My first impulse was to follow him 
and force out the truth in the magistrate's presence, but 
a voice detained me by exclaiming, in a mysterious 
tone, — 

** I will tell you all about it. He is dead .'" 

It was the fat lady who spoke. She stood at a little 
distance, among the shrubs, and looked at me with a 
vacant gaze. 

^^ Dead !" echoed I, my mind fixed on but one object 
to whom the word could apply — ^^ impossible \ Who 
iold you so ? What do you mean t" 

f^ What I 84y. He is dead," 
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Her cold, apathetic look, and the oracalar air with 
which this boding aenience was uttered, were oppres- 
sivelj annoying. 1 could not bear to stand parleying 
with tbia strange mixtare of reason and follv, and I 
roshed towards the garden-hoqse to obtain the direct re- 
moval or Gonfirination of mj fears. As I closely ap- 
proached this hateful den, the sound of voices coming 
from it made me pause a moment ; and I distinguished 
the tones of the doctor and the housekeeper— his in 
entreaty and expostulation, hers in loud reproach. 

^^ Be pacified, my dear Jacqueline,^' said he ; ^' of 
what Qse now is this ? Can it bring him to life again T^ 

*^ No, no— it cannot. All my bitter sorrow is of no 
avail — I know it well. His fine eyes will never open 
— ^his manly limbs are slifiened in death — and who is to 
blame ? I» it not I ? Did not I bring him back ? Am 
I not perjured before God and man ? Oh doctor, doc- 
tor, this crime will bang heavy on your soul !" 

^< Tut, tut, 'tis only a man the less, and a few years 
the sooner. You make too much of such an event. 
Besides, you are not to blame — no one indeed — no force 
was used to bring him back." -^ 

^^ You solemnly ratified my promise that he should 
not be placed in the garden-house !" 

^^ Not forced into it, Jacqueline — and he was not. 
We carried him to it in his heavy sleep." 

^^ And who lulled him to security? Was it not I— 
am I not the cause of all ?" 

^' No, no — I mixed the sleeping draught, not you* 
All the blame is mine, if any one's ; but it was hk own 
deed." 

^^ God grant it was for the sake of the.souls of others I 
Oh, may Heaven forgive me for being even an innocent 
actor in this dreadful scene !" 

I could no longer bear this. No doubtful meaning 
attached itself to what was spoken. None but the Eln- 
glishman could have been thus alluded to. I burst 
Uirongh the shrubs that concealed me from the path, 
«nd 1 stood in the middle of it as the speakers came to* 
wards me. 

As I burst forth, the doctor stood still, and seenml 
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wholly thrown off his guard. The housekeeper sprang 
towards me, with streaming eyes, and a countenance of 
deep anguish. 

<' Oh, spare me ; in mercy, spare your reproaches !'' 
exclaimed she, with a choked utterance. ^^ You can 
sa^ nothing so dreadful, as what I feel. I am the cause 
of all — it was ail my doing. What could ha?e urged 
me to bring him back ? Was it not to save his mistress 
from pollution? You do not believe I meant to betray 
him ? But I am the cause of all !'^ 

'^Hush, hush, Jacqueline,^^ whispered the doctor. 
^^ He knows nothing of what has happened.^' 

" Yes, I do know it," exclaimed I, " Your voice 
should' be lower, and your acts still darker, if you hope 
to escape the justice I will invoke. ' Yes, I do know it 
— another murder is added to the list of crimes which 
call for vengeance on this hateful place, and on all of 
you, a vile gang together." 

" Murder, Sir!" cried the doctor, in a tone too bul- 
lying for perfect innocence, yet too bold for actual guilt 
— '^ Murder ! have a care what you say, Mister English- 
man ; or I shall find means to make you pay for this 
outrage." 

" Oh no, Sir — there was no murder. Do not accuse 
him of that. It was bud enough, God knows, but not 
murder." 

^ Where, then, is my countryman ? Is he not dead ? 
What has destroyed him ? Was he not alive and well, 
two hours ago— less, indeed — when I spoke with you 
in your study ?" 

" True," replied the doctor, to whom I had put 
these questions — " true, he is dead — and he was so, 
even while we spoke together. Even then — at th6 
very moment, perhaps — he destroyed himself, in a pa- 
roxysm of insanity." 

'' Then, by Heavens, you drorot him mad !" exclaim- 
ed L ^^ But I do not believe it. If he be dead, it was 
not by his own hand he died. There has been some 
foal play. Where is your chief assistant ? The sal- 
low-eomplexioned one f Does he know any thing of 
this frightful event r^ 
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<^ Hj poor friend ! He does indeed — and wretched 
he is at the result He was the first to hasten at the 
cry of alarm, and he vainly planged his lancet into the 
poor lad's throat, even from the carotid artery no blood 
would come. He was stone dead.'' 

"God forgive me!— God forgive met" cried the 
housekeeper, wringing her hands, and weeping aloud. 

*' You make my blood run cold," said i. " How did 
this happen, if indeed you speak the truth ?" 

" How did it happen ? naturally enough, and simply 
too— the way such things terminate nine times out of 
ten, particularly with Englishmen. Driven desperate 
at finding himself secured, he was not an instant alone 
before he strangled himself." 

" But why secure him ? Why leave him alone ? 
Why leave him the means of suicide, if, as you persist 
in saying, he was mad ?" 

" Ay, Sir, now you ask rational questions, and I will- 
ingly answer them. It was indeed my intention to have 
told you of this event, and made you a witness to the 
legal inquiry about to be entered into. 1 was on the 
way to seek you when you burst into the path." 

False as L knew this to be, I made no reply. I was 
utterly shocked at the event, the details of which I was 
getting by piece-meal. I listened without interruption ; 
and the doctor's relation, true or false, was only broken 
in upon by the housekeeper's convulsive sobs and un- 
connected exclamations of self-reproach and sorrow. 

" Yes, my dear Sir, it was my intention to have qui- 
etly and calmly prepared you for this sad news. 1 know, 
by self-experience, the shock its abrupt disclosure must 
give to a sensitive heart. Besides, in a highly excited 
state of nervous irritation, there is no knowing the 
effects these sudden surprises may create. However, 
as I said before, the man is no more — -^nd the regrets 
of sensibility and affection, like the flowers strewed 
upon a grave, may adorn, but cannot animate the dead." 

A pause followed this metaphor, which the doctor 
had no doubt often served up on such occasions, and a 
keen glance over the convenient pocket handkerchief 
which he held for a moment to his facoy watched the 
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ftjGTect of bis eloqaeoce. It OBly added to my impatiencey 
which be seemed to perceive, for he immediately re* 
samed — 

" Yes, my dear Sir, when we coDrersed together thie 
moniing, I believed that all was well*-that the poor 
young gentleman had recovered from his fury at disco* 
vering the restraint he was in— for I must tell yon that 
I felt it necessary for his own safety and well being to 
have him removed in his sleep from the room where 
you left him. Why these deep groans, my good Jac* 
qoeline? Neither your pledge nor my honour were 
compromised ; no force was used. Yes, yes. Sir, I will 
go CO. 1 read your anxiety in your looks. Well, Sir, 
you will acquit me of dishonour on that score. On the 
faith of a physician, I assure you, his removal was quite 
necessary. The sequel proves him (o have been mad. 
Instead of calmly submitting to the salutary restraint, 
and the remedies we proposed on his awaking, he was 
quite furious. He pushed me from him — ^struck down 
my excellent friend and first assistant^ — raved wiklly of 
the young lady — talked of love, and liberty, and God 
knows what — and when we at last forced him down on 
the bed and tied his arms, he burst into tears, and wept 
like a child.'' 

*' Poor fellow — unfortunate young man — may Heaven 
pity him and take him — what agony must have wrung 
his mind !" exclaimed the housekeeper in a fresh burst 
of grief. 

^^ Well, Sir,'' continued the Doctor, ^ being much 
afflicted by his distress, I removed the camt^o/e." 

^^ The camisole /" echoed the housekeeper, and the 
word seemed to penetrate to my heart 

" Yes, Jacqueline, I removed the camuole. Don't 
start at that word, Sir— many a man has it saved from 
destruction !" 

^^ Many a one has it driven to desperation I" said the 
housekeeper. 

^^ Yes, Sir," continued the doctor, unheeding her inter- 
ruption, ^^ worked on by my sensibility, I fatally removed 
the best security for the patient's safety. But hii ap- 
peared utterly exhausted— worn out, as it we^e, by |ill 
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struggle — and he calmlj consented to be placed In d 
warm bath. Apparently soothed and refreshed bj this 
remedy, he again lay down in bed, a faithfal guardian 
was left to watch in his chamber. Bat no sooner was 
my back turned, (my worthy friend and first assistant 
being already out of the way,) than he persuaded the 
man to quit his post, feigning a wish for repose, and de- 
claring he could not sink to sleep with another person 
in the > room. The man — poor Ambrose — (a kind-heart- 
ed fellow — he did it for the best) — relying on the good 
faith of the patient^ complied with this treacherous re- 
quest; and scarcely could he have closed the door, 
when your countryman — most dishonourably, I must 
say, and with the peculiar cunning of insane persons-^ 
put an end to his existence*" 

'< God forgive and pity liim !'' murmured the house- 
keeper. 

The doctor stood still, took a pinch of snuff, and seem- 
ed to consider his recital as finished. But I was far 
from being satisfied. I passed over the doctor's rea&on- 
ing on the point of honour, the treachery and cunning 
of the unfortunate young man; and 1 asked him to ex- 
plain how he had perpetrated the desperate deed. 

'' Ay, Sir," replied he^ " you may well ask that ques- 
tion, for I still ask it of myself. How could he succeed in 
effecting his purpose, when every reasonable means 
were carefully removed? Why, Sir, the most trifiing 
thing that could be rationally turned to self-destruction 
was taken away — not even his cravat — not as much as 
a nail — not a pin was left in the room. But, Sir, mad- 
ness will effect miracles in such a case— and you shall 
hear of the singular method taken by this maniac to 
baffle our precautions, and, you will excuse my saying, 
ungratefully to annoy us, and throw a stigma on this 
establishment— for assuredly he could have no other 
motive in strangling himself." 

«For Heaven's sake, Doctor, don't speak thus ! How 
can you feel enmity to the dead!" cried the house- 
keeper. 

^«( Jacqueline, you are totally unable to enter into my 
^selings— so hold your tongue. I forbid you to inter- 
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fere further ia tkk mkitter. Have yon do coBsideratioD 
for me ?— do resentment for the iosiilt offered to roe;-— to 
me personaUj— to my professional repntation^^y the 
^t of one of my patients having killed himself 2 If he 
had had even the honour^ the delicacy, to leave a )in* 
or two behind him to thank me for my care of him, I 
should not have blamed him in the least ^ hut as it is, i 
never will forgive him— never ! But, see^ here comet 
(he mayor to examine into the transaction. 1 will do 
all I can to smother my just resentment. You may re- 
tire to the house, Jacqueline. Now^ Sir, you can, if 
you choose it, attend and hear the witnesses give their 
statements to the magistrate. I am willing to pardon 
your hasty expression a while ag^o-«-I am not a man to 
bear enmity f^r inconsiderate warmth, but a deliberate 
insult I will never forgive^— never 1 Mcnuiiur le Mnirf, 
I have the honour to oiSer you my civiBtiea. I ask you 
a thousand pardons for disturbing you so early this monn 
ing. But what can be said ? If foreigners will, without 
respect to the authorities, or, 1 might say, to individur 
als, fix on unseasonable hours to violate the laws in this 
way, you know I am not responsible, i am sure Jfo»* 
rieur U Maire will acquit me of any want of due regard 
to himself or to the magistracy,'* 

^^ Monneur le Docttur will not do me the injustice to 
imagine that I could suspect him of aught incondstent 
with the most perfect propriety and good breeding.'^ 

^^ Ah, Monsieur le Maire^ you are too good*--tQO io« 
dulgent — I shall be proud to endeavour to merit soch 
distinguished approbation." 

^^ Not at all. Monsieur h Docieur. A man Hke yoa 
has no want of eulogy. Your reputation— ypur well 
known character— allow me~" 

Here the mayor held forth his snuff-hox^ and the dec* 
tor obsequiously plunged his thumb and three fingers 
into the proffered contents-~the only compHment nol 
Oioroughly empty which was bandied between them. I 
felt the most impatient contempt of the callous physl* 
clan and the cold*blooded functionary, who could so em« 
ploy themselves, on the veiy threshold, as 1 might call 
il, of despair and orhae. The poor housekeepftr seem* 
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ed affected by still stronger emotioas ; and the doctor 
at length proposed to the mayor to proceed to the ar- 
rangement of ^ the little affair,^' as he called it. 

" Most willingly," answered the mayor. " Public 
duty requires this examination on my part, unnecessary 
as I consider any inquiry to be, beyond that which you 
yourself might answer. Your respectable character is 
a sufficient guaranty.'' 

^^ Ah, Monsieur k Maire /'' replied the doctor, cutting 
him short, with a cringe extraordinary, and ushering 
him into the garden-house, the door of which had been 
unbolted and unbarred at bis knock. 

" Now, Sir, if you please," continued he, addressing 
me, and pulling off his black silk cap, and I stepped for- 
ward, followed by the housekeeper, who declared she 
would also attend, notwithstanding the doctor's hint to 
the contrary. He showed no disposition to contend the 
point with her; and in a minute more the low door was 
closed behind us by Michel, and we pursued our way 
along the narrow corridor. The doctor now took the 
lead, and stepped briskly on before the measured steps 
of the mayor, on whose track I followed closely, the 
housekeeper coming next, and Michel bringing up the 
rear. The aspect of the place was horrible — low, nar- 
row^ and dark — ^the doors of the several rooms on each 
fide firmly closed, and the most discordant noises pierc- 
ing through them, groans^ shrieks, and in one or two 
^places biirsts of appalling laughter. The hapless ma- 
niacs had been, no dotibt, cautioned to be quiet, and, 
with the cross-grained tact of insanity, had thus violated 
the commands of their tyrants. 

^^ Come on, come on. Sir — fear nothing !" said the 
doctor, from the farthest end of the corridor, to the 
cautious magistrate, who gave evident symptoms of 
alarm ; and we all silently moved forward to the place 
of our immediate destination. 

The mayor shrunk back, and shuddered as he looked 
before him into the room. I sympathised with the 
shock he suffered, as if I had held a link of an electrical 
chain. The housekeeper tremblingly grasped my arin. 
3Iichel poshed her forward ; imd, following the impuU 
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BiOD) in II moment more we were M in the room, where 
stood (he yellow doctor, and Ambrose,. the attendant^ 
who had had the care of the Englishmao, and who en^ 
tered the place by a back entrance, aAer he had con- 
ducted the mayor and left him in parley with the chief 
doctor in the garden. 

One other object completed the awful and truly 
shocking appearance of the room— or, rather let me 
call it, the cell, for it was small, scarcely high enough 
to allow a tall man to stand upright, with one closely 
barred window, and totally unfurnished, but by a chair, 
a small table, and a mean ungarnished bed. On this 
wretched bier lay the outstretched corpse of the young 
Englishman, displaying the fine proportion of his limbs, 
for it was covered only by the shirt which hed furnish* 
ed him the means of self^estruction, and down the front 
of which two narrow strips had been ingeniously torn. 
His features showed but little of the distortion common 
in cases of violent death. The eyes and mouth had been 
closed by some accustomed hand, and the fine profile 
was placidly eirposed. But the livid colouring of stran- 
gulation was on his face. A still darker trace was evi- 
dent all round the throat ; and on the left side of it a 
broad and bloodless gash, made by the too tardy lancet, 
showed that life had ceased to circulate when the blade 
was applied. 

On the table by the bed side lay the simple appara- 
tus of death. This was one of the bedstead screws 
loosened from its place, to which was tied the two strips 
of linen, torn from the shirt and knotted firmly together. 
With this a tourniquet had been constructed ; and with 
such an apparently fragile noose the strong-nerved arm 
of despair completed the deed. 

The mayor, who was an old timid man, but compas- 
sionate and clear sighted, seemed sensibly affected 
while he gazed on this sad spectacle of premature death. 
The housekeeper could not support the view. No 
sooner did her eye rest on the livid face than all the 
violence of womanly weakness broke forth, and she was 
removed from the room by the men-servants, insensible 
and in strong hysterics. 
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. The mayor proceeded to bis examination— but what 
a mockerj of an inquest it displayed ! A few honied 
questions put to the two doctors and the attendants, 
loosely answered, and briefly noted down, sufficed for 
the legal ratification of the doctor^ recital. All was ad- 
mitted, and recorded as fact. How insufficient an inqui> 
ry into so awful an event ! Not an oath administered 
•—not a witness sifted — not a secret elicited, if there 
were such — not a fact established, by any testimony of 
even decent solemnity I 

^' Good God !" thought I, «« is this indeed enough 1 
Can tkii satisfy tlie watchfid jealousy of judicial caution? 
Does the law require no more ? And are whole millions 
content with such imbecile legislation ? What, after all, 
if this story be not true — if this man has perished by 
some other hand than his own— if this den of suffering 
be indeed the depot of murder V^ 

Such were the notions that arose, as the old mayor 
took down his imperfect memoranda ; and as he prepar- 
ed to depart, declaring the inquest to be finished, i felt 
stupified, and unable to move. 

^^ Well, Sir,'' said the doctor to me, with an air of un- 
feeling selfishness that filled me with disgust, ^^ I trust 
you are quite satisfied. You see the respectable magis- 
trate has ezatxuaed this affair — ^you see that our laws al- 
low every indulgence to any foreign gentleman who may 
cut himself 4>ff without any reser?ation for the motives 
of the deed, though it were perhaps well if some pos- 
thumous disgrace, some ex post facto punishment, justified 
the insulted honour of a Frenchman ! But, Sir," ccm- 
tinued he, taking a large pinch of snuff, ^^ the magnani- 
mity of our code scorns to wage war against the dead- 
no stake is driven through the poor mortal remains in 
our country." 

«« It would be weM, Sir," aaid I, ^^ that individuals fol- 
lowed so good an example, and foreb<Mre to outrage the 
mind that they may have forced to madness— «/* indeed 
the body"— but I stopped short, not merely from a feel^ 
idg of the uselessness of this contest, but from the con- 
viction, which a moment's cool reflection had establish* 
ed, that the unfortunate young man had truly been hk 
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own destroyer. All the appearances of the place con- 
firmed the fact. There was no evidence of a struggle, 
not a mark of violence on the bodj, nor on the fragile 
garment which covered it, but the trace where the 
shreds were deliberately torn down. But the strongest 
proof of such having been the mode of his death lay, I 
thought, in the impossibility of such a tale having been 
invented^ and such improbable means imagined and as- 
serted for the accomplishment of the deed. But having 
seen the fatal evidences, and heard the details, I firmly 
believe that such was the fact ; and since that day I have 
never doubted that the only parallel death which I have 
ever heard of— that of Pichegru-*-was truly stated, al- 
though I had before considered it impossible. 

i^ Yes, doctor," resumed I, as the old magistrate stood 
close to me, complaisantly bowing, and throwing a last 
look of compassion on the corpse, ^^ I am so far satisfied 
in this unhappy afiair as to believe the recital I have 
heard. Any observation now as to the causes of the sad 
Catastrophe would be of little avail. But there is 
another matter," and I here looked at the yellow doctor, 
^^ of a more questionable nature, into which I feel it a 
bounden duty to inquire, and to which 1 must request 
the mayor^s best attention. In one word, gentlemen — I 
address you both — I witnessed the funeral of the lady in 
the church-yard last night." 

^^ Well, Sir, and what then ?" said the chief doctor, 
with great composure, while his assistant shewed no 
change. 

^^ And what then ?" echoed I. ^^ Is it thus you allude 
to any thing connected with the mysterious death and 
midnight burial of that hapless female ?" 

^^ Lord bless you, Sir, there was no mystery in it. She 
died a natural death, and a happy relief to her it was, 
for the world does not hold one object to attach her to 
it. She was buried at night— we always bury our dead 
at night— the law allows it. Sir, and both death and bu- 
rial are duly certified by myself and my friend and first 
assistant here, and the papers deposited in the office of 
Monsieur le Maire an hour ago." 

VOL. I. 10 
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"Yes^ Sir, that I fully confirm, ifyoa are inter* 
ested in the sahject,'^ said the mayor, offering me n 
pinch of snuff, and moving onwards. 

I knew not what to say. I saw that it was vain to 
attempt to penetrate the shield of professional tact and 
official sanction which covered the transactions of the 
place. I accordingly moved on, with the others, through 
the garden, silently but fruitlessly endeavouring to ar- 
range my thoughts into some systematic train. 

Michel, who had reached the house before we ap- 
proached it, now came briskly up to the doctor, and 
whispered something to him, 

*' Indeed ! Already !" exclaimed the doctor, and turn- 
ing to his sallow assistant, he added something in a lower 
tone, of which I only caught the last words — " the pa- 
rents (or the relations^ for the French word is the same 
for both,) are come to take her away.'' And then' 
addressing me, he said, "Come on, Sir, and you will see 
the departure of one in whom you are interested.'' 

The fat lady was the only person who now inspired 
me with any peculiar interest beyond the pity I felt for 
all the forced inmates of the horrid place. But a minute 
or two shewed me that an object did exist to fill me with 
astonishment, and a momentary delight, that almost ef- 
faced the recent shock, but which as quickly subsided 
into a gloomy association with it. 

Slowly supported down the narrow stairs by the at- 
tendant nurse, and emerging from the little portal, the 
face and form of the beautiful sufferer, whom I believed 
to be in her grave, broke upon me like a vision of a 
purer world, and made me start back in doubt, which 
was succeeded first by the delight* and next by the gloom 
I have described. Almost incredulous, I witnessed the 
meeting between the lovely girl and her father and 
mother, who came in person at the summons of her 
lover's treacherous companion, to snatch her, as he 
and they thought, from the danger of the Englishman's 
ardent love. They little knew they could but divorce 
her from the neighbourhood of his breathless body ! The 
sweet girl rushed into their outstretched arms like one 
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reprieved from death. They deluged her with teanr, 
and, utterly subdued by her evideDt state of sufferlog, 
they implored her forgiveness, like truant children at 
their parents^ knees. 

Nothing could be more affecting than the scene. The 
daughter embraced, with straining energy, the repentant 
authors of her being and the unintentional cause of her 
misery, of which even she did not then know the full 
extent. Has she since known it ? Has some less fal- 
tering tongue than mine — for I dared not utter the 
truth when she inquired after him — informed her of his 
fate ? I confess myself ignorant — perhaps culpably, 
but certainly not unfeelingly so — of her after history. 
Gratified to be witness of even the deceptive happiness 
1 then saw her enjoy, I have never since sought for the 
information of her subsequent sorrow. Still less could 
I risk hearing of the fickle forgetfulness of his fate and 
her own sufferings, which the lapse of years has possi- 
bly brought ; for beautiful, and passionate, and tender as 
she was, she was but human, and who may answer for 
the wasting influence of time upon the tenderest and 
truest heart ? 

I saw her leave the hateful scene of so much anguish, 
little knowing that she lef\ within it a spectacle of hoiw 
ror, compared to which all the rest was ecstasy ; and 1 
have never since had tidings of her fate. The treach- 
erous yWen^^ seemed shocked — thunderstruck, when he 
heard my - poor countryman^s fate. He made all the 
wretched reparation in his power, as if to throw a veil 
of decent repentance on his perfidy ; and on him devolv- 
ed the task of paying the last duties to the hapless 
youth, and of telling his sad story to his friends.^' 

The reader will easily divine that it was the body of 
the poor old worn-out woman of which I had witnessed 
the funeral. 

A strong representation was afterwards made in the 
proper quarter, as to those events, and others of the 
same nature, which had previously and subsequently 
taken place within the Maison de SanU. The establish** 
ment was in consequence broken up— the persons who 
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formed it were dispersed beyond the reach of my in« 
qniries — and the mansion has since been converted into 
a seminary for young females, where, I hope, the puri- 
fying practices of virtue and intelligence have for ever 
wiped away the stains of its former pollution. 

If, in this desultory sketch, enough has been shown 
of the likelihood of abuse in private mad^houses^ and 8uf> 
ficient done to make one being pause before he exposes 
another to the same danger, the subject will not be with- 
out a moral, nor the writer without a reward. 
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How often have I regretted that the sisterhood of 
charity should be confined to the continent, and to ca- 
tholic countries,! It is an establishmebt at once so use- 
ful and so simple, that its extension to all the nations of 
the earth is as desirable as it is feasible. If the order 
of Sosurs de la Charitk must be considered essentially re- 
ligious, it is to be lamented that the protestant church 
has, for the two last centuries (unlike the early reform- 
ers), failed to extract the essence of what is really good 
in the institutions of the church of Rome. But this, the 
hest of them, may scarcely be ranked among the reli- 
gious orders ; it is utterly free from all that is objection- 
able in the generality of them. It is rather an institu-^ 
tion of pure hi^manity, without one of the degrading 
defects arising from bigotry or fanaticism. It does not 
immure its votaries in cells, wasting the body, and nar- 
rowing the mind. It sends them forth into the worlds 
in all the beautiful energy of benevolence ; and calls 
them back to their pious retreat, not soured by austeri* 
ty, nor cramped by indolence, but glowing with the 
wholesome fatigue of good works, to be soothed bv 
well earned and innocent repose. 

It is true the Sceurs de la Ckariti make vows inconsist- 
ent with the protestant religion, and wear a costume, 
grotesque at the present day to the public eye, but ve- 
nerable in their own view from its antiquity, it being 
the same that was worn by the foundress of the order 
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two hundred yean ago.* But the principle of the in^ 
stitution is independent of, and superior to, shapes of 
dress or forms of speech, and can adapt itself with ease 
and advantage to e?ery model of society, and every 
mode of faith. 

Why, then, should it he excluded from us ? Why 
should not England adopt, as a civil establishment^ what 
France enjoys as a religious institution ? Cannot char- 
ity preserve the existence of such a blessing without 
the aid of sectarian vows ? Are oaths of " poverty, 
chastity, obedience, and service to the poor,^'t wanting 
to inspire the generous hearts that throb with sympa- 
thy, and long for opportunities to aid the wretched? 
No, we might have the institution of " charity" solidly 
and surely formed amongst us, divested of all those ex- 
traneous trappings which clog the march of benevo- 
lence, apd rob the principle of its simplicity. 

I know not whether objections may exist, or might 
be imagined, against such an innovation on the actual 
state of things in England. There may be some real 
and rational obstacle ; and abundance of bugbear op- 
position might be raised, by the frightened spirit of 
our own fanatics. ^ Popery might be fancied lurking in 
every fold of even a lay sister's dress, by those whose 
prismatic vision could turn the snow white robes of Vir- 
tue into scarlet^ and see the goddess herself enthroned 
in Babylon, But such opponents as these are not to be 
dreaded, though by no means despised. If prejudices 
could exist in such a case, they should be removed, and 
every measure taken to secure to the institution — what 
must<i in fact, become its own wherever it exists — a wide 
and grateful popularity. 

But though adapted to all countries, there is one 
where it is not known, but to which it is peculiarly 

* The very unbecoming cap owes its origin to a piece of royal 
gallantry* Louis XIV. seeing a very pretty fille de chariU^ said 
she was so handsome as to require a veil to conceal her charms 
from the v-ulgar gaze; and he threw the white handkerchief he car*- 
ried in hits hand over her head. The form which it took for an in- 
stant gave the model for the cap which is worn to this day.*— Fuic 
SU Vincent de PauL 

t The four vows of the Soeurt de la CharitI, 
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united, and vrhere its existence wonld be a fifing balm 
poured on a nation's wonnds. I speak of Ireland, where 
poverty, sickness, and distress abound in nntold profo-. 
sion ; where, annually, hundreds die of starvation, thoiH 
sands exist in hunger, and where there are millions in 
want ! Therej at least, is a fair field for the formation 
of a ^^ Sisterhood of Charity P' and nowhere are the el- 
ements for its formation so abundant. 1 care not wheth- 
er its members consist of Protestants, Catholics, or Dis- 
senters. It ought to be open to all, for true benevolence 
is ignorant of distinctions. The Catholic Saur de Char* 
ith of Poland, France, or Belgium, never asks a wounded 
man his creed before she relieves his hurt, nor demands 
the expiring victim of disease to make ^^ a sign,'' ere 
she soothes his parting spirit. Why, then, should the 
society itself be exclusive, when its offices are not ? 
£stabli<>hed in a Catholic country, and by a Roman 
Catholic saint, it was impossible to make it otherwise at 
first ; but if once instituted among us^ it should and 
would be free for the admission of all. 

I confess myself enthusiastic on this subject ; and I do 
all that an absent individual can do, by thus throwing 
before the public, as far as this book may go, a sugges- 
tion which some pure and elevated mind may mark and 
dwell upon, till it become, as it did on the formation of 
the society in France, a passion with one remarkable 
woman, and an object of solicitude and interest to the 
whole nation. 

I shall not attempt to picture its advantages, or dwell 
upon them here. It appears to me the very extract 
and essence of Christianity put into action; and when I 
imagine for a moment the numbers of proud and, per- 
haps, prejudiced beings who perish in my country soon- 
er than encounter the evident pauperism of an hospital, 
preferring death within the bare walls of their garrets 
or cellars; — when I reflect on the many who, with 
plenty of medicine and doctors to administer it, expire 
for want of consolation ^^ to the mind diseased," I can- 
not but look with envy on the country I live in, and in 
sorrow towards that where I xnould live, to see the bless- 
ing that is enjoyed Acre, in this divine institution, and to 
iuow that it is not^ and never may be thtre. 
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It was about the jear 16^9 that the foundation of the 
establishment of the Sisterhood of Charity was laid in 
France, by the pious exertions of Vincent de Paul, a 
priest, greatly and justly celebrated for his uncommon 
Tirtues and the untiring energy of his character. He 
was the founder of many charitable institutions, partic- 
ularly V Hospice des Enfans trouvhJ^ He is canonized, 
and honoured with the title of Saint — as well merited 
in this instance as it has been misplaced in others. All 
the print shops in Paris display full length portraits of 
Vincent de Paul ; and the artist has given a roost speaks 
jng eulogy of this truly good man. Instead of being re- 
presented, like most of his brother saints, surrounded 
by the absurd and revolting types of superstition, he is 
placed in a street at night, in the midst of a winter 
storm, with an infant clasped to his breast, just rescued 
from the shroud of snow, to which some cruel mother 
had consigned it, and smiling in the face of its preserv- 
er. Such was the model (so unfrequently followed,) 
for christian ministers, and to whom is due the institu- 
tion of "L« S<mrs de la ChariU.^^ 

Vincent was aided in his first effort^ towards this ho- 
ly work by a Madame Legras, a widowed lady of illus- 
trious birth and large fortune, who associated herself 
with her pious confessor f and under their joint care it 
rapidly acquired consistence and immense success. The 
congregation^ or society, of " Filles de la Charite^^ spread 
all over France, and was divided into many different 
branches, under various titles ; many females of the 
£rst quality joined the association : and instances of vir- 
tue truly sublime were frequently displayed by almost 
every individual " Sister" to whom an occasion present* 
ed itself. 

For nearly two centuries this admirable institution 
remained undisturbed, and completely identified with 
France, as well as with the nations into which it was 
received with avidity. But in 1793 even the Sceurs de 
la Chariii did not escape the general ruin. The socie- 
ty was destroyed in Paris ; the houses and property of 
the institution were seized and confiscated ; the sister- 

• The Foundling Hospital. 
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hood dispersed and persecuted, and many of them pttt 
to death. The wretched rabhle in their frenzy de- 
stroyed the very beings who, in the moment of theit 
worst excess, woald have brought them succour and 
safety. In the provinces, however, the ScBurs were re* 
spected; and in 1801 the sagacity of Bonaparte, then 
enjoying his most glorious title, first consul of the re- 
public, re •established the institution, which from that 
day has become more flourishing, more extended, and 
more venerated than ever. 

The duties of the " Sisterhood of Charity " are sim- 
ple in their mere mention. They are confined to at- 
tending the poor and sick, administering medicines, 
nursing them, and giving them the consolations of reli- 
gion. Bat the details of such duties, put in practice, 
entail a varied train of trials and suflerings. A fund of 
charity must be deeply lodged in the heart of the fe- 
male that enters into this order ; and they who thus 
devote themselves to the service of the wretched, fre- 
quently abandon in doing so all the enjoyments attach- 
ed to the possession of large fortune and illustrious 
birth. For this sacrifice is not as rare as might be im- 
agined. Young girls, reared in the lap of pleasure, and 
destined to all the splendour and luxuries of the world, 
often voluntarily renounce them, and ofifer up a portion 
of the best years of their existence to the duties of be- 
nevolence and charity. We often see them flying firom 
all the seductions of a worldly life, to embrace, with 
ardour, the pious obligations of such pursuits ; and that, 
too, without having been excited to it, by the too fre- 
quent causes of self-sacrifice — one of those sudden losses 
which so cruelly reveal the power of death, or of those 
unlooked-for changes which betray the inconstancy of 
passion. 

They go through a noviciate of a few months, and 
the period of their vows is only for one year ; but many 
continue for a succession of years, and even for life. 
They can possess no property, nor enjoy any inheri- 
tance. They are supported and lodged, but their ser- 
vices are gratuitous. They are guided and governed 
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in their general administration by a code of instmctions 
drawn up by the hand of Vincent de ^Paul himself. 

Snch is a slight outline of this sisterhood, a real bles- 
sing to the countries where it exists, and an honour to 
human nature. I will now offer the reader a little 
sketch (a translation of a fragment of a French pamph- 
let which I picked up by chance), in which the writer 
appears to me to have happily caught, in one of the 
simplest add best points of yiew, the feelings which ac- 
tuate or inspire the ^* Sceurs de la Charite,^^ I must lay 
at the door of my original^ the indiscretion, if there be 
any, of exposing the name of the virtuous maiden, al- 
though she is entitled to the admiration and applause 
of the public. 



SfETJR DE CHARITE: 



SKETCH FROM I<IFE« 



t HAVE often met, in the streets of the capital, a Scent 
de ChariU^ whose youth inspired me with involuntary 
respect. Nothing could be more engaging than the 
expression of her countenance, nor more animated than 
her gait. There was an inexpressible charm in her 
blue eyes, and one could not help imagining that her 
woollen vestments concealed a beautiful form, as yet 
unchanged by time or fatigue. An air of health' and 
content characterised her person, and was quite enough 
to satisfy those who might have attributed her appar* 
ent sacrifice to some one of those sorrows, of which 
youth exaggerates the importance and duration. One 
might say with certainty that misfortune had never ap* 
preached her ; and it was easy to imagine that her pre- 
sence alone must, of itself, have been a happiness to 
the sufferers who enjoyed it. 

At whatever distance I perceived the Soeur £ug6nie, 
I, as it were mechanically, carried my hand to my hat ; 
and my respectful salutation was recompensed by a be- 
nevolent smile, which gave me a sensation of pleasure 
in which pride certainly was mingled ; but that feeling 
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I beUeve^ enters into the most innocent actions of oat 
liFes. This interchange of, salutations had established 
ft sort of silent intercourse between us, of which we 
never failed to avail ourselves at each fortuitous ren' 
contre, I was called one day to see a friend of mine, a 
poor devil of an author, whose talent had not preserv- 
ed him from misery, and whose persevering labours 
had brought him to the verge of the grave. I was Jess 
surprised than delighted to see the young sister at his 
bed-side. She was reciting some prayer, in a low 
▼oice, while the poor invalid seemed to enjoy a pro- 
found sleep. The half-opened door allowed me to 
enter without being perceived ; and, during some min- 
utes, I contemplated the touching spectacle of inno- 
cence supplicating for misfortune. 

A low sigh announced that the suiTerer was awake. 
The Sister perceived me, saluted me as usual, and rose 
to offer her patient a potion that she had herself pre- 
pared. He took it in his hands in a sort of transport. 
His looks expressed the most lively gratitude. ^^ My 
friend,'^ said he to me, ^^ God has taken pity on me, 
and has sent an angel to reconcile me to myself. Since I 
have had the happiness to fall ill, her care of me has 
been most tender and unceasing, nothing could surpass 
her charity ; and life is the least benefit 1 owe her." 

'' Speak less," said the young Sister, *^ the doctor 
was particular in his orders on that point;". and then, 
turning to me, as to an old acquaintance — ^^ he is much 
better — the doctor has pronounced him out of danger ; 
but a single imprudence might be fatal to him. Do not 
allow him to say more than is absolutely indispensable." 
Then, after having arranged a second potion, which the 
patient was to take , in an hour — ^^ 1 leave you," said 
she ; ^^ my duty calls me away : the doctor will come 
at noon, and I will return in the course of the day." 

My friend was just at that age when we have no 
faith in medicine, or the doctor, who comes to adminis- 
ter it. He set more value on the visits of the sister 
Eugenie than in all the science of the faculty ; and as 
soon as his guardian angel was gone, he assured me 
that he was entirely recovered, and feared nothing, and 
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thftt be only eoDseated to be still 9d i&valid for the 
bappiness of receiving the attendance of MaderaoiseHe 
Montmegeaa ; and as he perceived a movement of woih 
prise, oo my part, that I was not aUe to repress, he 
added, ^^ Yes, my friend, this yonng person is the 
grand-danghter of the Count de Mootmegeao, descended 
from one of the most nohle families of La Bresse. Her 
grandfather emigrated ; all his property was seized and 
sold, and his young daughter, whom he had left in 
France, reduced to a state of great difficulty. At length, 
when our cruel countrymen were tired of crying ^ Ptvt 
la mort P he came hack, hut would not accept any place 
under the emperor, and, in consequence, he contd not 
obtain the restitution of his property. His daughter 
had married a rich financier, and passed a part oi the 
year on one of her husband's handsomest demesnes, the 
ChiLteau D'Ambly, of which my father was the agent ; 
and it is there that the young Sister whom you have 
just seen was bom. 

^' Madame de Chavigny was exceedingly kind to my 
father. She took me into her favour, to the great be- 
nefit of my education, and of my ttmour-propre also. My 
father, depending on her protection of me, made me 
prosecute my studies. I studied for the bar ; but a 
taste for letters seized me. That fever of literature 
has upset me. I fancied myself destined to resuscitate 
Moliere, or to dethrone Corneille. 1 began this double 
operation, by scribbling a comedy of pure imagination, 
and inventing an historical tragedy, which has excited 
the transports of my friends. Ruined by this success^ 
I have renounced my profession, and my father has, in 
consequence, withdrawn the allowance he made me. 
Convinced that fame is superior to every thing, I have 
tried to live on my celebrity, and found mysell' singn* 
larly weakened by that regime ; but 1 was not the less 
resolved to die, rather than make any application to 
my father. In this situation my name having met the 
ear of the Count de Montm^gean's grand-daughter, she 
came to mv assistance. All that the most tender hu- 
manity, the most ingenious charity could invent, has 
been employed by sister Eugenie to bring me back to 
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my duties. She wrote secretly to mj pareDts, and 
vouchiDg for a repentance, of which she had then only 
the hope, she has reconciled me with my family. Yon 
will easily conceive that I could not do otherwise than 
yield to such an influence. I have promised my father 
that I will in futare devote myself to the profession of 
the law, and, I need not add, that I will keep my word." 
^< But,'^ said I to my friend, ^' what motive could in- 
dace the grand-daughter of the Count de Montmegean 
to devote her life to such arduous duties ?" 

" If you knew," resumed he, " the purity of that 
truly angelic mind, the choice she has made would not 
surprise you. From her earliest childhood her every 
thought was charity. Bom to a very moderate for- 
tune, she passed her moments of recreation in the cot* 
tages of the poor ; and always found means to serve 
them, whether in helping, or in sharing with them the 
fruits of her savings, or in calling the attention of her 
mother to scenes of misery, of which she would not 
otherwise have known the existence. 

^^ Her mother had projected a rich establishment for 
her, and as long as she lived, Eug6nie made no oppo- 
sition. But a year aAer she had the misfortune to lose 
her, and when, at the expiration of the mourning, she 
was urged to conclude this alliance, she refused with 
as much digpaity as courage. With infinite judgment 
and good feeling she divided her little fortune between 
those of her relations who were most in want of it, and 
the poor of her native village. It was at first appre* 
hended that this young person (she was not then nine- 
teen years of age) would not be able to bear so fatiguing 
a life ; but you see how her zeal supports her, and 
what a beautiful serenity is imprinted on her expres- 
sive countenance." 

My friend recovered ; and, faithful to the promises 
that had been pledged for him, he made his father's lat- 
ter days his happiest. About a year ago he surprised 
me by a visit. 

" My dear friend," said he, " I am come to implore 
your assistance." 

" On what account T' said I. 
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** The law of indemnity has given back to the Count 
de MoDtm^gean's grand-daaghter a fortune of two mil. 
lions of francs. All her family write to entreat her to 
re-enter the world, where so brilliant a station awaits 
her. I fear that I shall fail, and I wish to be supported 
in this attempt by a help that may give weight to my 
arguments, and render the result less doubtful.'' 

^ Though I was convinced in my own mind, that our 
visit would not have the success that my friend hoped 
for, still 1 consented to accompany him, and we set out 

accordingly for the hospitalof — . 

We were conducted into the Sister Eugenie's parlour. 
She waved her hand to us. " Wait a moment," said 
she, with a smile, " there are ethers in greater haste 
than you are." This gave us an opportunity of wit- 
nessing her surgical duties, and of observing the angel- 
ic patience of this admirable woman. She left no word 
unanswered : the tone of her voice, so different from 
the harsh, unmusical sounds of the sufferers, had the 
magic power of allaying their pains and soothing their 
complaints. I was shocked by the gross expressions of 
one of the patients; but the Sister Eugenie, who guess- 
ed my thoughts, exclaimed, " He is suffering greatly ; 
but he is generally very tractable/' Thus she found 
excuses for every thing that displeased us. It was 
touching to see that celestial countenance following, 
with intense interest, the different chances of life or 
death in the unfortunates committed to her charge. 
Those delicate fingers extended with such precaution 
the lint on the wound of that labourer, whose apathy 
contrasted beautifully with the inquietude of his attend- 
ant ! Her hand supported with such native grace the 
head of that old man, whose almost extinguished looks 
were raised to heaven, and then fell on the sister, as if 
recommending her to the divine protection ! She seem- 
ed to forget that we were there ; so natural did it ap- 
pear to her to give prompt relief to sufferings which 
seemed to diminish from the moment when she was oc- 
cupied in relieving them. 

Her benevolent occupation over, the Sister Eugenie 
f9ve us audience. At the first words that my friend 
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«ttered the became terieat, atnd eeeined to li^eo with 
l^at atteotien. The amuMmcemeDt of the immeiiee 
fortoee cowog iatb her possession dren* forth no ex- 
preesion of surprise ; flnd aAer the recital of mj col- 
leagve, as I was going to speak*^^^ It is oseless,'^ she 
aaid to me, with precipitation-—^ Mj fate is long since 
fixed, and for e?er. I am hap^y T' 

^ But jonr fatigaes V^ 

*^ I ba?e nerer been so weli as siace I renomiced the 
wodd." 

" Your resoltition will drive jonr femily to despair.'* 

^ I beliere in the friendship of my relations ; bat 
God has not fitted me for society. If I grew old, and 
remained nngle, I erhould soon become an object of neg- 
lect, end perhaps of ridicale. If I decided on marrying, 
I own to yon, I should be in the constant fenr of being 
unable to fulfil the new duties that would then be im- 
posed upon me. On the other hand, those 1 hare my^ 
self chosen are so easy ! You know not all the happi- 
ness that we enjoy here, is not the certainty alone of 
contributing to the recovery or tiie salvation of one ai2- 
fortdnate an enjoyment preferable to all those that yoo 
could offer me." 

Our secret had transpired, 1 knew not how ; for the 
Sister Eugenie had hardly imparted her refusal to us, 
when we saw all the convalescents successively enter 
the parlour which we had quitted. They came, with 
tears in their eyes, to congratulate the Sister on her 
good fortune, and they praised God for having shed his 
blessing^ on her whom they called their visible provi- 
dence. The countenances of those good people bore 
the impress of two very different sentiments ; one might 
read there an affectionate satisfaction for the happy 
event which was, as they thought, to change the desti- 
ny of the Sister Eugenie, and at the same time one 
might discover a lurking regret at the idea that they 
were about to lose her to whose care they attributed 
their recovered health. But this last feeling was not 
predominant, for they threw themselves at her feet. 
Some took her hands, which they wetted with their 
tears, others presied their lips on her dress with deep 
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respect ^ Ab, Madame ! Ah, Sister Eugenie ! Be hap- 
py ! Go — cleave us^— aod may the benedictions of all the 
wretched that you have saved, accompany yon V^ 

The Sister Eug^^nie made vain efforts to conceal her 
emotion ; her face was bathed with tears of joy ; her 
looks wandered with delight on all the actors of this 
touching scene ; she smiled on thend, and said to us, 
with an accent that I shall never forget, '^ God has just 
sent me a trial, which had nearly overcome me.'' 

She afterwards called for writing materials, and tak- 
ing a pen, she wrote, with a steady hand, her renuncia- 
tion of her restored property ; but she reserved to 
herself the power of distributing it ; and to commence 
her generous intentions, she sent for a young novice, 
named Sister Agatha. The poverty of her family, and 
the express orders of her mother, had determined her 
to embrace, as a resource, a profession which is suited 
only to an enthusiastic and religious mind. ^' Dear sis- 
ter," said she to her, ^^ I know the goodness of your 
heart ; 1 can appreciate better than any one all the ef- 
forts you make to be happy ; and if a scrupulous atten- 
tion to your duties were sufficient to prove a vocation, 
it would be difficult to. doubt of yours. But I have read 
your heart: and it is not at the post where yon are 
placed that you can most usefully serve your fellow 
creatures. Go back to the world, where your destiny 
is henceforward fixed ; ensure the happiness of a hus- 
band, and become a model for mothers, as you have 
heretofore, been an example for pious and devoted 
maids.'' Sister Agatha wished to reply ; but her amia- 
ble friend and companion did not give her time — ^' I 
have just recovered a fortune, the distribution of which 
is already determined. You have too much friendship 
for me to refuse to subscribe to the little arrangements 
that I have made." With these words she took leave 
of us, and hastened to shut herself up in her oratory. 

I learnt some days after, that not only was Agatha most 
generously provided for, on quitting the sisterhood, but 
that my friend had been summoned to a notary, with 
whom some one had deposed, addressed to him, a sum 
of thirty thousand francs, the donor unknown, it was not 
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difficult for him to penetrate the secret; but though he 
has coDtiDued oAeo to see the Sister Eugenie, he has 
respected the mjstery with which she wishes to clothe 
the subject Not a word of his has e?er betrajed the 
secret of lus benefactress. But he thought it his duty 
to detail to her the purposes to which he applied 
the generous gift, thus availing himself of an indirect 
means of proving his gratitude. 
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ARQUES, IN NORMANDY. 



*^ PfiNDS-Toi, brave Crillon ! nous avons eombatiu d jJr- 
(lues^ et iu n*y itois pas^^'^^ was the laconic anDouncement 
which Henry IV. gave to his friend, of his most bril* 
liant and almost miracnlous victory. This memorable 
place is not more remarkable for its historical interest 
than it is rich in natural beauties. It has every charm 
that can retain its inhabitants on their native spot, or 
seduce a stranger to it Pleasure in its possession, and 
pride in its recollections, must be sufficient to fill the 
mind of its villagers with all that can endear home ; and 
its union of actual loveliness with associations of the 
past, forms a magical attraction to the idle traveller in 
its neighbourhood. 

From Dieppe to Arques is about a league in distance, 
and an hour's walk-^to the common pedestrian of the 
world; but for him who pauses and ponders on his 
road, who picks up mental aliment at every step, who 
finds a moral in a ruin, or a lesson in the rustling of a 
tree, who reads nature that he may know meti— for such 
a one, from noon to sunset may be scarcely sufficient 
for the lounge. 

Having strolled through the greater part of Norman- 
dy, eaten my fill of apples in the orchards which skirt 
its level highways, and drunk cider to my heart's con- 
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tent at the village inns, I foand myself, on a fine evening; 
in October, fast approaching the term of my pilgrimage 
-—the aforesaid village of Arques. I left Dieppe be* 
hind me, reposing in the mixture of simple dullness and 
diminutive bustle of those little amphibioqs towns, 
which scarcely belong to sea or land, or which are rather 
common to both. As I struck into the fields, I heard 
the murmur of the fishermen mixed with the flowing of 
the tide — a Brighton packet was nearing the harbour, 
with its cargo of curiosity, and, perhaps, of care. 
Another had just sailed for England, freighted with joy- 
ous hopes of home and happiness, and no doubt with 
many a feeling of travelled triumph and importance. 
There was a fine breeze which, to these little vessels, 
running so close up to the wind, answered very well 
for either passage ; — so 1 turned my back upon the sea, 
quite at ease for each buoyant adventurer. 

On clearing the town, we come immediately into the 
valley of Arques, and enter on the sc^e of the cele- 
brated battle fought in September, 1589. If we redch 
the place prepared for its observa&ce, we recall the de- 
scription given by Sully : '' An bout de la Chauss^e 
d^Arques rdgne un long coteau tournoyant, couvert de 
hois taillis. Au-dessous est un espace de terre la- 
bourable, au milieu duquel passe le grand chemin qui 
conduit a Arques, ayant des deux cot^s deux haies 
€paisses. Plus has encore, a main gauche, audessous 
de ce terrain laboure, est une espdce de grand marais, 
ou terre fanguese.''* 1 could not make use of a clearer or 
better account, for every thing is precisely the same to 
this day, except that the marsh is changed into a fertile 
pasture, and looking to old Sully's detail of the battle- 
field, we have now the prospect of a grazing herd of 
cattle, instead of the ^^ escadron de lansquenets ;'' a flock 
of sheep in lieu of the ^^ baUodllon des Suisses ;" and that 
the wooded eminence echoes no D^ore to the advancing 
shouts of De Chartres, Palcheux, Brasseu«e, and the 
other heroic companions of Le Bon Henri. 

{Using above the trees which envelope the village on 
the right, the ruins of the castle eatch the eye, and the 
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vividness with which the scene of upwards of two cen- 
turies gone was brought before us, is checked by the 
sudden view of these crumbling fragments of the once 
powerful fortress — that strong hold from whose embra- 
sures the Hugonot cannon did, that day, such execution 
on the forces of the League. The illusion lasts no 
longer. The hand of Time is felt to be more powerful 
than the touch of Fancy, and we sink into the contem- 
plation of the sober reality around us. 

1 wound my way up the eminence on which the old 
towers totter to decay ; then, passing under the broken 
archway which received the triumphant Henry aAer 
his victory, and tracing the^ rt^ed path which marks 
the grand approach, I reached the summit of the mound 
that forms the basement of the vast expanse of build- 
ing. The immense extent of these ruins gives a fine 
feeling of human grandeur and mortal littleness; and 
the course of reflection is hurried on as the eye wan* 
ders over the scenery around. This may be described 
in one sentence, as the resting-place on which a guilty 
mind might well prepare for itsreturn to virtue. 

While 1 stood musing " in the open air, where the 
scent comes and goes, like the warbling of music,^' and 
neither wished nor wanted other melody, the soft sounds 
of a flute came faintly towards me, breathing a tone/ of 
such peculiar and melting expression as i thought I had 
never before, heard. Having for some time, listened in 
great delight, a sudden pause ensued ; the strain then 
changed from sad to gay, not abruptly, but ushered by 
a running cadenice that gently lifted the soul from its 
languor, and thrilled through every fibre of feeling. 
)t recalled to me, at the instant, the fables of Pan, and 
every other rustic serenader ; and I thought of the pas- 
sage in Smith's " Nympholept," where Amarynlhus, in 
his enthusiasm, fancies he hears the pipe of that sylvan 
deity. 

At times mine ear 
Catches the sylvan god's extatic pipe. 
Trilling a melody so sad and drear 
For Syrinx' loss " < > ' 

but like the cuckooes song, 

Tis ever distant, and its source unseen. 
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Could Nature^s self be wrone, 
Which, ever as this sweet lament occurrd, 
Would droop and wear a sympathizing mien ? 
The zephyrs closed their wings, or only stirr'd 
To heave a sigh ; the goats, and herds, and flocks. 
On all the fields and rocks, 

Ceased browsing, and upturnM their anxious eyes, 
With awful looks. Methought the very trees 
Stood sorrow-struck, with pendant boughs, like ears, 
Listening the dirge. Yet with what ease 
His charming pipe, when happier moods arise, 
In voluble and jocund rhapsodies 
Can madden into mirth whoever hears. 
O what a merry, merry peal, 
Then will his glib and dulcet reed 
Lavish in many a liquid reel ; 
While Echo, with a rival speed 
Upon the hill-tops dancing, strains her throat 
To double each reverberating note ! 
Then Nature laughs outright ; the wild flowers fling 
Their incense up ; the cattle leap for glee ; 
The jocund trees their branches toss on high 
As if they clappM their hands ; the cloudless sky 
Smiles on the smiling earth, and every thing 
Makes holiday and pranksome jubilee. 

Repeating these lines, 1 becaipe myself their practi- 
cal and involuntary illustration; for, scarcely conscious 
of the movement, f descended the hill towards the vil- 
lage, in a pace lively and free as the measure of the 
music which impelled me. ^hen I reached the level 
ground, and came into the straggling street, the warb- 
ling ceased. It seemed as though enchantment had 
lured me to its favourite haunt. The Gothic church 
on my right assorted well with the architecture of the 
scattered houses around. On every hand a portico, a 
frieze, ornaments carved in stone, coats of arms, and 
fretwork, stamped the place with an air of antiquity 
and nobleness ; while groups of tall trees formed a de- 
coration gf verdant yet solemn beauty. 

A few peasant women were sitting at the doors of 
their respective habitations, as misplaced, I thought, as 
beggars in the porch of a palace ; while half a dozen 
children gamboled on the grass-plat in the middle of 
the open place. I sought in vain among these objects 
to discover the musician ; and, not willing to disturb 
my pleased sensations by common-place qaestioDiBgs, 1 
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wandered about, looking, in a sort of semi-romantic 
mood, at every antiquated casement. Fronting the 
church, and almost close to its western side, an arched 
entrance caught my particular attention, from its old yet 
perfect workmanship, and I stopped to 6xa,mine it, 
throwing occasional glances through the trellis-work 
in the middle of the gate, which gave a view of a 
court-yard and house . within. Part of the space in 
front was arranged in squares of garden, and a venera- 
ble old man was busily employed in watering some 
flowers. A nice young woman stood beside him, with 
a child in her arms : two others were playing near 
her ; and close at hand was a man, about thirty years of 
age, who seemed to contemplate the group with a com- 
placent smile. His figure was in part concealed from 
me ; but he observed me, and immediately leA the 
others, and walked down the gravel path to accost me. 
I read his intention in his looks, and stood still. As he 
advanced from his concealed position, I saw that his 
left leg was a wooden one — his right was a perfect 
model of Apollooic grace. His right arm was courte- 
ously waved towards me — hiis left was wanting. He 
was bare- headed, and his curled brown hair showed a 
forehead that Spurzheim would have almost worship- 
ped. His features were all of manly beauty. His 
mustachios, military jacket, and tight pantaloon, with 
red edging, told that he was not ^^ curtailed of man^s 
fair proportion" by any vulgar accident of life ; and 
the cross of honour suspended to his button-hole, finish- 
ed the brief abstract of his history. 

A short interlocution, consisting of apology on my 
part and invitation on his, ended in my accompanying 
him towards the house ; and, as 1 shifted from his left 
side to his right, to ofier one of my arms to his only one, 
I saw a smile on the countenance of his pretty wife, and 
another on that of his old father, and my good footing 
with the family was secured. We entered the hall — 
a large bleak anti-room, with three or four old portraits 
mouldering on the walls, joined to each other by a cob- 
web tapestry and unaccompanied by other ornament. 
We then passed to the right, into a spacious chamber 
which was once, no doubt, the gorgeously decorated 
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withdrawmg-room of some protidly-titled occapier. 
Tbe nobility of its present tenaot is of a dififerent kind, 
and its foroitare confined to two or three tables, twice 
as many chairs, a corner cupboard, and a secretaire, A 
Spanish guitar was suspended to a hook over the Gothic 
marble mantel-piece : a violin lay on one table ; and 
fixed to the edge of the other was a sort of wooden 
vice, into which was screwed a flute, of concert siz^, 
with three finger-boles and eleven brass keys ; but of 
a construction sufficient to puzzle Monzani, and the ve- 
ry opposite of those early instruments described by 
Horace, 

" Tenuis, simplexque foramine pauco, 
Afipirare et adesse choris eral utilis, atqiie 
Nondumspissa nimis co'mplere sedilia flute." 

It is useless to make a mystery of what the reader 
has already divined : my one-legged, one-armed host was 
the ' owner of this complicated' machine, and the per- 
former on it, whose wonderful tone and execution had 
caused me so much pleasure. But what will be said when 
I tell the astonished, but perhaps Incredulous public, 
that his >^ good right hand'' was the sole and simple one 
that bored and polished the wood, turned the keys and 
the ivory which united the joints, and accomplished the 
entire arrangement of an instrument, unrivalled, I must 
believe, in ingenuity and perfection. 

Being but an indifferent musician, and worse mechanic, 
I shall not attempt minutely to describe the peculiari- 
ties of the music or the management of the flute, as the 
maker and performer ran over, with his four miraculous 
fingers, some of the most difficult solos in Verne's and. 
Bergbiguer's compositions, which lay on the table before 
him. Nothing copld be more true, more tasteful, or 
more surprising, than was his execution — nothing more 
picturesque or interesting than his figure, as he bent 
down to the instrument as if in devotion to his art. I 
listened for more than an hour, as his mellow and sil- , 
very tones were echoed from the lofty walls of his cham- 
ber, and returned by vibrations from the guitar, which 
seemed as much delighted as myself, for it " discourse 
most eloquent music." 
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This extraordinary man is a half-paj colonel in the 
French service, though a German by birth. His limbs 
receired their snmmary amputation by two quick-sent 
cannon shots at the battle of Dresden (1 believe.) Since 
he was disabled, he has lived in his present retirement) 

<< Passing rich on fifty pounds a-year ;*' 

and happy is it for him that Nature endowed him with 
a tasteful and mechanical mind (rare combinations) while 
Art furnished him with that knowledge of music, with- 
out which his life would have been a burden. I do not 
consider myself at liberty to enter into the minutiae of 
his eventful story, which he told with a naxveti and can- 
dour, enough to have charmed a second Desdemona. 
But with regard to his flote-playlog, nothing could be 
more affecting than the touching manner in which he 
recounted his despair on discovering that he had lost 
his arm — the leg was in comparison a worthless and 
unregretted member. It need not to be told that he 
was an enthusiast in music; and when he believed him- 
self thus deprived of the best enjoyment of his life, he 
was almost distracted. In the feverish sleep, snatched 
at intervals from suffering, he used constantly to dream 
that he was listening to delicious concerts in which he 
was, as he had been wont, a principal performer. Strains 
of more than earthly harmony seemed sometimes float- 
ing ro«nd him, and his own flute was ever the leading 
instrument. Frequently, at moments of the greatest de- 
light, some of the inexplicable machinery of dreams 
wenjt wrong. One of those sylphs, perhaps, the lovely 
imaginings of Baxter's fanciful theory, had snapt the 
cord that strung his visioned joys. He awoke in ecstasy : 
the tones vibrated for a while upon his brain ; but, re- 
called to sensation by a union of bodily pain and men- 
tal agony, his ineflicient stump gave the lie direct to all 
his dreamy paradise, and the gallant and mutilated sol- 
dier wept like an infant for whole hours together! He 
might make a fortune, I think, if he would visit England, 
and appear as a public performer ; but his pride forbids 
this, and he remains at Arques, to show to any visitor 
unusual proofs of talent, ingenuity, and philosophy. 
VOL. I. 12 . 
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« Somnia fallaci ludunt temeraria nocte, 
Et payidas mentes falsa timere jubent." 

Catitllus. 

The various phenomena of dreams have hitherto 
bafiBed the speculations of all the physiologists, from 
Wolfius down to Spurzheini. Visions arising in sleep, 
and floating over the surface of the mind, are still as 
unaccounted for as the congregated vapours which 
hover in thcL Heavens. They are analogous to them 
in other respects as well, for they often present us the 
brightest and most fantastic imagery, and pour over our 
senses a dew, as refreshing as that which falls on earth 
^^ from the bosom of a dropping cloud.'' But were the 
illusory wanderings of the birain, during its demi-collaps^ 
ed state — or when the nervous fluid ceases to commu- 
nicate with it — or when our mental lethargy is broken 
by the excitement of some organ of sensation — or when, 
in short (to quit the jargon of theory, and speak plain- 
ly), we are asleep — were they but one continuous chain 
of pleasure, an article would never have been written 
on ^^ The Nightmare." Passing, then, from those ex- 
quisite illusions of slumber, when '^ delighted thought 
in Fancy's maze runs mad," and forgetting the still 
more delicious waking dreams, those 

<< noontide trances, hung 
With gorgeous tapestries of pictured joys," 

we must now turn to the dreadful visitings of that de- 
mon, who comes upon us at times, ^^ making night hide- 
ous." 

It has been supposed and asserted, that fearful dreams 
are the consequences of evil thoughts, it is true that 
they are often so ; and, if the dreadfiil punishment of 
incubus were to fall only on the doers of bad deeds, its 
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retribntiye inflictions might be considered just. But we 
know that the preceding frame of mind has no positive 
influence on the victims of this inexorable fiend, who 
often passes by the breast ^^ the deepliest stained with 
sin,'' to fix on the bosom of innocence and beauty : for 

*< Oft on his nightmare, through the evening fog. 
Flits the squab fiend o'er fen, and lake, and bog, 
Seeks some love-wilder'd maid by sleep opprest, 
Alights, and grinning sits upon her breast.^ 

Nor is sanctity itself a safeguard from the encounters 
of this evil spirit, call it by what name, or imagine it 
under what figure we may : * 

<< Saipt Withold footed thrice the would, 
He met the. nightmare, and her name he told ; 
Bade her alight, and her troth plight.'' 

We find in these two last quoted passages a rather 
puzzling ^ifierence in their respective personification 
of the. spirit, arising from the absurdity of the com- 
pound word which designates it in the English lan- 
guage, and which comes from*«Vtg^<, and, according to 
Temple, from JUiara, the name of a spirit, that in the 
northern mythology was related to torment or suffocate 
sleepers. It would be hard to find an instance of a sim- 
ple derivation more absurdly mismanaged than in the 
formation of our word, which has led Shakspeare to 
make the night-demon a mare^ apd Darwin, to convert 
it into a fiend mounted on a mare. The latter bold 
supposition is certainly the more tolerable cf the two, 
and is daringly embodied in Fuseli^s picture; which, 
though in itself the essence of caricature, serves seri- 
ously to illustrate Burke's remark, as to .the ludicrous 
effect produced by painting, whenever it attempts to 
bring before us the palpable forms of those phantoms 
which poetry makes forcible and ^rand. 

This demon has been from the earliest times, the 
privileged tormentor of mankind, and a favourite sub- 
ject with poets. The nocturni lemures of every age, 
have been honoured with many a painful celebration ; 
but probably the finest description of the morbid op- 
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pression in which all] this phantasma originates, is that 
of Eliphaz, in the fourth chapter of the Book of Job. 
^^ In thoughts from the visions of the night, when 4eep 
sleep falleth upon men, fear came upon me and tremb- 
ling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit 
passed before my face. The hair of my flesh stood up. 
An image was before mine eyes ; it stood still, but I 
could not discern the form thereof.'^ 

Compared with the sublimity of this vague but ap- 
palling passage, all succeeding attempts seem feeble. 
The vision of Pompey, in Lucan's Pharsalia, is power- 
less beside it. Clarence's anicl Caliban's well-specified 
imaginings produce nothing of the same effect ; and the 
details of Athalie's terrific dream, when her mother JTe- 
zabel appears before her, require the acting of Made- 
moiselle Duchesnois to make a legitimate horror rise 
superior to disgust : 

<< En achevant ces mots ^pouvantables, 
Son ombre vers mon lit a paru se baisser ; 
£t moi, je lui tendais les mains pour Tembrasser : 
Mais je n'ai plus trouv^ qu'un horrible melange 
D'os et de chair meurtris et tratnes dans la fange," 

These instances are but a proof of the many efforts 
to produce a vivid image of the horrors of sleep, by 
means of spectral agency in its most revolting aspects.. 
Other poets have traced the persecuting fancies which 
oppress the dreamer, unmixed with the personal terrors 
of those just cited. Thus Young — 

(( My soul fantastic measures trod 
O^er fairy fields, or mournM along the gloom 
Of pathless woods, or down the craggy steep 
Hurl'd headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool, 
Or scaled the cliff, or danced on hollow winds." 

And Coleridge, who, in the following powerful lines, 
seems to have been strongly imbued with the vague in- 
tensity that distinguishies the passage from holy writ 
above quoted : — ' 

<« But yesternight I pray'd aloud 
Jn anguish and in agony, 
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Upstartiog from the fiendUh crowd 
Of shapes and thoughts that tortured ine : 
A lurid light, a trampling throng, 
Sense of intolerable wrong, 
And whom I scorn'd, those only strong ! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled and yet burning still ! 
Desire with loathing strangely mix'd, 
On wild and hateful objects fix'd. 
Fantastic passions ! madd'ning brawl 1 
And shame and terror over all V 
Deeds to be hid which were not bid, 
Which, all confused, I could not know. 
Whether I suSer'd or I did : 
For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe ; 
My own or others still the same, 
Life-stifling fear, ^ouNstiiling shame X"^ 

All these scattered allusions to the influence of night- 
mare in its various modifications, are but imperfect 
tributes to its potent operations, and onlj pro?e it a 
good auxiliary for poetic purposes. A more extended 
homage to its tyranny, and a wider elucidation of its 
effects, have been, however, lately furnished by a mo- 
dern writer ; and Nightmare, Incubus, or Oneirodynia, 
now stands upon it^ proper pedestal, in all the becom- 
ing obscurity and terror by which ^^ it lives and has its 
being.^' All that has been before written on the sub- 
ject of dreams, falls short of the work now alluded to, 
io the detailed display of their afflicting attributes. 
We cannot, indeed, raise it to the level of the beautiful 
imaginings which abound in our own periodical writ- 
ings ; the Spectators, Guardians, Tatlers, eic. ; nor does 
it give any glimpse into the philosophy so richly dis- 
played in the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero; Its merits 
are, singularity of conceptiofi, great eloquence, and an 
occasional strain of chaste yet voluptuous feeling which 
breaks through its generally exaggerated tone. It has 
been observed, that, '^ La Fo6sie a ses monstres aussi 
bien que la Prose," and Smarra^ or the JVight'demons^ is 
probably the most eminent of those extraordinary ab- 
atractions which the romantic extravagance of the age 
so flueAtly pours forth. It professes to be a translation 
firom the Sclavonian ; but the pretended translator and 
real author is M. Pharles Nodier, a writer little known 
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in EnglaDd, bat familiar to French readers from a wild- 
ness of genius, glowing style, and facility of composi- 
tion,, which harry him on to fritter away his powers on 
works which can hope for no more lasting celebrity 
than that of the other ephemera of the day. One of 
his last effusions is ^^ Smarra ;'' and he telb us in his 
preface, that to enter with interest into the secret of 
its compositions, it is, perhaps, a sine qud non to hare 
suffered the illusions uf the nightmare, of ^ which iriste 
pkenomine Smarra is the primitive name. 

It appears also, on the authority of this author, that 
lUyria is the chosen region of this frightful disease ; for 
he tells us, that it is rare to meet with a family in that 
country, of which all the members are free from its 
attacks ; and, without offering any needless explanation 
on the part of bis supposed Sclayonian original, in whom 
it would have been quite natural to have devoted his ta- 
lents to the illustration of this national infirmity, M. No- 
dier gives us a train of apologetical reasoning, which, as 
applied to himself, is ingenious and eloquent : but infi- 
nitely more eloquent is the rhapsody which follows, and 
whose only plan, 

<< If plan it may be called which plan fiath none 
Distinguishable,'' 

is the recital of a tissue of dreams which never were 
dreamt, by a personage who never existed. 

Lucius, the imaginary hero, travelling in Thessaly, 
in those days when the magicians of that country en- 
joyed the amplest exercise of powers which mocked 
the conjurations of the Olympian Psychagogi, and 'ap- 
parently under their influence, falls asleep on his 
courser's neck : but it is better to let him tell his own 
story. — " I had just completed my studies at the school 
of Athenian philosophy, and, eager to explore the 
beauties of Greece, 1 had visited for the first time the 
poetic land of Thessaly. My slaves awaited roe at 
Larissa, in a palace prepared for my reception. I long- 
ed to wander alone, at the awful hour of midnight, 
through that forest, renowned for the mystic rites of 
enchantresses, whose green masses of foliage extend 
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like draperies along the banks of the Penens. Deep 
shades had collected oyer the wide-spread canopy of 
the woods ; and all was dark, save where the tremu- 
lous ray of some pale and mist-encircled star shot a fitful^ 
twinkling through the scanty openings which the wood-^ 
man^s axe hSd left at intervals in the overhanging 
boughs. My heavy lids closed in spite of me over my 
weary eye-balls, which ached from tracing the white 
path that hid itself in the copse-wood ; and I could only 
bear up against the drowsiness which oppressed me, by 
observing the measured tramp of my horse, as the sand 
seemed to murmur hoarsely, or the parched grass to 
sigh beneath the pressure of his hoofs. If he chanced 
to stop, I was instantly aroused by the unusual pause ; 
and, repeating his name in a loud voice, I urged his 
tardy pace to one better suited to my weariness and 
impatience. Startled suddenly by some unknown ob- 
ject, he bounded wildly from the path, poured from his 
iiery nostrils the half-smothered neigh of terror, wheel- 
ed round in dismay, and staggered back, still more ter- 
rified by the lightnings which flashed from the broken 
flints beneath his feet. ^Phlegon, Phlegon,' cried I, 
while my languid head fell on his neck, which he 
threw backwards in his alarm, ' oh, my faithful Phlegon ! 
is it not time to reach Larissa, where every joy, and 
sleep, the sweetest of all, awaits us ? One effort more 
of courage, and thou shalt stretch thee on a litter of 
the choicest flowers, for the golden straw which is ga- 
thered for the oxen of Ceres is not fresh enough Tor 
thee.' — *• See you not, see you not,' replied he, shud- 
dering, ' the torches which they brandish before us, 
consuming the wild heath, and mingling a baleful va- 
pour with the air 1 breathe ? How can you expect 
me to dare their magic circles, and their threatening 
dances, sufficient to appal the very horses of the sun ?' 
And still the measured tramp of my horse's hoofs ceased 
not to echo in my ears, and a slumber more profound 
brought a longer respite to my uneasiness ; only that, 
from time to time, a group of phantoms, lighted on 
their way by fantastic wreaths of flame, passed laugh- 
ing over my head ; or that a mis-shapen spirit, in the 
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form of a beggar or a wounded wretohy cling to my 
foot, and, in a phrenzy of horrible joy, suffered himsetf 
to be dragged along ; or that a hideoos old man, whose 
ugliness seemed to record the loathsomeness of crimes, 
as well as the deformity of yesurs, leaped up behind me, 
and folded me in his skeleton arms. ^ Ooarage, Phle* 
gon,' cried I— — '^ 

After this opening, the reader is somewhat prepared 
for, though he finds it hard to fdlow, the mazes of un- 
real terrors which fill up the remainder of the work. 
The frightful train of adventures, of which the sleep* 
ing Lucius is the fancied witness, and in part the vic- 
tim, are recited with a teeming and terrific minuteness. 

^' Have you not seen at Athens, in the first days of 
the year, when the all-regenerating rays of the new 
bom sun fail gloriously on the Ceramicus, a long train 
of wan and ghastly wretches lining its walls ? Their 
limbs are motionless, their cheeks hollowed by famine, 
their Iqoks spectral and unmeaning. Some bend grov- 
elling to the earth, like brutes ; others are standing, but 
they lean against the pillars, and seem half sinking be- 
neath the weight of their emaciated frames. These 
living spectres have scarcely preserved a trace of 
aught human. Their skin is like white parchment out* 
stretched on a framework of bones; their eye-balls 
shew not a single spark of soul; their livid lips 
writhe with horror and dismay, or with mirth still 
more hideous, for they curi into a smile as fierce and 
scornful as the last thought of a criminal who braves 
and spurns his fate. Most of them 'are agitated by 
weak but unceasing convulsions, and tremble like the 
iron tongue of that sonorous instrument which children 
love to sound between their teeth. The most wretch- 
ed of all are those who, by the dire award of all-con- 
quering fate, are doomed to terrify every beholder by 
the monstrous deformity of their gnarled limbs and in- 
flexible attitudes. 

. ^^ It is only dunng the periods which intervene be- 
tween the regular returns of sleep that they taste any 
respite to their woes. Foredoomed to glut the ven- 
geance of the enchantresses of Thessaly, they relapse * 
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into agonies which no tongne can express, as soon as 
the son, sinking beneath the horizon, has ceased to 
protect them from the redoubtable queen of darkness. 
For this it is, that, with eyes. rive tted on his path, thej 
follow his too rapid career, in the ever ba£9ed hope 
that he may for once forget his azure bed, and remain 
suspended in the golden clouds of the west. But no 
sooner does night come to undeceive them, shedding 
from his wings of crape a gloom, unbroken even by 
one of those livid gleams which tinged just now the 
summits of the trees, than a fearful murmur arises 
amongst them. Their teeth chatter with despair and 
rage ; they crowd together, or shun each other's con- 
tact, and seem at each step to shrink from an assassin 
or a ghost. 'Tis night ! Hell re- opens ! " 

Among the merciless magicians who sport in the 
misery of their victims, Meroe, the sorceress, is the 
leading personage ; and, of all the hideous monsters 
who figure in her train, Smarra is her favourite and 
well-beloved familiar. This precious fiend receives 
from his mistress a special mandate to torment the per- 
secuted sleeper. 

'^ She spoke, and the monster sprang from her burn- 
ing hand, turned writhingly and rapidly in the air, out- 
spread his wildly-fashioned wings, uprose, sank down, 
expanded, shrunk, and in the semblance of a deformed 
and spiteful dwarf, with nails of a metal sharper than 
steel, which pierced without tearing the fiesh, he darted 
upon my breast, enlarged to a monstrous size, raised 
his enormous head, and burst into a fiendish laugh. In 
vain my glazed eye sought for some object of support. 
Thousands of night-demons played around me : women 
of stunted growth and aspect ; red and violet-coloured 
serpents, spitting flame ; lizards, with hideous human 
faces, crawling in blood and mire ; heads newly struck 
from still palpitating bodies, looking on me with glaring 
eyes, and bounding on the legs and feet of reptiles. 
They danced in a circle around me, deafening me with 
their cries, terrifying me with their atrocious gambols, 
and parching my quivering lips with disgusting caresses. 
Mero6 guided their movements as she floated above 
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them, with her loog hair fla9his)g forth flamefl of livid 
blue. Her features were the same as usual ; but under 
their WQoted loyeliaess 1 was shocked to discern, as 
through a transparent gauze, the leaden tints and sul^ 
phur-coloured limlKt of the enchantress ; her fixed and 
hollow eyes were floating in crimson ; sanguined tears 
trickled down her cheeks ; and her hand, as she waved 
It in the air, seemed to print upon the void the trace of 
a hand of blood.^' 

After such a combination of horrors as this exhibition 
displays 



^ NoctumoQ lemures portentaque Thes&aly rides ?" 

In this strain of still-increasing suffering, the dream 
of Lucius goes on, through epode and episode, leaving 
the agonies of Orestes and all other victims of Eumen- 
ides, goblins, ghosts, or witches, far behind. Of these 
excruciating torments I have already had enough, and I 
shall now take leave of them and their historian with 
ienderest feelings of compassion, (but not sympathy^ 
thank Heaven !) if, as he admits by implication in his 
preface, he is himself the unfortunate subject from 
which his vivid pictures are drawn. 
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On the northern coast of Sicilj, not far from the town 
of Mqnt^Real in the Val-di-Mazara, there is a little hay^ 
irhere the island fishing^hoats find shelter from the 
storms that frequently assail the coast, hut where larger 
vessels might vainly seek for anchorage or safety. Ris- 
ing from the midst of a forest, which stretches from the 
foot of Mount Santo to the sea, is distinguished the stee*^ 
pie of a monastery, belonging to the brethren of the 
order of White Penitents. Palermo is to the westward; 
and though full four leagues distant, the heavy sound of 
its bells can be clearly heard through the serene atmo- 
sphere in the stillness of night To the eastward of the 
bay, a rude mass of rock rises proudly up, crowned by 
a bower of cypress. There are few evidences of ani* 
mal life to be seen, except the sea fowl silently whirl- 
ing in their circling flight, and the goats which bound 
from the rocky projections around, in search of the wild 
thyme, and other herbage, which profusely embroiders 
the ascent and perfumes the air. 

The natural advantages of this spot have not been 
aided by man. The industry of the other parts of the 
island has here a striking contrast. Scarcely any trace 
of cultivation meets the eye ; but flowers of the most 
beautiful colours, and the richest odour abound, and the 
air is^y far more pure than in any part of Sidly. The 
rigours of winter, and the enervating heats of summer, 
are equally unknown. Delicious streams run through, 
and refresh the valley. In short, there is perhaps no 
comer of the earth more secluded, more healthy, or 
more beautiful. 

Towards the close of the summer of 1819, 1 was tra- 
velling in the south of Europe, when unexjpected circum- 
stances forced me to abandon a project of visiting in de- 
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tail the whole of the Italian islands. I emharked at 
Regg^o, in Calabria, on board a small vessel bound for 
Marseilles; and but a short part of our voyage was 
effected, when a violent tempest arose. Owing to want 
of skill and courage in the crew, we made but a feeble 
resistance, and we were blown directly towards Sicily. 
The inviting appearance of the bay I have just describ- 
ed, induced the captain to trust to its shelter ; but we 
had scarcely reached the point which secured as from 
the winds, when we ran aground in the shallow^ that 
stretch far from the shore. The storm luckily abated, 
and the wind taking a favourable shifl, enabled us to 
leave our dangerous position. But a day was spent in 
some refitting and refreshing, of which both vessel and 
crew stood in need. 

I went on shore in one of the boats which were des- 
patched for a supply of fresh water. In my admiration 
of the scenery, I wandered listlessly into the forest, 
forcing my way through myrtle and laurel bushes, till I 
suddenly stopped before a white marble statue, on a 
simple pedestal, raised on a mound which commanded 
a view of the forest, the valley, and the bay. 

The statue was exquisitely wrought. It represented 
a peasant g^l in the earliest bloom of womanhood, fill- 
ing a basket with roses, which seemed to grow wildly 
at her feet. The ^pression of innocence and happi- 
ness, its never failing accompaniment, was skilfully 
traced on the charming features ; and the scanty dra- 
pery was not meant to conceal that elegance of form 
and contour which is inseparable from perfect beauty, 
and is common to all stations in life. 

The figure faced the sea, and was surrounded with 
rose trees and odorous shrubs. On that side of the pe- 
destal were engraven the following words in English, 

<< She has passed from among us, but her heart 
Is with us still ;" , 

and an Italian translation of the sentence was chiselled 
underneath. 

My admiration of the sculpture, and of the beauty it 
represented, was mixed with curiosity to obtain some 
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knowledg^e of the facts coDoected with it ; for the Eng* 
lish inscriptioQ proved it to be linked, la some way^ 
with some associations which in this distant land I felt 
a sort of title to partake in. 

While 1 was thus absorbed, 1 heard a rustling in the 
shrubs below rae^ and soon perceived a woman rapidlj 
mounting a path, which led from the direction of the 
monastery to the place where I stood. I observed her 
distinctly as she approached : she appeared to be about 
forty years of age, tall, with the traces of beauty, but 
thin and wasted by mental or physical sufifering. Her 
negligent dress, dishevelled hair, rapid movements, and 
unsteady demeanour, filled me with that irresistible awe, 
which the appearance of insanity, in any of its stages, 
so commonly excites. I withdrew a little, but not so as 
to lose sight of her. I know not whether she thought 
she was observed, but if she did, it was with perfect in- 
difference. . 

She approached the statue, threw herself on her 
knees before it, and struck violently three or four times 
on the marble steps, with a stone which she carried in 
her hand. The sharp sound had something singularly 
impressive, as it rang through the forest. Then the 
woman bent her head, and laid her ear close to the 
earth, as if she expected some answer to her w.^akening 
summons. But she to whom it was addressed, replied 
not. 

*'^ Laura! Laura I Laura!'' exclaimed the woman, in 
accents rudely harsh ; silence followed the hoarse echo 
of her call. She then struck her clenched hand against 
her breast, tore her hair, and with groans and piercing 
cries, bewailed some untold, or perhaps, (as I thought), 
some imaginary loss. 

Two men now appeared : they were almost breath- 
less from the speed with which' they had ran ; they en- 
deavoured to lead the woman quietly away; but she 
struggled fiercely, and with piercing screams, until a 
young priest of interesting, though by no means of re- 
fined appearance, came forw^r<i'r At this sight the wo- 
man was at once appeased ; she fiung her arms round 
his neck, and sobbed deeply, but tranc^iiilly, on his bo- 
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tfom. Id ft few minutes the whole groap had disap^ 
peared, and the stifled sighs and groans of the poor wo* 
man) alone told me they had taken the path in the di- 
rection of the monastery. 

There seemed an attraction in these sounds, for I un- 
thinkingly and almost insensibly, followed them, till the 
party reached the gate of the monastery. The roman- 
tic solitude in which this building was placed^ formed 
in itself a sufficient excitement to my curiosity, but that 
was considerably increased by the scene I had witness- 
ed: and altogether, I felt warranted in entering the 
open gate for the purpose of inquiries more minute than 
those of a passer by. 

The porter soon brought me into the presence of the 
young monk, to whom I expressed my wish with as lit- 
tle abruptness as was possible, and with the best excuse 
I could frame, for what (notwithstanding my national 
right to know something of the circumstances relating 
to the English inscription,) might still seem an unautho- 
rised intrusion. 

The monk listened to me with great urbanity, and 
answered in a tone that spoke him to be personally and 
deeply interested in the subject. H^ was, however, 
reserved, and, I thought, unwilling to enter fully into 
it, until, in the tourse of our conversation, 1 happened 
to acknowledge myself to be an Irishman. I had no 
sooner done so, than a more familiar and confidential 
air was evident in my companion; I profited by this to 
the utmost, and, in short, obtained from him all the in- 
formation I required, and much more than I expected. 
While I took my slight repast in the refectory, he went 
to his cell, and shortly returned with a manuscript which 
he presented to me. 

" This," said he, " contains all the details of the story 
which I have lightly sketched to you, as far as I myself 
was not personally concerned. You wil perceive how 
much your being an Irishman has entitled you to the 
gift ; and I not being able to read the English language, 
you will see that for me this MS. possesses but little 
value. As we walk down to the shore, I will tell you 
the few particulars of what passed after the written 
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narratioD was finished ; you will then know completelj 
the short history of Laura Pemegla.'^ 

The monk performed his promise as we slowly wend- 
ed through the deep shades of the forest. When we 
reached the little hay, the boatmen were nearly ready 
to return to the ship. The fresh water, and some goats 
and fowls, were soon stowed in the pinnace, and we 
rowed away from the shore ; the monk waving his hand, 
and showing by his gestures, that he valued more than 
its worth the Mosaic snuff-box of which I had requested 
his acceptance. . 

On examining my MS. I found that it was written in 
imperfect English, mixed with many liMmrM of idiom 
and expression ; it was evidently done at long intervals. 
The earlier parts were in an unformed and childish 
hand, which greatly improved towards the conclusion, 
and XlMi had taken the form of a journal, but very ab- 
rupt and irregular. 1 endeavoured to throw it all into 
a connected form, and to purify its errors as best I 
might. But I have not changed its style, and but slightly 
altered its phraseology here and there, and I thus pre- 
sent it to the reader. The passage which, as 1 have 
arranged it, forms the opening, was written on a de- 
tached sheet of paper, and was evidently almost the 
last page composed by the unhappy author. It was 
traced with an agitated hand, and was literally deluged 
with tears. But these had long since dried up, and left 
every word still legible. 
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Country of my birth, once so dear to me ! Beautiful 
forest, whose shades have so often sheltered me ! Sweet 
stream, in which, youthful and innocent, I have many a 
time sported ! I now return to you, in guilt and misery 
— witness my bitter teairs ! Fatal and treacherous sea ! 
when the ship that bore me from my native shore 
skimmed thy smiling surface, why didst thou not swal- 
low me up ? Innocent then, and not knowing even the 
name of sin, death had been a blessing — death, my only 
refuge now i 

Gracious Heaven I mercy, mercy and pity, for my 
poor children ! They, at least, are blameless, and even 
for me there may be pardon. Oh, my beloved children, 
this is the evening hour, in which w« were always to- 
gether : perhaps, even now, yon are calling my name 
— cruel thought ! — Oh, never, never forget your mo- 
ther ! 

Let me dry those tears. I would do one act of vir- 
tue — I would that my fate might prove a warning to 
'the companions of my childhood — I would that the rem- 
nant of my sad life might be an ex^ple to those young 
and guileless girls who still gambol in yonder valley, as 
I once did — alas, alas ! 

This is my first endeavour to compose any thing in a 
connected form ; my letters, such as they are, do not 
pretend to that. They were meant for only one being, 
who will find no imperfection in his too faulty Laura ! 
What I am now about to attempt is by his wish. He 
will excuse all defects. 

I was bom on the coast of Sicily, not far from the 
foot of Mount Santo, and at no great distance from Pa- 
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lermo. My father, a poor fisherman, died before I 
conid know him. He left to my mother his cabin, hia 
boat, and his nets. My brother was some years older 
than J. He was my mother's favourite; but as he was 
good-hearted and kind to me, and as I loved him myself 
very much, no feeling of jealousy disturbed me. 

From morning till night i watched our goats, as they 
browsed on the hills, while my brother and Anselm 
were out fishing. I played on the rocks all day, as 
happy as the goats I tended, and at nightfall I came 
back to the cabin just as gaily as they. Brown bread 
and milk formed my supper; my bed was of straw. 

I grew up in ignorance of every thing beyond what 
1 saw, and even much of that was inexplicable. I had 
no notion of the Divinity ; but when the storms blew 
on our coast, and the fishing boats were tossed by the 
waves, I knelt down mechanically, at the foot of the 
high and rude cross placed on the shore, and I prayed 
fervently for Anselm and his companions. At twelve 
years old, I knew how to milk the goats, make cheese, 
knit a thick thread, with which my mother mended the 
nets, and gather flowers. I was indebted to this kind 
of life, and to my mother's dislike of me, for a total ig- 
norance of evil. But neither had I the least notion of 
virtue. Nothing could exceed the simplicity of my 
thoughts. I loved to oblige my companions, to yield to 
them in all mutters, merely because in doing so, I felt 
a sensation of pleasure. I had a mortal fear of ofiend- 
ing my mother, because she used to treat me with great 
severity. 

The day on which I completed my fourteenth year, 
was an important epoch in my life. I had risen at day- 
break ; and, joined by several of my young friends, ig- 
norant and thoughtless like myself, I went out to gather 
our harvest of white roses, on the skirts of the forest, 
these flowers being a source of traffic with the chem- 
ists of the neighbouring towns. We culled our roses 
for some hours, and made our task a pleasure, by turn- 
ing it into a playful contest as to who should first fill 
her apron. 1 got the start of all my companions in run- 
ning to reach a rose tree which 1 knew to be untouch- 
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ed, and this made me gain tbe victory. I expressed my 
triumph somewhat noisily, when I saw suddenly before 
me a handsome young man, who stood gazing and smil- 
ing at me. His dress, and the colour of his hair, told 
me he was a foreigner, as well as some others who be- 
gan talking to my companions. As he looked ait me I 
became confused, because the poverty of my dress 
scarcely concealed my knees. 1 stooped down as if to 
pick more roses, but so awkwardly that I stumbled for- 
ward, and all the contents of my apron fell on the 
ground. Tbe stranger helped me to gather them 
again. His eyes were fixed on me, which covered me 
with confusion. The gaze of a man above my own 
rank, was directed towards me for the first time, and I, 
by degrees, became alarmed. He said some words in 
a language I did not comprehend ; and then, as if recol- 
lecting himself, he spoke to me in Italian, and asked me 
my name, and where 1 lived. 1 answered both ques* 
tions truly, and without hesitation. 

The other travellers now came close to us. I per- 
ceived among them a Sicilian. He approached roe fa- 
miliarly, and asked me nearly the same questions as the 
young foreigner, but in a tone very different, and as if 
he had known me quite well, i found myself imme- 
diately surrounded by the whole group. I became 
dreadfully frightened ; my knees trembled ; and 1 be- 
lieve I was just going to burst out crying, when the 
young man motioned with his hand, and put an end to 
my annoyance. The party instantly withdrew, and -we 
saw them strike into one of the forest paths. 

I did not return home till near the middle of the day, 
to take away my dinner, which was almost always laid 
aside for me by my mother in a little basket, and which 
I usually eat upon the rocks, that our goats might not 
be left too long unwatched. As I entered the cabin, I 
was startled at seeing the foreigners all sitting round 
the table, and making a meal of our coarse brown bread, 
and some goats^ milk and cheese. I sprang away to 
hide myself. My mother called me back harshly, 
and I dared not disobey. I slipped into the darkest 
corner of the room, and crouched down as closely as 
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I could. My mother handed me a little hread and tome 
cheese. 

"Take this, Laura," said she; "you can hate no 
tnilk to-day ; I have given it all to these gentlemen." 

No sooner did the handsome young man hear this, 
than he rose from his seat, came towards me smiling, 
and offered me what remained In bis cup. He asked 
me to drink. I was afraid it would make my mother 
angry, and hesitated, without refusing. 

" Drink, then, without looking like a fool I" exclaim- 
ed she, with her usual frown. 1 took the cop from the 
young man, tasted the milk, and offered him the rest. 

" Come, come," said he, " take some more," in a 
tone and with a smile which would have made me drink 
without being thirsty. He spoke to me for a long time, 
and seemed to listen with pleasure to my short replies. 
He finished by telling me not to be afraid of him. I 
promised him I would not ; and indeed, I had already 
begun to be accustomed to him. He had light hair, 
curling all over his head, large blue eyes, very white 
teeth, and a beautiful ring on his finger. His clothes 
received a great share of my admiration. I had never 
seen any so fine. They were all perfumed ; and my 
chief wonder was that he condescended to touch me 
with the tip of his finger. While he talked to me, the 
Sicilian and my mother whispered together at the far 
end of the room. 1 heard now and then a few words, 
and knew they were about me. The man having asked 
my age, 1 was somewhat surprised, when my mother 
replied that I was fifteen, although I was exactly a 
year less. 

The rest of the party soon left the cottage, but the 
young man and the Sicilian staid till near night-fall. As 
they went away they said to my mother, " Remember 
your promise for to-morrow !" 

" To-morrow," answered she, in a firm Toice, but 
without raising her eyes from the ground. All the re- 
mainder of the evening she appeared thoughtful and 
uneasy; I supposed this to be caused by my brother's 
absence. His bosit, with a few others, had not returned 
since morning, and the night looked threatening; I 
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went to bed very early, aod no sooner had I laid down, 
than my mother, contrary to custom, came into the re* 
cess in which I slept ; she sat down on the bed-side, 
without speaking a word ; she gazed at me for some 
time, and when at length she seized my hand with a 
convulsive movement, I felt hers trembling violently. 
She inclined her head towards me, put her arms round 
my neck, raised me to her, and pressed me to her 
bosom ; she then, for the first time in my recollection, 
kissed me, and she did so over and over again. I felt 
her tears covering my cheeks. 

This unexpected burst of tenderness was astonishing 
to me. I was quite bewildered in endeavours to account 
for it ; a sudden remorse seized me, and I as quickly 
gave expression to it. . 

" My dear mother," said I, sobbing, " you believe 
that I merit this tenderness, but indeed I do not ; you 
think I took care of the goats to-day ; instead of 
that I neglected them all day, gathering roses in the 
forest." 

^^Innocent child that thou art !" exclaimed she ; then, 
after a short pause, she rose quickly, wiped her eyes, 
and in her usual voice she added : 

" There now, go to sleep — yes, it was the goats I was 
thinking of" 

With these words she left me. I soon fell asleep, 
but I dreamt uneasily and slept badly; and that was also 
I believe, for the first time in my life. The next morn- 
ing my mother kept me in the cabin, I forget on what 
excuse. After breakfast she desired me to come to the 
door, and pointing towards the sea, she said, ' 

'^ Look at that vessel at anchor, Laura. These for- 
eigners are going away ; tell me, would you like to go 
with them ?" 

She had scarcely spoken these words, when the hand- 
some young man appeared close to us, with the Sicilian 
beside him ; my mother pulled me aside quickly, but 
not harshly. 

^^ My child, said she, with an expression of tenderness, 
still more affecting, because less violent than that of 
the night before, ^^ this foreigner wishes to take you 
with him : will you go ?" 
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I looked at mj mother, scarcely knowing what I saw. 
Astonished, shocked, indeed, L could not speak a word; 
yet I could not possibly believe that what she said was 
in jest, for never during my existence had I heard her 
titter any thing approaching to one. 

^^ Speak, Laura !" said she, impatiently. 

" Go away with him !" exclaimed I, timidly ; " go 
away with him ! Why ? For what purpose ? Does he 
want to marry me ? — I am too young, am I not ?'' 

The young man turned away, blushing deeply, when 
he heard my question. The Sicilian burst out laugh- 
ing; my mother took me aside into the recess, and 
making me sit down beside her on the bed, she topk my 
hand, and spoke calmly, and with a serious expression of 
look and voice. 

^^ Marry you, Laura ! How could you think of such a 
thing ? Great people like him never marry poor girls 
like you. But you will not be less happy if you consent 
to go with him." 

^^ 1 thought it was not right for young girls to live 
with men who will not marry them," said L 

^' Who told you that ?" asked she. 

^^ Don''t you remember, mother, that the other day 
at the fountain, the neighbours were talking about Biani^ 
ca^s daughter, and said they despised her because she 
was constantly with Jacopo, the vine dresser, who would 
not have her for his wife ?" 

^^ Bianca's daughter is despised, Laura, because Ja« 
copo is in the same rank with her, and there is nothing 
to prevent his marrying her if she was a proper girl. 
But when a great lord fixes upon a poor girl, it is be* 
cause he really loves her and means to make her very 
happy. Do you understand the difference ?" 

" Not exactly, mother." 

'^ Welt, well, it is of no great matter, whether yon do 
Or do not The question is, will you go with the young 
lord ? You see how delicate his conduct is ; he would 
' not on any account take you without your consent, and 
positively forbids me from using my authority to make 
you go." 

"Well then, I will not go, I never could bring 
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myself to leave home, to be separated from Aoselm, 
from my compaoioDS, and mj poor little white kid that 
woald be sure to be lost ;" and here I began to cry bit- 
terly. 

^^ My child, yoa must go. You cannot be so much 
your own enemy, mine too, and your brother's.^' 

*' How can I do any harm to Anselm in staying with 
him? I love him better than all the world." 

^^ Look here," said my mother, in a low voice, and 
with a stem air ; '^ see this cabin ready to fall on our 
heads ; our boat is so bad, that it is at the risk of An- 
selm^s life that he ventures out in the slightest breeze. 
When we have no roof to cover us, no boat to go 
a-fishing, what is to become of us ? When we are per- 
ishing together of hunger -and misery, you will have 
to say, ' All this is my fault — I might ha?e saved us all 
— but T chose to see my mother and my brother die of 
want.' " 

" No, no !" cried I, " I will not be so wicked : I will 
go, mother ; I am quite ready to go — not with the Si- 
cilian, but with the handsome young man !" 

" That's right, that's a good girl ; but don't cry so 
much," replied my mother, drying my tears, and ca- 
ressing me. 

" May I come back next year ?" 

'^ To be sure you may, and that all dressed with gold, 
80 fine that nobody will know you." 

" Oh, yes, Anselm will, I am sure." 

^^ Fob, poh ! this is foolish talk ; you must get ready 
at once." 

^^Oh, mother, mother!" exclaimed I, seizing her 
band in both of mine. 

" What ?" asked she ipipatiently. 

'^ Stop for one moment, I implore you. I am not 
quite decided. May I not wait for Anselm's return ?" 

'^ Certainly not. I will not allow any more delay. 
The gentleman is already tired of all this ?" 

She left the house, from whence the others had al- 
ready gone away. I wept and sobbed most piteously, 
but as quietly as I could for fear of my mother. 

The recess in which this scene took place had only 
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one little window, of a single pane of glass, wliicli saved 
it from being totally dark. A strange man came in, in 
a short time af^er my mother left me, and not seeing 
any one, he proceeded, before I had time to be fright- 
ened, to place on a stool a bag, which though not 
large, appeared heavy. He then left the house, and 
on touching the bag, I found that it was full of pieces 
of money. From what my mother had said, I had 
no douht but that this was a gift from the young for^ 
eigner. 

I was pleased at the notion of his generosity, and as- 
tonished at his wealth, but still more as to how he 
meant to employ me. Was it to attend him as a ser- 
vant ? I could do nothing but watch his goats, and sure- 
ly there were people enough in his country who knew 
how to do that ! 

My mother soon came back, accompanied by a wo- 
man carrying two large bandboxes, full of various arti- 
cles of dress. It was a dress-maker from Mont-Real. I 
V7as soon attired in a travelling costume ; my dark 
brown hair was carefully combed and brushed ; I put 
on shoes and stockings, which I found very awkward. 
In short, I was completely changed ; and I must own 
that my tears flowed less bitterly. 

While my mother helped to dress me, there was 
something contradictory in her whole manner. It was 
a mixture of satisfaction and gloom : sometimes she 
suddenly fell into deep thought, and then all at once 
started away, with some violent gesture, or muttering 
some words that were like curses. She did all she 
could to hurry me away. I heard her at times ask the 
fishermen and the sailors as to the state of the wind, 
and saw her more than once mount the rock beside our 
cabin^ anxiously looking out in the direction which An- 
selm had taken the day before. Some one told her 
that it was not likely the ship could sail till next day. 
This seemed to irritate her, and when I spoke to her 
in a mild and humble tone, she said, 

^' I am anxious that you were gone, that this scene 
was over. It is painful to part from a child who has 
never given cause of complaint to her mother.'^ 
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These kind words made me ery again. 

At length my mother vras to be satisfied. The wind 
became qnite fair: Anselm did not appear. I lost my 
only hope, and my heart sunk. The hoar fixed for 
sailing was past* The captain sent to say they only 
waited for me. The dress-maker from Montreal, and 
one of onr near neighbours, conducted me, or rather 
carried me, to the boat, which waited on the beach. 
The young man did not appear, but the Sicilian stayed 
talking with my mother, who bade me farewell in a 
sort of sullen grief, and then entered the cabin and shut 
the door. The two women placed me in th<p boat, em« 
braced me, and wished me all sorts of happiness. As 
they retired up the beach, I heard one of them say to 
the other, 

^^ Our neighbour has done a bad thing.'' 

^^ She will repent it,'' was the answer. 

As for me, I was almost insensible to what passed. £ 
could not summon force enough to weep. They took 
me from the boat into the ship, I scarcely know hqw. 
But when it began to move, and when, turning towards 
the land, I saw my young companions extending their 
arms towards me, and my beautiful white kid looking 
on all sides, as if he sought his mistress, my heart seem- 
ed torn asunder. I hid my face in my hands, and wept. 
I once more looked to the shore. 1 expected to see 
my mother kneeling before the crosk, in prayers for 
my safety, but she was not there. 

Among the people on the deck there was a woman, 
dressed /in black, who seemed to feel greatly for me. 
Her countenance was of that kind that at once gives 
confidence. She spoke a few words to me in yiery im- 
perfect Italian, but I comprehended that she wished to 
lead me to the place that was destined for me. On de- 
scending the stairs that led below, I cast one despairing 
glance to the right hand, for it was at that side that I 
knew Anselm was to be looked for. 1 distinguished 
three or four boats in the distance. I could almost fan- 
cy that I recognized our's — but it was now too late I I 
was totally miserab e. 

I perceived on entering the room which they called 
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the state cabin, bim whom 1 looked on as the ctvse of 
my saffedogs. He showed so mncb emotion that 1 was 
alarmed ; he walked backwards and forwards with a9 
agitated air. After some minutes be sent awaj the wo- 
man in mourning, and sitting down beside me, took my 
bands in his, and pressed them affectionately without 
saying a word. There was no trace of anger in bis 
looks, but they seemed to announce some struggle with 
himself. In fact, he said to me, with great emotioui 

^^ Laura, it is not too late ; say but a single word, and 
I will put you on shore again ; but it must be on condi- 
tion that you solemnly promise not to return to your 
mother." 

^^ What do you mean ?" said I, shedding another tor*- 
rent of tears ; ^^ how could 1 make such a promise ? Is 
it not for my mother, and the place she inhabits, that I 
suffer this grief? Of what good is it to me to land in 
Sicily again, if I must not instantly go back to all that I 
love ?" 

" This then is your decision ?" 

^^ Certainly, if it does not offend you^ I know that I 
belong to you, but when 1 have lived a year with you, 
perhaps — " 

" Who told you that you belonged to me ?" 

" My mother ; and did you not give her money 
to build a new cabin that she might let me go with 

you ?" 

^^ Ob, woman, woman !" cried he, abruptly, and seem- 
ed afraid to say more. He passed his bands before his 
eyes, and turning from me fis if it bad been painful to 
look upon me, he said in a firm, yet a tender tone : 

" Laura, 1 am incapable of deceiving you. No mat- 
ter what arts may have been used for seducing your inno- 
cence, I must at once tell you that I never can marry 
you. I am not yet twenty. My family, but above all, 
my father, have claims on me, which I cannot violate — 
I never can marry you." 

" I know that : my mother told me so ; she said — " 

" What did she say ?" 

'* That grand lords like you never married poor girls 
like me," 
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" Why, then, have I taken you away ?" 

" That's the very thing I cannot understand, for I 
can do ahsolutely nothing but knit, and tend the goats.'' 

" You must learn to love me, and make me happy ; 
that knowledge will be worth all others. For my part 
I will make it my study to please you in all things ; I 
shall love you better than any thing on earth. O, Lau- 
ra ! another project, a virtuous notion had entered into 
my head ; but I saw you, and your bewitching looks 
totally took possession of ray heart and soul. How could 
1 feel you to be within my reach, and resist the power 
that urged me towards you !" 

I listened to these words, without in the least under- 
standing their meaning at the time. Thus passed the 
first day. 

The remainder of the voyage was for me a continu- 
ation of new and delicious enjoyment. How truly he 
spoke ! How sweet and how easy was the silence of 
love ! Let any one imagine me, as I then was, a child 
almost, brought up as I have described, until fourteen 
years of age, without even the affection of a mother, 
and all at once becoming the object of regard to the 
most amiable of men. My ears, accustomed to nothing 
but rude sounds, suddenly filled with the delightful ac- 
cents of love ; without any guide, delivered up to my- 
self, and without religion to light my way. It was thus 
that all things combined for my ruin, and my innocence, 
even, more fatally than the fatal beauty which nature 
had given me. 

I attached myself at i)nce and passionately to him 
whom I considered my only benefactor and friend ! Who 
could have avoided loving him I His beauty was his 
least advantage. He was kind-hearted, good-tempered, 
sincere, and of unbounded benevolence. His liberality 
and frankness gained universal confidence, and the dig- 
nity of his manners seemed to mark him for command. 
The sailors all adored him; and I soon learned that the 
vessel was his own, and that he had been, for above a 
year, sailing about the shores of Italy and Greece, and 
was now returning to Ireland, his native country. ^ 
had never heard the name before, and scarcely knew 
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what.vi:as; meaot bj other countries, or by the word fo- 
reigner. , I was not long in learning the differences be- 
tween people. The manners of the crew, for they 
were all Irish, were totally distinct from those of my 
own coantrymen ; and I was often amused, walking the 
deck arm in arm with Lord L , to observe the joy- 
ous air of the men and the arch expression of their 
countenances. Whenever we appeared, there seemed 
a tone of happiness spread over all. I attributed this 

to their devotion to Lord L , but they used also to 

gaze at me. One day some one whispered to another 
in my hearing, and in bad Italian, ^^ she is as beautiful 
as an angel.'' Lord L was looking on me at the 

moment. It was the first time that any Ups but his had 
uttered these words, and I blushed excessively. We 
retired to the cabin. He inquired why I blushed so 
deeply. I told him what I had heard, and that 1 was 
afraid some one else loved me, because they used the 
very words that he did so often. I begged of him 
never to take me on deck again, because I loved only 
him, and would not, and could not love any other. The 
most passionate caresses were his only reply. It was 
always in this way our conversation ended. 

The few minutes occasionally passed asunder were 
not lost to me. Hannah, the woman whom I have spo- 
ken of, and whose sole duty was to attend on me, told 
me a thousand instances ojf his generosity from child- 
hood up to the present time. It was she who informed 
me of his name and country. Hannah was the daughter 
of one of his tenants. Her husband, a soldier in an En- 
glish regiment, had died in Sicily, and she was in the 
greatest distress when Lord L fortunately discover- 
ed her, furnished her with money, and offered to take 
her to Ireland in his yacht, for so the ship was called. 
She was about thirty years old. Her quiet manners and 

a tone of mildness and good-nature, decided Lord L 

to confide me to her care. He could not have chosen 
better ; for never were better qualities united in a hu- 
man being. She believed me to be, at first, the daugh- 
ter of an English officer, who had died in Sicily, and that 
Lord L intended to adopt me and have me educat- 
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ed at bifl expoBSe. This may serve as an Instance of 
her simplicity. She was a long time without discoter- 
ing the truth ; and when she did find it out, she wds af- 
flicted I7 two feelings. She was as pious as she wad 
grateful. She would if possible have sated me without 
offending her benefactor. I often caught her alone and 
in tears, and when she was convinced that the mischief 
was without remedy, she made a vow unknown to me^ 
to devote her life to me. She kept her word. 

Next to Hannah, the person that pleased me most 
was O'Brien, Lord L 's valet. He was in great fa- 
vour with his master, in whose family he bad lived 
tiearly thirty years. He enjoyed a great freedom, 
which he never abused. But he was always inclined to 
lecture, and give advice, which no one took amiss, pro- 
bably because they never followed it. He took a great 
liking to me, which was not, however, any proof of my 
merit, because my belonging to his master was enough 
for him. But that did not seem to me sufficient to ac- 
count for the kind of compassionate regard with which 
he sometimes treated me. One day Lord L- '■ sur- 
prised us together, while this honest fellow was endea- 
vouring to make me comprehend something in praise of 
his master. Hearing himself named, Lord Lr-- — said 
to me, laughing, 

^^ Laura, don't listen to O'Brien. He is our most 
decided enemy — ^you donH know the advice he gives 
me." 

O'Brien looked steadily at Lord L— »-, and having 
perfectly understood what he had said, replied, 

^^ No, my Lord, it is not / who am her enemy." 

He quitted the cabin immediately, and Lord L— — 
looked very much embarrassed. 

The voyage was fortunate. It was, however, a long 
one. So they told me at least, but how short did it ap- 
pear to me ! The Ist of July, 1812, we saw the south- 
ern coast of Ireland. The sailors showed their joy by 
dancing, sin^ng, and other boisterous proofs. We land- 
ed at Cove, in j>resence of a crowd of spectators, i 
was painfully aflfected, and could not help envying Han- 
nah, who wept with pl^qsnre to see ber native land 
once more. 
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We miide tbe least possible delay, and did little more 
than pass from the ship to a carriage drawn by four 
horses. We went rapidly along the banks of a magni- 
ficent rif er, and through the city of Cork. A succes- 
sion of new objects seemed to flit past me as we hurried 
along, and a distance of near one hundred miles was ao* 
complished in one day. 

About nine o'clock in the evening the carriage stop- 
ped in a solitary but beautiful spot, at the entrance of a 
lawn, more brightly green than any I had ever seen 
in our own fertile valleys. Sweet smelling shrubs and 
flowers perfumed the path leading to a cottage, which 
was altogether a scene of enchantment to me. It was 
covered with jessamine, honeysuckle, and roses ; and 
shaded by wide branching trees at all sides. When I 
entered the door I could not restrain the expression of 

my admiration and delight. Lord L , who had rode 

on from the last stage, received me at the door with open 
arms. He exclaimed, as I sprung forward to meet his 
embrace, 

^' A thousand welcomes, my own Laura, to this place, 
which is now yours. May it remain so always ! It nev- 
er pleased me so much as now. Here, dearest Laura, 
I shall make you forget the coast of Sicily, and even your 
little white kid." 

Will it be believed? The thought of my little fa- 
vourite, made me, in that moment of delight, burst into 
tears ! 

For several days I did nothing but give expression to 
the ecstasy, which every thing in and about the cottage 
inspired, and ask the names of many articles, the use of 
which 1 did not know. My head seemed^ quite turned 
by delight, but my heart was steady to the one object 
of its affection ; and the announcement that Lord L— — 
must leave me for awhile, oppressed me with grief. It 
was absolutely necessary that he should see his father, 

the Earl of D , who resided entirely in England. I 

need not detail tbe circumstances of this first parting 
scene ; one expression of his was like a new ray of light 
to my mind. 

VOL. I. 14* 
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' •* Ah t^' said he, " if I could bat have a letter from my 
oivir Laura!" 

The hope that this expression gave rise to, was my 

only consolation for Lord L 's absence. He was' no 

sooner gone, scarcely out of my sight, than I told Han- 
nah of my determination to re-commence instantly my 
attempts at the rudiments of writing. During the voy- 
age I had begun to learn to read, and even had made 
some efforts to hold a pen, for I cannot say more. Lord 
L took great pleasure in occasionally being my mas- 
ter ; and Hannah, who was sufficiently educated for a 
person of her station, took the greatest pains with me. 

As she could not read Italian, and as Lord L did not 

wish to confuse my attempts to learn, 1 was obliged to 
begin my studies in English ; and I learned both to read 
and write in that language, before I undertook my own. 

Among other articles of beautiful furniture in the cot- 
tage, was a pianoforte. I knew nothing whatever of 
music, but I had a quick ear and a good voice. Lord 

L used to listen to me as I sung the wild airs of my 

Country during our voyage, and he often accompanied 
me on his violincello, and sang with me at the same 
time. This gave me the notion of touching the notes 
of the piano, of forming chords, and in short, I made great 
progress in accompanying myself. 

Lord L 's absence was so long that I thought it would 

never end. He was very nearly a month away from me. 
His father, who doated on him, would not part wilh hira 

sooner. Lord L was quite independent of him ; but 

that made him the more desirous to. shew the greatest 
deference to his wishes. The property of Castlerose, 
which surrounded our cottage, was part of the large 

estates left to Lord L by his maternal grandfather. 

The Earl of D was an excellent man, and a most 

fond father. Hannah told me many traits of his charac- 
ter, and I was very anxious to know him. One day 
when 1 expressed this to Hannah, she looked embarras- 
sed. 

" I know," said I, " from your looks, that you think 
he would not see me, because I am the child of a poor 
fisherman. But if his son loves me, I think I should be 
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in his eyes equal to the finest lady in the land.^* Han* 
nah did not answer me. But she spoke often of a younger 

brother of Lord L in a manner that led me to sup* 

pose he had g^ven some great offence to his family. 

The Earl of D had also a daughter older than his 

sons, and married several years before ; and at three 
miles from Castlerose, in a splendid mansion of Lord 

L ^'s, lived his aunt, Lady Catherine H , only sis* 

ter to bis late mother, and for whom be had the great* 
est veneration. 

These were the only particulars I for a long time 
knew respecting his family. He spoke on this subject 
very rarely, and with seeming constraint. On my part 
I scarcely ever mentioned my mother. Whenever I 
did, he appeared quite to suffer. When I once asked 
him the reason of this, he replied, in a confused manner, 

^^ Be satisfied, Laura, to know that your mother is 
above all want ; and if you value my happiness, never 
mention her again.''' 

I concluded that before leaving Sicily he had found 
out her preferience for my brother^ and that his affection 
would not let him pardon the ill treatment of which I 
had been the object. 

Lord L— — was surprised and delighted at the anxiety 
for improvement of which I gave so many proofs. He 
get about, in good earnest, the task of my education ; and 
a union so delicious existed between us, that I thought 
nothing was wanting to make our happiness perfect. 
Every day I learned something new : my ideas expand* 
ed, and I became capable of reasoning on many subjects, 
of which so lately I could not comprehend the existence. 
1 must acknowledge that we did not read much. What 
books could have given me more information than I ob- 
tained from the rich fund of his conversation, in words 
which entered into my heart ! 

Lord L — ^ did not, however, live entirely at the cot- 
tage. Clermont Hall was considered his residence, as 
well as that of his aunt. Lady Catherine. This lady, an 
enemy to all modem reforms, thought that five o'clock 
was very late for dinner, and in fixing that hour, she 
considered herself as making a great concession to her 
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Depbew'f wishes. Her strict adherence to old habits 
was favourable to us. She retired early in the evening ; 
and thas, when there was not company at the hall, Lord 

L immediately set off for the cottage. No kind of 

weather ever kept him away ; and in spite of my fre- 
quent reproaches, when he came in drenched with rain, 
he exposed his health daily to see me a few minutes 
sooner. In the fine evenings of summer I used to walk 
to the bounds of Castlerose to meet him ; and any one 
who had seen us on these occasions, would have sup- 
posed it a meeting after six month^s separation at least. 

I was quite puzzled to reconcile Lord L ^s almost 

filial affection for his aunt, with the pains he evidently 
took to keep me out of her sight. I had no other 
opinion on the subject, but that Lady Catherine, loving 
him as she did, was jealous at my sharing his love. 

As soon as I was sufficiently advanced with English 
to converse fluently, I was resolved to put into execu- 
tion a project I had long before conceived. 1 had a 
confused recollection of having seen, once or twice a 
year, my mother and the neighbours going to mass at 
Mont-real. This appeared to me, at the time, a simple 
custom, which people submitted to rather than follow- 
ed from choice. But the words " going to mass,'' had 
no distinct meaning for me. But when I found Hannah 
expressing much happiness at being able to perform 
this duty, as she called it, and saw what importance she 
attached to it, I felt the greatest longing to accompany 
her to St. Patrick's chapel, which was about three 
miles from Castlerose, in a direction opposite to Cler- 
mont Hall. I proposed this to Hannah one Sunday 
morning, as she prepared to go to the chapel. Lord 

L being absent for a couple of days, on business 

connected with the disturbed state of a distant part of 
the county. On his own estates nothing of the kind 
was ever heard of. Hannah replied to my proposal, 

that LordL never wished me, as I knew, to pass 

the bounds of Castlerose without him. 

" Very true," said I. " I will ask him to come with 
me himself to mass, next Sunday." 

Hannah shook her head, incredulously. 
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^^ DoesDH he go to tnassf ^ asked I. 

^^ My lord is a protestant,'' answered she. 

" What is that ?" 

'' One who serves God differently from the catho- 
lics." 

^' DonU all christians worship God the same way ?" 

" No — some go to church." 

" Does Lord L go there ?" 

*' Sometimes," added Hannah, hesitatingly. <' Yoang 
nohlemen have not always as much religion as they 
ought to have." 

All this set me profoundly thinking ; and I cannot, 
even now, account for the anxiety which it gave me. 
On Lord L — ^'s return, I asked his permission to go 
to mass with Hannah the next Sunday. He seemed 
surprised at the request, desired me not to let Hannah 
put foolish notions into my head ; and when I told him 
the singular interest which I began to feel about relig- 
ion, he smiled, embraced me, and changed the subject. 

1 returned to it, however, not long aflerwards, more 
earnestly than before. On this occasion he replied, 
with a seriousness proportionably increased. 

*' Laura," said he, " your anxiety on this point plea- 
ses me, and distresses me at the same time. I love to 
see that piety has sprung up naturally in your breast, 
but I fear the effect of the superstitions, that are mis- 
called religion, upon your susceptible mind. True 
virtue consists in doing good, such as you do to the 
poor people around us ; not in attending to forms, that 
only weaken the intellect, and make an excuse for the 
want of real charity and true piety. The benevolent 
feeling that made you, the other day, give away a val- 
uable trinket to a beggar, is worth all the pretence of 
going to mass on Sundays." 

He alluded to my having actually insisted on a poor 
man taking a p^arl ring, because I had emptied my 
purse for others, previously to his asking charity. But 
the fact best worth mentioning was, that the poor fel- 
low had honesty enough to seek out Lord L and 

return the ring to him ; an instance of probity not un^ 
common among the Irish of the very lowest class^ 
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Our discussion ended by his promising that I should 
go to mass in the following spring. It was then win- 
ter, and St. Patrick^s chapel was, he assured me^ damp 
and unhealthy. 

I had been upwards of fire months living in the cot- 
tage. Winter had set in, and we had fires in every 
room. One evening Lord L returned from fox- 
hunting, for which amusement he kept a pack of hounds. 
Lights had been just placed in the drawing-room ; and 
I saw Lord L — — cross it hastily, and come towards 
my bed-chamber, all covered, as he was, with snow and 
mud. An expression of rapture actually beamed from 
his countenance. He came straight towards me, threw 
himself at my feet, seized my hands, which he kissed 
wildly, looked into my face, rose up, sat down beside 
me, took me in his arms, gazed on me again with an 
expression of unbounded delight, covered my face with 
kisses, knelt down again before me, and remained gaz- 
ing on me in complete .silence. 

1 was astonished at this extravagance, but not alarmed. 

" What is the matter with you?" said I. " Are you 
mad ? Why do you look at me in that wild way ? I 
am quite frightened at you !" 

" Give me back your, hand, Laura." 

" There it is ;" and he placed it against his heart. It 
beat so violently that I should have been really fright- 
ened, if he had not looked so happy. 

" What is it then ? Do not keep me in suspense," 
asked I. 

" What is it ? Do you then ask me this ?— Is it pos- 
sible you are disposed to jest at such a moment ! Look 
at me, Laura. It was not you then who told Han- 
nah ?" 

At these words, which explained every thing, I hid 
my burning face in his bosom, saying in smothered 
tones, ; j 

" No, no, it was she that told me — I did not believe 
it — I could not, on account of my youth ;" and one of 
those silent scenes took place which make the deepest 
impression on the mind. 

It was, indeed, then true that I was going to become 
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a mother! What a crowd of happy thoughts sprang 
up at once in my mind ! Until this day, we had enjoy- 
ed only the realities of the present — now we revelled 
in all the delights of hope. - Night and day, waking or 
sleeping, I could think of nothing else. We talked to- 
gether for whole hours on the one suhject of our com- 
ing delight. 



In the month of May, 1813, my new born child was 
placed in my arms by my faithful Hannah, whose tears 
of joj mingled with my own. Every thing of previous 
suffering was forgotten when they told me that I had 
given birth to a fine boy. JBut his first cry had nearly 
killed me. I had never seen a new born infant. I 
imagined that the tones of its voice would have been 
faint and feeble, almost like those of an unfledged bird 
chirping in its native nest. Instead of that, a hoarse 
croaking burst upon my ear. I felt sure it must be a 
monster. I insisted on seeing and touching it. Oh ! 
who but a mother may tell the effect produced in my 
heart by the gentle heavings of his little breast, as I 
pressed him to me, forgot my foolish apprehension, 
and bathed him in tears. As to his features, I was forc- 
ed to wait till the next morning ; but they assured me 
he was a perfect beauty, and the very image of his fa- 
ther. 

I slept well, notwithstanding my impatience. At day- 
break, Hannah, finding me to be awake, opened the 
curtains and showed me the child. I could not re- 
strain entirely a scream of astonishment. I expected 
to see a fine clear skin, fair curling hair, a Grecian nose, 
smiling mouth — 'in one word, to see '' the image of his 
father." 

Instead of that, they handed to me a little being, 
wretchedly ugly, and quite red, without hair, and its 
eyes scarcely visible amidst its unformed features. To 
make matters worse, it made a most disagreeable face 
at me, and began to cry. Hannah and the nurse were 
both shocked and scandalized at my exclamation of dis- 
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appointment. But need I tay I soon became satisfied 
with my child \ 

The joy of Lord L was little less than mine, and 

his attentions to me are not to be described. I soon 
recovered my health and strength. The child im- 
proved every day. His skin became delicately fair and 
fresh. He had a quantity of light curly hair, iine blae 
eyes, a sweet little mouth, and a nose, which would, I 
was sure, become Grecian, one day or another. He 
was baptized, and called Frederick aAer his father. 
While 1 nursed him, I used to look on him for hours 
without being tired. I could scarcely believe it possi* 
ble that I was his mother. 

Although Lord L — — pretended to be jealous, it was 
easy to see that he doated on his son. 1 Joved to see 
the child in his arms, but f never could help laughing 
at his awkward manner of nursing. 

Lord L— - — > came of age a month aAer Frederick 
was born. It was a day of general rejoicing and real 
happiness. The whole country seemed carried away 
by enthusiasm; but respect for its object prevented any 
excess. It was not possible for any one to enjoy a 

greater popularity than Lord L . He was more than 

an indulgent landlord. He entered into the afifairs of 
bis tenants, with all the interest of a friend ; he recon- 
ciled their disputes before they became quarrels ; he 
quelled many a riot before it changed into insurrection; 
his prompt appearance oflen saved the necessity of a 
troop of soldiers. In short, he spent his whole fortune 
in the country from which he received it: he devoted 
his whole time to the improvement of the people. He 
soothed their prejudices and repressed their faults ; and 
while some of even the wealthiest of his neighbours 
were content with reclaiming their bogs, he laboured 
at the same time to reclaim his tenants. He was a 
good example to the numbers of rich landlords, peers 
and commoners, who drain their fine country of its re- 
sources, and give it back nothing but their contempt. 

But these are reflections of later days. At the tiqie 
of which I write I knew nothing bnt that 1 was happy, 
I lived with him who was all to me, and opr child, who 
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was but a pprt of us, iD CastUrosc^, vhieh was my wd* 
verse, in absolute seclusion, knowing nothiag, aav 
wishing to know anything, beyond the Umits of my re- 
treat. 

Jam wrong ! one of my wishes, my only one beyond 
the cottage-walls, had not been yet granted. The con* 
stant attentions required by my little Frederick, leA nq 
time for it. When he was weaned, 1 reminded Lord 

L of his promise that I might go to hear mass with 

Hannah. He did not refuse my request. We accord- 
ingly set out together one fine Sunday morning : it was 
exceedingly warm, so that I had only put on a light 
scarf over my muslin-dress, and a white lace yeil on my 
bead. 

I still recollect, with a sensation of awful pleasure, 
what I felt on entering the chapel. I was powerfully 
affected on seeing a crowd of persons of all ages, ad* 
dressing their prayers at the same instant to the Su- 
preme Being. When the sounds of the organ sounded 
through the ctiapel, I thought myself transported above 
the earth. We had arrived rather late ; the mass was 
just over, and the first words I heard from the VQice of 
the priest was when he ascended the pulpit. His air 
and manner were deeply impressive. My attention be- 
came so fixed, that it at length grew confused, and I 
gradually became unconscious of the preacber^s words, 
although sensible that they were vehement and imr 
press! ve. , ' 

In a short time, I became quite overpowered by the 
heat of the crowded chapel. I was not accuafomed to 
the suffocating oppression of such a place ; and Han- 
nah, who saw me become pale and faint, immediately 
removed me to the open air. At this moment Lord 

L , who came to meet me, approached in the little 

pony phaeton, which was called and considered as my 
own carriage, though 1 never had courage enough to 
enter it without him. He was quite frightened whep 
he saw me ; but we soon reached home, and the rest 
of the day was passed in repeated vows on his part, tha 
1 never should go to St. Patrlck^s chapel while the 
warm weather continued. I could not help smiling at 
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the recollection of his winter objections on a former 
occasion. 

«^ I see, Laara, that my anxiety is a matter of amase- 
ment to you,'' said he. It was the first time that the 
slightest reproach or ill-temper had escaped him. I 
burst into tears. He kissed them away. I returned 
his embrace. He repeated it — and" so the affair ended. 
His concluding words were, however, 

" Laura, remember, you go no more to St. Patrick's !" 

I submitted, of course, to this inflexible decision, but I 
deeply regretted it. To recompense me in some sort, 
Lord L had constructed for me, a little oratory be- 
side my dressing-closet. I quickly arranged this place, 
and ornamented it with the most valuable things I pos- 
sessed. On Sundays and other holidays of the catholic 
church, Hannah and 1 regularly prayed together in the 
oratory, and my devotion was never greater, nor indeed 
so deep and so sincere, as when I could, at the same 
time, look upon my child quietly sleeping in his cradle. 

Eighteen months after the birth of Frederick, I could, 
in fact, say my children. The birth of a daughter com- 
pleted the only wish which 1 had to form. Lord L 

chose that she should be named after me, as Frederick 
had been after him. She was, however, called Laurette, 
to distinguish her from her mother. 

I will not dwell on the delighted days which I passed 
with my children, nor on the contrast of their characters, 
nor the variety of their beauty. They were to me per-^ 

fection : my consolation when Lord L was absent, 

and the links that bound us to our happiness when he 
was at home. When he dined at Clermont Hall, we al- 
ways went in the evening, if the weather allowed us, 
towards a little sh^rubbery at the side of the lawn look- 
ing in the direction which he was sure to take on his 
return. From a rising ground within the shrubbery, 
quite shaded by some large chestnut trees, we could per- 
ceive the high road to Dublin and that which led to 
Clermont Hall. I had had a cross fixed there, which I 
called the ^^ Cross of the Rock,'' although there was not 
a fragment of rock to be seen; but the name and 
the object reminded me of home, and I loved at times 
to think of scenes and persons of whom I never spoke* 
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When Lord L— — appeared at a distance our hand- 
kerchiefs were all floating in the air, for the children 
were sure to do as I did. As soon as Lord L per- 

ceifed us, he answered hj a like signal, and away he 
started at full gallop to reach the cottage before us; 
but notwithstanding his horse's speed, we often won the 
xace. And day after day this was repeated, and always 
with delight. The pastimes of idleness, however in- 
genious,* may become tiresome ; but I do not think that 
those, of nature and affection ever can. 

I waspne evening sitting at the foot of the cross, 
with the children beside me, when I suddenly heard the 
sounds of several voices from the road to Clermont Hall. 

Lord L— had given a grand dinner that day, and I 

thought it was he and some of his guests that were ap- 
proaching. He was not of the party, as I very soon un- 
derstood. I dared not move from the eminence, lest 
these noisy gentlemen might see me, and I was some- 
what alarmed at their boisterous tones. I kept the chil- 
dren close, hoping the strangers would pass by ; but they 
stopped within a few yards of where I stood. I saw 
them clearly as they looked towards the cottage, which 
presented from that point One of its prettiest aspects. 

" There is the cottage of Lady L that is to be," 

said one of the young men, stopping his horse suddenly. 

" She is devilish pretty, and I don't wonder that Lis- 
more should marry her," answered another. 

" You have seen her ?" 

" To be sure I have. Wasn't 1 at the chapel the day 
that Father Glyn preached at her till she fainted, poor 
thing ?" 

^^ I wonder who or what the deuce she is," said the 
third person ; '* whether lady or peasant, French, Greek, 
or Spaniard ? Lismore is so d -d olose on that point." 

'' He's a wise fellow for it," spoke another. 

" She loves him, they say." 

" Ay, as such women love." 

« They have a child ?" 

"Two." 

" The devil they have ! That makes the thing seri- 
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008. What says the old earl ? His son George has mar- 
ried the dancer, hasnH he V^ 

*^ Ay, and Lord h^-^*--^ is going to take his part in the 
ballet." 

" We shall see who will carry the point, the earl or 
the damsel." 

The party moved away, and the rattling of the leaves 
made me lose the rest of their words, every one of which 
I could have greedily swallowed. I cannot explain how 
much I suffered daring this conversation. 1 was^no long- 
er a child. 1 was nineteen years of age. Old enough 
to suspect a mystery, hut not to penetrate it. I was fil- 
led with a vague uneasiness, and the certainty that, in 

loving me. Lord L had displeased his father. I lost 

no tiDoe in repeating to Lord L~ all that 1 had heard. 

He was embarrassed, and evidently annoyed ; but in 
spite of all my efforts, he passed over the subject lightly, 
persuading me that it was only the giddy conversation 
of a few young men who had taken too much wine. 
Finding it impossible to obtain the explanation I wished, 
I was resolved to satisfy myself on the one main point. 
I begged of him then, most seriously, to tell me if bis far 
ther was really displeased at his attachment to me ? 

^ Certainly he is — but simply because he dreads my 
giving up England wholly for your sake." 

** Then, for Heaven^s sake fly to him — prove that in 
loving me you forget no duty to him or others." 

*' My dear girl, be satisfied — all mil end happily, de- 
pend on it !" 

in spite of this assurance, and the fond embraces that 
followed, I was not happy or satisfied. I did not appre- 
hend any sudden evil. What had I to fear ? He loved 
me ! But I could not help observing an occasional mel- 
ancholy in his face and manner, particularly when he 
came to me directly aAer being with Lady Cathenne. 
These slight symptoms were but the prelade to a fatal 
alteration in my destiny. 
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Lord L— — - haTing made a long stay in England da^• 
ing the jear 1817, we flattered oarselves with the hope 
of passing together, at Castlerose, the whole of the 
following summer. In the month of April letters arriv- 
ed from London, saying that the earl was dangerously 
ill, and required to see his son. I speak only the truth 
in saying that it would be impossible to tell which of 
us suffered most on this occasion. 

" Good God !" cried I, " if the earl should die with- 
out seeing his son ! If 1 should be the cause of Lord 
L losing his father's blessing !" 

This shocking thought seemed to give me wings. I 
flew rather than ran to give orders for the journey- 

And Lord L — — - ! 1 was not satisfied with his conduct 
^>^no» I was not satisfied. Should he have thought of 
me at such a time ? I adored him — ^yet 1 wished him 
gone from me each moment. But he stood, stupified as 
it were, and without power to move. 1 could scarcely 
believe it was he. One moment he ordered his horses. 
The next he countermanded them. Knowing that I 
alone caused the indecision which kept him from his 
duty, I almost threw myself on my knees to implore 
him to set out. At last he acceded to my prayers — and 
we parted. 

When the painful moment for his setting out arrived, 

I walked with my two children, beside Lord L , ad 

far as the cross on the little hill. It was a lovely day, 
and the leaves were bursting thickly from the trees. I 
could not repress my tears. 

" This is the first time," said I, " that you will not 
see the trees in flower! You will at any rate be back 
with me before the leaves fall from them ?" 

He pressed me against his heart. 1 endeavoured to 
speak to him of the duty which called him to his father. 
The sound of my .voice seemed to agitate him. He 
looked at me with a singular expression of mingled 
pain and pride, and said, with a tone of suffering, 

'^ And is it she who reminds me of my duty i Sne^ 
whom they would — Laura, listen to me ! The words 
ivhich the dead carry with them to the grave ought to 

yoL. I. 15* 
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be sacred ; bat no matter wbat prooHse, what oath tbey 
may force from me, remember — " 

A flood of tears interraptecl the sentence ; bnt he 
qaicklj resnmed. 

^^ You see me affected and tinhappy, Lanra. Can I 
be otherwise, in quitting you and these little ones ?" 

" Ah !" exclaimed I, " jou do not tell me all — ^you 
conceal something from me V^ 

" True, Laura ; and yet the day is perhaps not dis- 
tant when all my secrets will be revealed. And then, 
all your goodness of heart and your love for me may 
scarcely be enough to obtain my pardon.^* 

" What do you say t" exclaimed 1. " Your pardon I 
You, my benefactor, my beloved, my only friend ! The 
most generous, the best of human beings !^^ 

" Hold, Laura ! Do not profane those titles, which 
belong only to virtue. You will one day know my 
fault. It will appear to you, as I see it myself, inexcu- 
sable, enormous ! Oh, Laura ! my only hope is in your 
affection. That may perhaps plead for me, and you 
may forgive me still. Listen to me ! 1 have sworn to 
respect and to obey the comtnands of my father, for I 
hold them sacred while he lives ; but the world holds 
no other woman for me but you, Laura. These are our 
children, and no power on earth can wholly sever me 
from you and them !" 

These words were followed by silent embraces, in 
which we all partook. He mounted his horse at length, 
and galloped off; but he oAen stopped on the road to 
look back and wave his hand, and more than once it ap- 
peared to me that he struggled with himself, and over- 
powered the feeling. that seemed to urge his return. 

It may be imagined in what misery I passed the re- 
mainder of this day. The children had been above an 
hour in bed, and I still sat without any light, but that 
of the moon, which shone fitfully into the drawing-room, 
through the glass doors that opened into the lawn. I 
looked mournfully on every object around me. My 
eyes wandered towards the rising ground in the shrub- 
bery, and were fixed on the cross so often mentioned^ 
when I ioddenly observed a female ^gure, walking 



ttmoDg the trees with a majestic air. She made two or 
three tarns round the lawn, and then disappeared. 

I was greatly agitated. This circumstance instantly 
produced a strange and superstitions dread, fn many 
parts of Sicily there is a belief that the phantom of 
some female is sure to announce the death of any dis- 
tinguished individoal. I had heard of this notion, but 
never felt its force till now. It could in my sensation 
have no object but Lord L— ; and I was tortured by 
the fear that he might be attacked by one of those pes- 
tilential fevers which at that time made such ravages 
in Dublin, or that the vessel in which he was to embark 
there, might be lost. * But a letter from Wales, in a few 
days afterwards, told me he was safe from all my imag- 
ined dangers, and that before 1 received it he would be 
at his father's side. 

By degrees I became calm, but I could not recover 
my happiness. Not all the sweet endearments of my 

children, nor Lord L 's delightful letters, had power 

to lessen my melancholy. I became nervous to the 
highest degree, and the least noise terrified me. Han- 
nah lectured me continually ; but in vain. 

'' Why, one would think," she used to say, " that my 
lord had never gone to England before. Ar'n^t you 
ashamed of yourself. Miss Laura, not to hould up. It^s 
all nonsense taking on this way.'' 

" My dear Hannah," was my usual reply, " I do all I 
can, but it is useless. Something is going to happen to 
him. 1 shall never see him again !" 

One morning, after I had been for some weeks suffer- 
ing under this wretched apprehension, Hannah came 
into the little oratory, and found me stretched insensi- 
ble upon the floor. When her efforts had restored me, 
I pointed to a letter which lay beside me, and answered 
her inquiries by making signs to her to read its It was 
written in an elegant female hand, and contained the 
following words. 

^^ If you are not quite abandoned, this letter will not 
be written in vain. They say that your errors arise 
from ignorance rather than a bad heart. I will believe 
it when you have escaped from your ▼icioua course of 
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life, and broken your shameful connexion witti the roan 
who never can be yours. If, in spite of all honour and 
principle, you work on him through the absurd passion 
you have inspired, to form a connexion with you, which 
would be ruin and disgrace to him, reflect that besides 
ensuring to yourself eternal perdition, you will cause 
the death of the respectable and doting parent whom 
such a marriage would send to his grave.'' 

On reading these cruel words, Hannah had no com- 
mand of herself. She tore the letter in pieces, and 
stamped on them as they fell on the ground. 

" I am wrong," said she, in a voice hoarse with pas- 
sion, while she picked up the scraps of paper, "my 
lord must see these — he will know the hand, and his own 
will fall heavy on them that did it !" 

Turning towards me, and seeing my state of suffering, 
pity took place of rage. She used every possible 
effort to soothe me, said that the letter was written by 
some wretch envious of my happiness, and that such a 
paper should be treated with contempt. All was too 
late ! the whole truth seemed to flash on me at once. 
A crowd of past thoughts and circumstances rushed on ' 
my mind. I heard poor Hannah's kind words without 
attending to their meaning. I saw her tears without 
being affected by them. I felt her hand pressing mine 
to her lips, but mine hung motionless. At last 1 inter- 
rupted her. 

" Hannah," said I, " you are my sincere friend, you 
have never deceived me : a word from your lips is worth 
a thousand sermons. If then you can, in truth and con- 
science, tell me that I am not wrong, not criminal in liv- 
ing with him, I will believe you in preference to all the 
world — 1 will be happy f 

Hannah covered her eyes with her hands, and quitted 
the room, sobbing loudly. 

It was then true that I was a guilty, degraded being 
— an object of contempt to all his family — to his father, 
dropping into the tomb ! on recalling to my mind all 
the things that should have long before opened my eyes 
to the fact, I was astonished only at my blindness. This 
was then Lord L 's secret, so vaguely hinted at on our 
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parting, the fault I had to forgive. Ah ! how truly he wat 
already forgivea ! He lored me, that was his crime— and 
if a guiltj mother— the shocking thought revolted me— it 
was, alas ! true that the excess of her misery— but he I 
*^he was a thousand times dearer to me than erer. 

My first idea was to send him the letter. But that 
was soon abandoned, for I thoaght it too cruel to add the 
news of my unhappiness to that which he was already 
suffering on his father's account. 1 resolved to wait till 
his return to Castlerose, when 1 would frankly tell him 
the state of my mind, my remorse, and my plans for the 
future. On one point I meant to be inflexible— 4V6 
should certainly separate^ never again to inhabit the 
same roof. The thought was in itself despair— but the 

sacrifice should be made ! Lord L siiould reside at 

Clermont ; we should see each other only at intervals ; 
every one should be satisfied as to my conduct and in- 
tentions ; Lord L should be happy in the perform* 

ance of his duty, and I should act up to mine, though 
utter misery were the consequence. 

Night came on. A quiet sleep, during which I had 
none but consoling dreams, calmed in some measure 
the agitation of the day. I was awoke by two little 
voices, which said, 

*' Laura, are you asleep ? Mamma, are you awake IP 

They were well known voices ! Hannah had given 
the strictest orders to the dear children to be very quiet 
when they paid me their usual morning visit. Perhaps 
she foresaw that from that day forward there was to 
be no further repose for their wretched mother ! 

The morning passed tranquilly ov^r. In the aftei«- 
noon the children begged of me to join, as was my 
custom, in their play ^ and, with a heavy heart I con* 
sented. We were soon seated on the carpet in the 
drawing room, the glass doors lying open, as the day 
was pleasantly warm. We were surrounded with tojrs 
of various kinds, and Laurette was busily employed 
drusing my hair, In her fashion, which consisted in put- 
ting it into the greatest disorder. I was aroused from 
the painful revery into which I had insensibly fallen, 
trjr a gentle tapping against the door ; and turning sfri- 
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denljr rooDd, I obserred a ladjr, of middle age and of 
most dignified demeanour, who stood looking at the 
children. 

I was a good deal embarrassed. The distinguished 
appearance of the lady was a strong contrast to the 
simplicity of my own. I was dressed in the plainest 
way ; and my long brown hair was tossed about as I 
have described. 

" Pray," said the stranger, " can 1 speak with the 
young Italian lady who lives here ?" 

I saw that she took me for the nursery maid, and I 
answered in a low and hesitating Toice, '^ I am the per- 
son." 

'* You !" replied she, in an accent of surprise. 

'' I mean the mother of these children." 

" It is I who am their mother, Ma'am." 

At these words the lady's eyes filled with tears. She 
did not speak for some minutes ; but then began to ex- 
cuse herself for having entered so abruptly ; and ex- 
plained that having found no one in the offices, she took 
the path leading to the lawn, as her shortest way home. 
While she spoke, Frederick looked at her attentively. 
She held her hands out to him, and he ran to her un- 
hesitatingly and kissed her, which surprised me, as he 
was timid with strangers. 

" We know each other," said the lady ; " I have of- 
ten met him with his nurse." 

These words told me at once to whom I spoke. I 

saw, for the first time. Lady Catherine H , the aunt 

of Lord L J and for whom I had for six years enter- 
tained such veneration, and so often longed to behold. 
I cui^t^ied to the ground, and my looks were no doubt 
suited to the respect whiolf' prompted the action. She 
took me by the hand. 

" Laura," said she, ^' I wish to speak to yoe quite 
alone." 

This familiar appellation filled me with joy. I could 
not speak ; but accepting her proQered hand, I pressed 
it to my heart, and led the w^y to. the little oratory. 
She held my hand tenderly h0titeieQ hers, as I sat 
down beside her, and aaid affectionately, ^^My dear 
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Laura,'^ but suddenly stopped, as if she hesitated how 
to coDtinue. 

^' Ah, my dear Madam,*' exclaimed I, ^'you know not 
how happy you make me." 

^M am nevertheless the messenger of ill," but seeing 
me grow deadly pale, she rapidly went on — " of ill 
which is but for a time, which your courage will soon 
surmount. Your candid and innocent air convinces me 
that I shall not implore you in vain — that the hope 
which brought me here will not be deceived. At once 
to relieve your suspense, and to speak to the purpose, 
I have long mourned over my nephew's errors ; but 
seeing you^ J pardon him from my heart. But what 
was at lirst'a youthful indiscretion has grown to be a 
fatal passion, that forces him to drive to utter despair 
the father whose whole hopes* are fixed on him. If my 
nephew had not abused your innocence in ceasing to 
respect it, if in degrading you he had not put an impas- 
sable barrier between you, there is no saying what sacri- 
fices might not have been made by his family, in con- 
sideration of your amiable character and your uncom- 
mon beauty, fiut he has plunged you in guilt, against 
the laws of God and man. In keeping you profoundly 
ignorant of the true nature of your crime, he has loaded 
himself with all its responsibility ; — but now that you 
are informed of what that is, that you know your situa- 
tion, it falls again upon you. If you still persevere to 
live with a man, in violation of all that is virtuoiis and 
honourable, can you believe yourself innocent? No, no, 
the primitive simplicity of your heart will loudly an- 
swer the question ; and you will, by one prompt though 
painful sacrifice, redeem your fault. Laura, it is in 
your power to do inGnite good or serious evil — you have 
the choice before you !" 

She paused from her discourse, and seemed to wait 
the impression produced by this mixture of all that 
could work upon my feelings. Overpowered, and al- 
most breathless, I asked, tremblingly, what was required 
of me ? 

" To quit Ireland for a little while — to return to Sici- 
ly,)' replied Lady Catherine. 



My aaswer waa « cry of agfoy--i*my eyes closed— I 
lost all seDse of sights hearing and speech, and sank on 
the floor. The cruel woman who hent over me, re- 
called me to sensation, by all that could soothe and flat^ 
ter me. As I regained some command of myself^ she 
pictured the heroism and devotion of the course she 
advised. She spoke of the dying earl. ^' It is he who 
appeals to you,^' said she ; ^' will you, can you be deaf 
to his expiring voice ? You know his writing-^Iook at 
this letter I" 

I gazed on the paper, while she read as follows — 

^U had two sons, from whom 1 expected all the hap- 
piness of my life. One has hastened my death, the 
other is about to plunge me into the grave. Speak to 
the heart of this young woman. They say, that in spite 
of her disgracefol course, she is susceptible of good 
feeling. She will carry with her into her native coun- 
try, ample proofs of my gratitude, ampl^ provision for 
an honourable life, and the blessings of an old man oo 
her head. If she resists my supplications, and remains, 
she will be the mark of opprobrium, and the final cause 
of my death." 

^^ It is enough, it is enough P' dr^ed I, impetuously. 
^^ It is my duty to die ! Oh, this cruel father, to write 
such words as these ! For me, who somuch respected, 
who would have so much honoured him. Alas, I knew 
not it was a crime to love his son ! No one told me that 
it was so. At least explain this to the earl, tell him I 
offended without knowing my offence — that I will not 
persist in my error — I will go away, far from the place, 

far from Lord L . The moment he returns here 1 

will tell him my determination, but it is from my own 
lips he shall know it.'^ 

^^ No, no, Laura, you will better consult his happiness, 
if he be dear to you." 

" If he be dear to me ! Oh, Heavens !" 

" You will give me the strongest proof of your affec- 
tion, in sparing him a scene of wretchedness, which 
could only add to the misery of each. He will feel, 
and esteem this last sacrifice at its full value. I have 
80 far only spoken to you of your duty towards God, 
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«Qd of tke rights of a Teoerable parent. But if I totted 
to yoar own well-beiog ! Think, for a momeoft, when 

Lord L sees his father dead before himt and }m 

passion for yon becomes suddenly extinct— '^^hen he 
ceases to lotre her whom he cannot even now — ^'^ 
^^ Bat he tells me he will love gie for ever.'' 
^^ And believes it, perhaps — but he deceives himself.'' 
" And you are sure he will end by hating roe ?" 
'^ By ceasing to love you, certainly. I am quite con* 
vinced that in a year or two—" 

*' A yeir or two of happiness ! Oh, that I could but 
see him for a day — for a single moment !" 

'^ Bat by sincerely repenting, and returning to a vir- 
tuous course, you will become, in his eyes, as well as 
those of bis family, a most respectable and interesting 
woman." 

^^ But these children on whom he doats— *how could 
he bear never to see than again ?" 

At this question, which plainly told how little I knew 
the woe that was intended for me, Lady Catherine ap^ 
peared for a moment overcome. She paused; but soon 
recovered herself, and in a tone of cruel firmness she 
spoke the most afflicting words I had ever heard. 

'' Your children must remain in Ireland. I say noth- 
ing of the law, whi<% in such a case adjudges them to 
their father: it is to your affection for them, as their 
mother, that I shall speak. In one word, Laura, recol- 
lect how you were brought up ; and appreciate the mo- 
tives of those who, for your children's sake, have taken 
the painful task of this afflicting affair." 
' 1 lost all power of reason and reflection. 1 never 
paused to consider my own rights, my own authority. 
1 felt myself in the hands of a merciless enemy. I 
threw myself at her feet, clasped her knees, and in the 
most abject terms implored that my children might be 
left to me. 1 offered to fly with them to the remotest 
comer of the land, to hide myself impenetrably from 
hotd L— — , to bury myself wholly from the world. 
But instead of being moved by my agony, she summon- 
ed all her severity of look and tone, and said, 
" Your fate is in your hands. I cannot force you. A 
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ipecial messeDger waits for my reply to the eatU Hid 
life or death depends on it. I shall tell him you are 
inflexible— Fare well !" 

She rose, as if to depart. I threw myself before, to 
intercept her, and caught her dress in my hands. She 
sat down again, looked at me firmly, but harshly no 
longer. Her countenance changed into an expression 
of calmness and dignity. She spoke once more, accom- 
panying every word with caresses that would have suc- 
ceeded to subjugate a harder heart than mine. She 
brought forward all the particulars of my siMiation, in 
the most vivid manner. She painted the death-bed of 
the earl, his son^s despair, a whole family in misery — 
myself the object of general execration ! On the other 
hand, she showed me my children growing up in all 
the advantages of education and good breeding, reunited 
to me, loading me with blessings for the part 1 had act- 
ed ; and their father viewing me with respect and gra- 
titude, and an affection, not less ardent, but far purer 
than what he had ever before felt for me. 

I was overcome, overpowered, unresisting-~my so- 
lemn pledge was given ! But when f pronounced the 
fatal word, it seemed as if the whole universe had ceas- 
ed to exist. Lady Catherine hastened away. Her last 
words were a promise to send heifcarriage for me next 
day, and to take me to Clermont Hall, to settle every 
thing relative to the children. 

She had no sooner left the room than Hannah enter- 
ed, having overheard every thing that had passed. 1 
cannot detail the scene that followed, nor the various 
efforts made by this excfllent creature to assuage my 
suffering. All was ineffectual; every word of intended 
condolence turned into bitterness, for each one confirm- 
ed the conviction of my guilt and the necessity of the 
sacrifice. 

The night which followed this dreadful day was still 
more terrible. During the continuance of daylight I 
had been kept up by the violence of my emotion, and 
the energy of despair. The struggle against my feel- 
ings while the children were with me, supported me, 
in a measure, even after they had retired, and as they 
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«lept. Bat by deg^rees every support seemed gradually 
to abandoD me ; and, as tbe silent night fell in, I wan- 
dered up and down through the cottage, at length ut- 
tering such piercing cries that the children awoke, and 
all the servants hurried to my assistance. But Hannah 
removed the children to her own room, and I desired 
the others to leave me, which they did with tears. 

I could not be persuaded to lie down, L still wandered 
about the sitting-room, and I recalled all that had pass- 
ed in review before me. A new light seemed to break 
suddenly upon my mind, as I reconsidered some of the 
incoherent reasonings of Hannah ; and 1 thus asked my- 
self — " Do I not go too far in this blind submission ? Do 
I not owe to myself, my children, and their father, an- 
other course of conduct? Yes, yes, Hannah is right. 
No one living has the right to force me from this place 
but Lord L : I am free !" 

" No, you are not !*" replied a deep and solemn voice, 
which I instantly recognised. I raised my head, and 
by the faint light of the night-lamp, I saw The vener- 
able figure of the old priest, whom I had but once before 
beheld. 

<^ Ah ! I am lost V^ screamed I, covering my face with 
my hands. 

*' Far from it, poor creature," said he; "you are 
recovered from the path that was leading to destruc- 
tion." 

These words were spoken in a tone of perfect exul- 
tation. I cast a mournful look toward the priest ; his 
face beamed with joy ; whether it was excited for a 
sinner redeemed, or a proselyte gained, I know not now. 
At the time^ however, I viewed him in the most reve- 
rential light, and 1 listened to his reasoning, agreed 
with his opidions, and joined in his prayers, as though 
he had imparted a portion of his spirit to mine. And 
what was the burthen of all our invocations to Heaven ? 
Flight from, and abandonment of, all that was dear to 
me on earth ! For strength to bear this, for grace to 
succeed in it, I bent my knee, and raised my voice, and 
poured out my soul ! Was it not impiety on my part ? 
What heart will call it less ?— But on whom do I call ? 



^ 



JRfho IB Ibere now to Aoawer or to feel for me? Astbe 
priest left me ahetut (lawn, a kind of lethargic slumber 
.dosed my ejes, asd took from me all seDsaUon of mj 
wveicliediQess. 

The morniDg was iar advanced when I awoke, and 
saw the sun sbinuig full into my room, and upon the 
empty beds of my children. Starting up^ I called loudly 
upon Hannah, who was watohing me close by, and was 
in a moment beside me. 

^^ They are safe, my dear mistress,'^ exclaimed she ; 
and she beckoined them from the next room, where 
they waited the summons. I will not attempt to depict 
my mfiering duiiog the course of this day, as I gazed 
4)n my darlings, and listened to their unconscious prat- 
tle, and stifled my sighs, repressed my tears, and played 
with them till my heart grew sick with anguish. After 
dinner we were again at phy^f aU the toys w^e broi^ht 
fortli, I took them one after another in my band, and 
kused them separately, scarce knowing what I did. 
TJbe children iiung rouiid me, 'OOFered me with <:areBseSy 
«od seemed sensible that some secret load pressed upon 
my heart. 

Hannah aoddenty entered the room, and with a lalt-^ 
ering voice told me I was wanted. I hastily sqpratBg up, 
eml^aced tiie children wil(9y, threw on my cloak and 
bonnet, and relieved by this escape irom semsations 
which were becoming intolerable, I entered the car* 
liage thait was waiting for jme at the door. A respect- 
able looking woman stood at the steps, and asf entered, 
«he said something on the part of her oustress, which i 
did not comprehend. As the carriage drov« away, fill 
my servaats stood at the door^ and Hannah held the 
children, one in each hand. A general expression of 
sorrow was pakMbed on every face, except on those of 
the little cherube, who smiled upon me, and waved 
their lijtile hands till I was out of sight 

it We are going to ClerwMit Hall ?'' asked I of my 
companion who sat opposite to me. 

^^ Certainly, Ma'am,'' answered she. 

The rapid movement of the carriage, joined to my 
great anxiety, began to affect me sensibly. My bead 
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turned round, and my senses were beginning to wander 
from all the reality of my situation, when the carriage 
stopped before- the principal entrance of the stately 
mansion, which I recognized for Clermont Hall. > All 
that I further recollect, is, that the great door opened ; 
a tall female figure, which I believe to have been that 
of Lady Catherine, came down the steps, and entered 
the carriage ; then embraced me several times, in great 
apparent emotion, without however raising the long 
whit^ veil that covered her head ; quitted the carriage 
in the same silence she had observed while in it, and 
the horses. set off instantly at full gallop. We travelled 
all night with the same frightful rapidity ; and the next 
morning about day-break, 1 was placed on board a ves- 
sel, at what port 1 know not. There my female com- 
panion left me,-in the care of the captain's wife, an 
amiable and kind woman, who has from the first mo- 
ment, done all in her power to calm my anguish, and 
lessen the cruelty of my lot. 



I have been now three weeks at sea. Ireland is far 
behind ; yet I gaze, night and day, towards the west, as 

if 1 cannot pursue the thought. In a ship I first 

knew what happiness was; and now ! Completing this 
recital, has been my only support ; without it I should 
have gone mad. Will it ever meet hii eyes, or those of 
my dear children ? 

Once more on my native soil — once more in Sicily ! 
But where are my early feelings, my innocent enjoy- 
ments, my happy ignorance ! I am a week on shore ! 
1 landed in my own bay. The objects of infant recol- 
lection all burst on me at once. The whole neighbour- 
hood hurried to the shore, to see the strangers, and in- 
quire what could bring a foreign vessel there in fine 
weather. I marked several well-known faces: men 
who bore little marks of change, women of advanced 
age scarcely altered ; girls grown into women, married 
ones, too, with their children by their side ; but no one 
recognized me ! 
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At teiigtli, as I made ray way tfareogh the gronps, 
leaoiDg OB tbe captain^s and his lady's arms, and trac- 
ing, accordiDg to their instr actions, our way to the 
monastery of the White Penitents, a woman pressed 
quickly forward, and came directly up to me. Her 
features were agitated, and all her movements couTulr 
sive. I shrunk away : the people around endeavoured 
to remove her ; but she pushed them aside ; and, stop- 
ping before me, she looked at me with a frightful gaze 
of joy. A torrent of tears burst from her eye3, she 
wrung her hands, and with a smothered utterance, she 
exclaimed — 

" Yes, it is she! But where is the beauty of which 1 
was so proud — for the price of which I bartered my 
immortal soul I Where are the beams of her eyes, the 
roses, of her cheeks? Thy brother is dead, Laura! 
Dost thou come to reproach me with another crime ? 
Wouldst thou, too, die, to add to my load of guilt ?" 

These words of my wretched mother were too much 
for my exhausted frame, i sank into the arms of the '■ 
captain ; and when I recovered my recollection, 1 found 
myself in the detached house belonging to the monas- 
tery, adapted for the reception of travellers of either 
sex. The captain and his wife sat by me, and with 
them a young man, whose dress proclaimed him to be 
one of the monks. Among the first words addressed to 
me by the captain's lady, I comprehended these, 

" Father Anselm has taken charge " 

At the sound of this name, I started from the bed on 
which they had placed me. I threw aside my hair, and 
looked into tbe face of the young man. I had not long 
to look. His eyes answered mine. I was in an instant 
in the arms of that dear>loved brother, whom our fren- 
zied parent had fancied to have perished in the waves ; 
but who lived to cover his penitent sister with tbe pro- 
tection of the sacred calling, which grief for her loss 
had prompted him to adopt as his. 

Thus one spark of hope is still alive ; one link to 
bind me to existence. Yet nature seems dead for me. 
I wander on this beach from daybreak to smiset, my 
gaze for ever fixed towards the side where I fancy Ire- 
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land to be. I stroll throagb the forest to tbe spot 
where 1 first met him. I meet happy g^rls, gatheriog 
flowers, as gay, as thoughtless, as I was at their age. 
May my bitter tears at least be not lost for them — may 
my example be a lesson ! All that I possess shall be em- 
ployed to give portions to the poorest among them. 
The death which 1 sigh for will sanctify this gift. My 
brother knows my wishes. He knows where 1 desire my 
grave to be dng — in the same spot where first . 

And if ever it should chance that he and my 

children, my dear, dear children ! 

But, gracious Heaven, give me strength ! What do 1 
see ? — Even now — within the bay— a vessel — it is the 
English flag' — ^it ia . 

The recital ended here. 



The following particulars were added by Father Ad- 
selm, in our conversation before alluded to. 

No sooner had Laura thrown down the pen that 
traced' the last broken sentence of her manuscript, than 
she ran from her room, quitted the monastery with al- 
most frantic speed, and hurried to the sea-side. The 
vessel which she had so suddenly seen, as it swept 
round a projecting rock, and entered the bay, was in- 
deed none other than the well-known yacht which had 
borne her from her native shore six years previously. 
It had anchored in the smooth shelter of the bay ; and 
before Laura could reach the water^s edge, a boat had 
been lowered, and was rapidly rowed towards the 
shore. Five human figures stood close together on the 
prow. A young man, with two children, one in each 
hand ; another man, elderly and respectable-looking ; 
and a woman, of nearly middle age. Must their names 
be told ? Did Laura require the explanation ? Did the 
waving hats, the extended arms, the cheering calls of 
all that was most dear to her, speak to the inmost 
depths of her heart ? And when he springs far across 
the surf upon the beach, and clasps her in his arms — 
when the little innocents wade through the water, and 
grasp their mother's knees — when the warm-souled 
Hannah and the faithful O'Brien join the group— has 
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that heart broken with excess of joy ? — No ! It has 
sunk, but to rise again. The spring of being has re- 
laxed, but to regain new force. The film flies from 
before her sight ; the weight is removed from her 
brain, and the beams of pleasure struggling through the 
mist of woe, bathe all around them in a radiant flood. 
A joyous discharge of artillery, and a cheer, of honest 
Irish delight, came across the waves, and the rocks 
rung with the sound, as Laura flung herself into the 

new earl's open arms, for the father of Lord L • 

was dead. His mortal career closed before he could 
learn the misery of her, whose sacrifice was meant to 
secure his peace of mind, if not to save his life. Han- 
nah, with the faithful energy of her nation, lost not 
one hour when she knew the baseness that entrapped 
her mistress ; but fled with the children to the coast. 

The servants and tenants, who adored Lord L • 

and Laura, aided her flight with means of every kind ; 
and she reached London the day after the old earl was 
laid in his tomb. His son started from his trance of 
filial grief, spurned all the spurious ofierings to his new 
honours, and with Hannah, and O'Brien, and the chil- 
dren, he hastened to a sea-port where his yacht was 
lying ready, at a minute's notice, for sea, with others of 
the club of which he was a leading member. 

He was, within an hour, upon the waves ; and all 
that skill and vigilance could do was exerted to hasten 
his voyage to SicHy. 

As soon as their minds became composed enough to 
allow of aught but bursts of unreasoning rapture, the 
hands of the lovers were joined together, and their 
hearts legitimately bound, by Laura's brother, in the 
monastery chapel. But to make the union legal as 
well as legitimate, still more was to be done. They 
set out immediately for Rome, where all forms were in 
due course gone through ; and Laura Pemegia became 
the unquestionable sharer of the title, fortune, and hon« 
ours of him, who could not by any ritual have given or 
gained another grain of heart. If the spirit of the for* 
mer earl looks down on the scenes of earth, and is con- 
scious of this world's felicities, it may be satisfied with 
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the 800 wiio made the generous, the jast, tlie only 
ameods in the power of man, to the being who trusted 
and sacrificed all, in him and for him. 

From the year of their marriage nndi this they bare 
Jived abroad ; both of them the charm and grace of 
some of the best society of the «ontineot. The eari is 
<ifraid to retom to England, not for his own sake, bat for 
hers. For he dreads lest some exclusive clique^ that 
gives the tone to fashion and apes the mockery of mor- 
als, might refuse to his always innocent, though long 
deluded Laura, the fiat of admission Xo those circles, 
where many a heartless guilty one lakes plaoe not far 
from the highest. 

Another bar exists to the earl's retorn, and joins m 
depriving Ireland -of his personal support, at all times 
wanting, but most of allin times like these. His eld- 
est boy is illegitimate, without rank, or title, or patil- 
mony ; while a brother, born several years later, is the 
lucky, legal, "true inheritor" of-all. The earl has, 
like his helpmate, ever doated on Frederick. The boy 
had nothing left but to make himself a name — a fortune, 
liis father's affection has secured to him. And, even 
while I write^ I see that name amongst the very first of 
those who, as volunteers in the Russian ranks, struck 
the earliest blows on the Turkish soil, against the pest 
of humanity, the butchers of Greece, the race, whose 
expulsion from the civilized world would sanctify ex- 
cess itself, and form a grand exception to general rules 
of politics, expediency, and international law. 

The unfortunate mother of Laura, conscience-mad- 
dened, was at the time of my yisit wandering about, 
watched by the care of her son. She obeyed him, aa 
has been seen, but still believed him dead ; as well as 
Laura, whose spectre seemed to haunt her. This last 
idea was firmly strengthened by seeing so constantly 
near her the marble statue in the wood, which had been 
executed at Rome, under the earPs inspection, and sent 
by him to Sicily, to be placed in the very spot where 
he first met its beautiful original. To general observers 
it was a monument of loveliness. To a guilty mother a 
record of crime, and a signal for remorse and misery. 
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Hannah and old O^Brien retain their places, not only 
in the service and the regard, hut — the former more 
especially — in the hearts of their master and mistress ; 
and fidelity, sown on a generous soil, has produced a 
full harvest of gratitude. 

Father Anseim still lives in his cloister, in the mild 
enjoyment of a virtuous mind. His written communica- 
tions with his sister are frequent, and, as I have reason 
to helieve, among her truest gratifications. Little Lau- 
rette is hy this time a full grown girl ; and may soon, 
as I understand, he in a fair way to give some future 
writer occasion to say as much for a daughter of hers. 
For a treaty is even now going on for her union with 
a young German of noble family; and consequently 
Laura Pemegia, who was introduced to the reader as a 
child of fourteen, has a chance of becoming a grand- 
mother before four and thirty. 



TRX 



CONFESSIOirS 



OF 



AW EJV6LISH OL*UTTOW. 



Puisque lee choses sont ainsi, je pretends aussi avoir mon franc- 
parler. D'Aljsmbert. 

This is confessedly the age of confession — the era of 
individuality — the triumphant reign of the first person 
singular. Writers no longer talk in generals. All their 
observations are bounded in the narrow compass of self. 
They think only of number one. Homo sum is on the 
tip of every tongue and the nib of every pen, but the 
remainder of the sentence is unuttered and unwritten. 
The rest of his species is now nothing to any one in- 
dividual. There are no longer any idiosyncrasies in the 
understanding of our essayists, fpr one common charac- 
teristic runs through the whole range. Egotism has be- 
come as endemical to English literature as the plague to 
Egypt, or the scurvy to the northern climes. Every 
thing is involved in the simple possess! ves me and mine 
— and we all cry out in common cborus, 

" What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come mine own ?" 

Since, then, the whole tribe of which I am an un-* 
worthy member, have one by one poured out their 
floals into the confiding and capacious bosom of the ptib- 
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lie ; since the list of scribblers, great and small, from 
the author of Eloise to the inyentor of Vortigem— since 
the Wine-drinker, the Opium-eater, the Hypochondriac, 
and the Hypercritic, have in due succession ^^ told their 
fatal stories out,'' 1 cannot, injustice to my importance, 
or honesty to the world, leave the blank unfilled, which 
stands gaping to receive the Confessions of a Glutton, 
and thus put the last leaf on this branch of periodical 
personality. 

1 have one appalling disadvantage beside my contem- 
poraries, in that want of sympathy which I am sure to 
experience from readers in general. Many a man will 
be too happy to acknowledge himself hypochondriacal 
—it is the fashion. Others are to be found in great 
abundance who will bravely boast of their spongy in- 
temperance, and be proud of their brotherhood with 
the drunkard. Even opium-eating, like snuff-taking, 
may come into vogue, and find unblushing proselytes— 
but who will profess himself a slave to gluttony — the 
commonest failing of all ? Nevertheless, with all the 
chances of public odium and private reprobation im- 
pending over me, I hasten to the performance of my 
duty, and I am proud to consider myself a kind of lite- 
rary Curtius, leaping willingly into the gulf, to save my 
fellow-citizens by my own sacrifice. 

The earliest date which I am able to affix to the de- 
velopment of my propensity, is the month of August, 
1764, at which period, being then precisely two years 
and two months old, I remember well my aunt Griselda 
having surprised me in infantine but desperate excess, 
for which she punished me with a very laudable severi- 
ty. This circumstance made a great impression on roe ; 
and without at all lessening my propensity^ added con- 
siderably to my prudence. My voracity was infinite, 
and my cunning ran quite in a parallel line. I was 

" Fox in stealthy wolf ia greediness." 

I certainly eat more than any six children, yet I was 
the very picture of starvation. Lank, sallow, and sor- 
row-stricken, I seemed the butt against which stinginess 
had been shooting its shafts. 1 attacked every one I 
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met with the most clamorous cries for cakes or bread. 
1 watched for visitors, and thrust my hands into theic 
pockets with most piteous solicitings ; while aunt Gri* 
selda bit her lips for auger, and mj poor mother, who 
was a different sort of person, used to blush to the ejes 
for shame, or sit silently weeping, as she contemplated 
the symptoms of my disgraceful and incurable disease. 
Id the meaa time every thing was essayed, every effort 
had recourse to, to soften down the savageness of my 
rage for food, or at least to turn what i eat to good ac- 
count. 1 was pampered and crammed, with my in- 
creasing years, like a Norfolk turkey— I had an unli- 
mited credit at the pastry-cook's shop, and the run of 
the kitchen at home, but in vain. The. machinery of 
my stomach refused to perform its functions. I think 
1 must have swallowed every thing the wrong way, or 
have been unconsciously the prey of an interminable 
intestine war; for every article of sustenance took, as 
it were, a peculiar and perpendicular growth, but never 
turned into those lateral folds of flesh, which produce 
the comfortable clothing of men's ribs in general. At 
fourteen years of age I was five feet ten inches high, 
covered almost entirely with the long hair that boys 
come home with at the Christmas holidays from a York- 
shire cheap academy, my bones forcing their way 
through my skin, and my whole appearance the fac-si- 
mile of famine and disease: yet I never had a com- 
plaint, except not getting enough to eat. 

I am thus particular as to my appearance at this pe- 
riod, in the hope, that by this exposure of an unvar- 
nished portrait, 1 may excite some commiseration for 
sufferings, which did not proceed from my own wick- 
ed will. 1 was constitutionally a glutton : nature had 
stamped the impress of greediness upon me at my birth, 
or before it. In the sucking tenderness of infancy, and 
the upshooting of boyhood, it was the preponderating 
characteristic of my nature — no self-begot habit, grow- 
ing on by little and little, fostered by indulgence, and 
swelled out, until it became too large for the constitu- 
tion that enshrined it, like those geese livens which are 
expanded by a particular preparation, until they be- 
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come, as a body might say, bigger than tbe imbappy 
anknals to wfaicb they belone. Will you not then, reaii- 
er, grant me yoar compassion for my inadvertent en- 
ormities ? Must I look in fain for the sympathising tear 
of sensibility falling to wash ont the scorching errors of 
invincible appetite — as forcible at least as the inviDci- 
ble ignorance of heresy, for which even there is hope 
in the semi-benignafnt bosom of the church ? To you I 
appeal, ye cooks by profession — ye gormandizers by 
privilege — to the whole board of aldermen — to the 
shade of Mrs. Glass, Dr. Kitchiner, and the rest of the 
Kst of gastronomical literati, who, in teaching the world 
the science of good living, must have some yearnings, 
one would think, for those victims whom ye lead into 
the way of temptation. 

But lest this unsupported appeal to the melting char- 
ities of mankind might be ineffectual in its naked exhi- 
bition, I shall proceed to cover it with a short detail of 
some of the particular horrors to vrfaich I have been a 
prey for upwards of half a century, and I think it must 
be a hard heart that will then refuse me its pity, and a 
ravenous maw that will not involuntarily close, to shut 
out the possibility of suffering like mine: 

Up to the age of fifteen, when I presented the ap- 
pearance faintly sketched above, I may be considered 
to have gone on mechanically gormandizing, with noth- 
ing to distinguish my way of doing so from that com- 
mon animal appetite which is given, in different pro- 
portions, to all that creep, or walk, or swim, or fly. 
Those vulgar gluttonies, this eating for eating-sake, 
unconnected with mental associations, have no interest 
and no dignity. A man who supplies instinctively his 
want of foodj without choice of taste, is truly Epicuri 
de grege porcus^ or may be compared rather to the Pot' 
CU8 Trojanus of the ancients, a wild boar stuffed with 
the flesh of other animals — a savoury, punning parody 
upon the Trojan horse. Such a man is no better than 
a digesting automaton — a living mass of forced- meat — 
an animated sausage. 

1 was sent home from six successive schools, on Va- 
rious pretences ; but the true reason was, that inordit 
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Date craving which no iodiilgence could satisfy. 1 eat 
out of ail proportioQ ; and my father was obliged, to 
take me entirely to himself. My mother was ooisen^ 
l>]e, but of inexhaustible generosity ; my auot Grlselda 
ivas dead, and I had no check upon me. Poctors from 
all pgrts were consulted on my case. Innumerable 
councils and consultations were held, inefifectually) to 
ascertain whether that refrigeration of stomach, which 
they all agreed was tbe primal cause of my malady, was 
joined with dryness, contraction, vellication, or abster- 
sion. They tried every remedy and every regimen, 
without success. The fact was, I wanted nothing but 
food, for which they would have substituted physic : so 
that between my mother and my doctors, I had both 
in abundance — and for the mind as well as the body. 
The "i-vxins letr^mv was plentifully supplied me by my 
father, for 1 hm natural parts, and loved reading. But 
the whole turn of my studies was bent towards descrip- 
tions of feasts and festivals. I devoured all authors, 
ancient or modern, who hore at all upon my pursuit 
Appetite, mental as well as bodily, grew by what it fed 
on ; and I continually chewed, as it were^ the cud of 
my culinary knowledge. I rummaged Aristophanes for 
the Grecian repast, and thumbed over Macrobius and 
Martial for the Roman. While seizing on every deli- 
cacy within my reach, I feasted my imagination with 
dainties not to be got at — the Phrygian attican, Ambra- 
cian kid, and Melian crane. I revered the memory of 
Sergius Arata, who, we are told by Pliny, was the in- 
ventor of oyster-beds ; of Hortensius, the orator, who 
first used peacock at supper ; of Vitellius, Apicius,attd 
other illustrious Komans, 

<' Their sumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feasts.^ 

These classical associations refined my taste^ and 
seemed to impart a more acute and accurate power to 
my palate. As 1 began to feel their influence, 1 hlush- 
ed for the former grossness of my nature, and shrunk 
from the comtnon gratification to which I had been ad- 
dicted. 1 felt an Involuntary loathing towards edibles 
0i a mean and low-lived nature. I turned with di^igtist 
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from (he common casualties of a family dinner, and be- 
gan to yiew with unutterable abhorrence shoulders of 
mutton, beef and cabbage, and the like. A feeling, I 
should rather say a passion^ (the technical phrase at 
present for eyerj sensation a little stronger than ordi- 
nary), a passion seemed to have taken possession of my 
mind for culinary refinement, dietic dainties — the deli- 
cata fercula^ fit only for superior tastes, but incompre- 
hensible to the profane. A new light seemed breaking 
in upon me ; a new sense, or at least a considerable im- 
proyement on my old sense of tasting, seemed imparted 
to me by miracle. My notions of the dignity of appetite 
became expanded ; I no longer looked on man as a 
mere masticating machine, the butcher and sepulchre 
of the animal world. I took a more elevated view of 
his powers and properties, and I felt as though imbued 
with an essence of pure and ethereal epicurism, if I 
may so express myself — and why may I not! — my con- 
temporaries would not fiinch from the phrase. 

My father was a plain sort of man — liked plain 
speaking, plain feeding, and so on. But he had his 
antipathies — and among them was roast-pig. Had he 
lived to our times, he might probably have been won 
over by a popular essay on the subject, which describes, 
in pathetic phrase, the manifold delights attending on 
that dish — the fat, which is no fat — the lean, which is 
not lean — the eyes meltipg from their sockets, and oth- 
er tender touches of description. Be this as it may, 
my unenlightened parent would never suffer roast-pig 
upon his table, and so it happened, that, at sixteen years 
of age, I had never seen one. But on the arrival of 
that anniversary, 1 was indulged by my mother with a 
most exquisite and tender two-months porker, in^all its 
sucking innocence, and succulent delight, as the prime 
dish in that annual birth-day feast, to which I was ac- 
customed — in my own apartment — all doors closed — no 
Ingress allowed — no intruding domestics — no greedy 
companions to divide my indulgences — no eyes to stare 
at nm, or rob me of a portion of the pleasure with 
which I ^at in, as it were, in vision, the spirit of every 
' anticipated preparation, while savoury fragrance was 
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ynhti to my braio, and seemed to fioat over mj imih 
ginatioD ia cloads of incense, at once voluptuous and 
invigorating. Ah, this is the true enjoyment of a feast ! 
On the present occasion, I sat in the full glory of my 
soJitnde — sublimely individual, as the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, or the Brother of the Sun and Moon. The 
door was fastened — the servant evaporated — a fair pro- 
portion of preparatory foundation — soup, fish, &c.— had 
been laid in, secundum ariem — the mensa prima^ in short, 
was just despatched, when I gently raised the cover 
from the dish, where the beautiful porker lay smoking 
in his bright brown symmetry of form and hue, enveU 
oped in a vapour of rich deliciousness, and floating in a 
gravy of indescribable perfection! After those de- 
lightful moments of dalliance (almost dearer to the epi- 
cure than the very fulness of actual indulgence) were 
well over — after my palate was prepared by prelimi- 
nary inhalements of the odorous essence — 1 seized my 
knife and fork, and plunged in medias res. Never shall 
I forget the flavour of the first morsek^it was sublime ! 
But oh ! it was, as I may say, the last ; for losing, in the 
excess of over-enjoyment, all presence of mind and 
management of mouth, I attacked, without economy or 
method, my inanimate victim. It was one of my boyish 
extravagances tb conform myself in these my solitary 
feasts to the strict regulations of Roman custom. I 
began with an egg^ and ended with an apple, and flung 
into the fire-place (as there was no fire, it being the 
summer season) a little morsel, as an ofiering to the dii 
patellarii. On this occasion, however, I forgot myself 
and my habits — I rushed, as it were, upon my prey — 
slashed right and left, through crackling, stufling, body, 
and bones. I flung aside the knife and fork — seized in 
my hands the passive animal with indiscriminate voraci- 
ty—thrust whole ribs and limbs at once into my mouth 
—crammed the delicious ruin by wholesale down my 
throat, until at last my head began to swim— my eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets — a suffocating thick- 
ness seemed gathering in my throat — a fulness of brain 
seemed bursting through my skull — my veins seemed 
swelled into gigantic magnitude — 1 lost all reason 
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and remembraDce, and fell, in that state, fairly und^r 
the table. 

This, reader, is what we call, in common phrase, a 
sarfeit. But what language may describe its conse- 
quences, or give a just expression to the sufferings it 
leaves behind? The first awakening from the apo- 
plectic trance, as the lancet of the surgeon gives you a 
hint that you are alive, when the only taste upon the 
tongue — the only object in the eye — the only flavour in 
the nostril, is the once-lOved, but now deep-loathed dish ! 
The deadly sickening with which one turns, and twists, 
and closes one^s lids, and holds one's nose, and smacks 
one's lips — to shut out, and stifle, and shake off the de- 
tested sight, and smell, and taste t — but in vain, in vain, 
in vain ! But let me not press the point. Forty-two 
years have passed since that memorable day — forly 
thousand recollections of that infernal pig have flashed 
across my brain, and fastened on my palate, and fumi- 
gated my olfactories j and there they are, every one, as 
fresh — what do 1 say ? — a million times more fresh and 
intolerable than ever 1 Faugh ! — It comes again. 

But if such were some of the local and particular 
waking miseries of my excess, what, oh, what tongue 
may give utterance to, what pen pourtray, the intolera- 
ble terrors of my dreaming hours ? For many months 
of my protracted and painful re-establishment, 1 dreamt 
every night — not one respite for at least three hundred 
weary and wasting days—quotidian repetitions of vis- 
ions, each one more hideous than the former. I dreamt, 
and dreamt, and dreamt — of what? Of pig — pig— pig 
— nothing but pig. Pork, in all its multiplied and mul- 
tiform modifications, was ever before me. Every pos- 
sible form or preparation into which imagination could 
convert the hated animal, was everlastingly dangling in 
my sight, running around me, pursuing and persecuting 
me, in all the aggravation of the most exaggerated 
monstrosities. The scenery which accompanied these 
animal illustrations was always in keeping with the 
sickening subject. Sometimes, as I began to doze away 
in the mellow twilight of an autumn's evening, or the 
frosty rarefaction of a winter's day, or a day in spring, it 
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was all one — a sadden expansion pf vision has begun to 
open upon me ; and be . it remembered that I always 
fancied myself of Hebrew extraction, Abraham, or Jo» 
seph, or Isaac — a Rabanite or a Caraite, as the case 
might be — the high priest of the synagogue, or an old 
clothes-man ; but in all cases a Jew, with every reli- 
gious predilection and antipathy strong fixed in my 
breast. A sudden expansioti of vision, I say, began to 
open upon me — vast wildernesses spread far around-** 
rocks of tremendous aspect seemed topling from moun- 
tains of the most terrific elevation. The forms of the 
former were of the strangest fantasy, but all presented 
some resemblance to a boar's head; while the hills 
showed invariably ,,iD their naked and barren acclivities, 
an everlasting sameness of strata, that presented the 
resemblance of veiny layers of pickled pork ; and the' 
monstrous flowers with which the earth was bespread 
were never ending representations of rashers and eggs ! 
A sickness and faintness always began to seize upon me 
at these sights ; and, turning my glances upwards, I was 
sure to see the clouds impregnated with fantastic ob- 
jects, all arising out of associations connected with my 
antipathy and loathing. Gigantic han^s were impending 
over my head, and threatening to crush me with their 
weight. My eyes sunk, and 1 caught the peaks of the 
horrid hills frizzled with the grinning heads, and point- 
ed with the tusks of the detested animal. The branches 
of the trees were all at once converted to twisted and 
curling pig-tails. Atoms then seemed springing from 
the sand ; they were soon made manifest in all the CBr 
perings and gambols of a litter of sucking gruntliogs. 
They began to multiply — with what frightful celerity ! 
^he whole earth was In a moment covered with them, 
of all possible varieties of colours. They began to 
grow bigger, and instantaneously they gained dimen- 
sions that no waking eye can bring into any possible ad- 
measurement. I attempted to run from them: they 
galloped after me in myriads, grunting in friendly dis- 
cord, while magical knives and forks seemed stuck in 
their hams, as they vociferated in their way, " Come 
. eat me, come eat me !'' At other times I pursued them, 
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in the frenzj of my despair, endeavouriog to catch 
them, but in yain ; every tail was soaped, and as they 
slipped through my fingers they sent forth screams of 
the most excruciating sharpness, and a laugh of hideous 
mockery, crying in damnable chorus, ^^ What a bore! 
what a bore /'' ^^ Bubble and squeak ! Bubble and 
squeak P' with other punning and piggish impertinen- 
ces of the same cut and pattern. Then, again, an in- 
dividual wretch would contract himself to a common- 
sized hog, and, rushing from behind between my legs, 
scamper off with me whole leagues across the desert; 
then, gradually expanding to his former monstrous mag- 
nitude, rise up with me into the skies, that seemed al- 
ways receding from our approach, and stretching out to 
an interminable immensity ; when the horrid brute on 
which I was mounted would give a sudden kick and 
grunt, and fling me off; and I tumbled headlong down 
thousands of thousands of fathoms, till I was at length 
landed in a pig-stye, at the very bottom of all bottom- 
less pits. 

At other times I used to imagine myself suddenly 
placed in the heart of a pork-shop. In a moment 1 
was assailed by the most overpowering streams of ter- 
rible perfume, the gravy of the fatal dish floating round 
my feet, and clouds of suffocating fragrance almost 
smothering me as 1 stood. On a sudden every thing be- 
gan to move ; immense Westphalian hams flapped to 
and fro, banged against my bead, and beat me from one 
side of the shop to the other — huge flitches of bacon 
fell' upon me, and pressed me to the ground, while a 
sea of the detestable gravy flowed in upon me, and 
over me. Then frightful pigs' faces joined themselves 
together, and caught me in their jaws ; — when, called 
in by my shriek, which was the expected signal for 
their operations, three or four horrid-looking butchers 
rushed upon me, and, as a couple of them pinioned and 
held me down on my back, another stuffed me to chok- 
ing with pork-pies, until I awoke more dead than alive. 

Once, and once only, I bad a vision connected with 
this series of suffering, which I must relate, from its 
peculiar nature, and as the origin of a popular hoax 
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long afterwards put upon the world. I dreamt one 
night, that preparations were making, on a most splen- 
did scale, for my marriage with a very beantiful girl of 
our neighbonrhood, to whom I was (whatever my read* 
ers may think) very tenderly attached. The ceremony 
was to take place, methought, in Canterbury cathedral 
I was all at once seized with a desire to examine the 
silent solemnity of the Gothic pile. I entered, I for- 
get how. A rich strain of music was poured from the 
organ-loft. A mellow stream of light flowed in through 
the stained glass of the windows. I was quite alone, 
and the most voluptuous tide of thought stole upon my 
mind. While I stood thus in the middle of the aisle, a 
distant door opened, and the bridal party entered. My 
affianced spouse, surroundedby a cluster of friends, glit- 
tering with brilliant ornaments, and glowing in beauty, 
approached me. I advanced to meet her, in unutter- 
able delight; when^ as I drew near, I saw that the ap- 
pearance of every thing began to change. The pil- 
lars seemed suddenly converted to huge Bologna sau- 
sages ; the various figures of saints and angels, painted 
on the windows, were altered into portraits of black 
porkers ; the railings of the different enclosures took 
the curved fotm of. spare-ribs ; the walls were hung 
with pig-skin tapestry ; the beautiful melody just before 
played on the organ, was followed by a lively and fa- 
miliar tune, and a confusion of voices sung, 

'* The pigs they lie, " etc. 

while a discordant chorus of diabolical grunting, wound 
up each stanza. In the mean .time the bride approach- 
ed ; but what horror accompanied her ! The wreath 
of roses braided round her head, was all at once a twist- 
ed band of black-puddings. Hog's bristles shot out 
from the roots of what was so lately her golden hair; 
a thin string of sausages took place of her diamond 
necklace ; her bosom was a piece of brawn ; her mu»- 
Hn robe became a piebald covering of ham-sandwiches ; 
her white satin shoes were kicked, oh, horror ! off a 
pair of pettitoes; and her beautiful countenance— 
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•wallow rae, ye wild boars (-—presented bat the bideous 
spectacle, since made familiar to the public, under the 
%are of the fio-faced lady ! ! ! Hurried on by an ir- 
resistible and terrible impulse, I rushed forward, though 
with loathing, to embrace her ; when instantly the de* 
tested odour of the hateful gravy came upon me once 
more ; the pillars of the cathedral swelled out to an 
enormous circumference, and burst in upon me with a 
loud explosion ; the roof fell down with a fearful crash, 
and overwhelmed me with a shower of legs of pork and 
pease^pudding ; while, in the agony of my desperation, 
I caught in my arms my hideous bride, whose deep- 
brown skin crackled in my embrace, as 1 pressed to my 
bursting bosom the everlasting fac-simile of a roast pig I 
— In after years I took a fit of melancholy enjoyment, 
in settmg afloat the humbug o^ the pig-faced lady. 

I will not press upon the reader the manifold mise- 
ries that attended upon subsequent surfeits, for a period 
of more than five-and-twenty years. * From what I 
have feebly sketched, some notion may be conceived 
of the nature and extent of my disorder. I need not, 
tlierefoffe, dwell on the consequences of my second noe- 
morable excess, which took place on the occaaon of 
my eating turtle-soup for the first time: The misery 
in this matter was more from fright than from reple- 
tion ; for when, after the sacrifice of repeated helpings 
of calipash and calipee, I found my teeth immoveaUy 
stuck together — in the style which my city readers well 
understand — I was seized with the horrible conviction 
that I had got a locked-jaw. Imagination worked so 
powerfully on this occasion, that when I had pulled my 
mouth wide open, beyond even its natural capacity) 
(which is not trifling, believe me, reader), 1 sat for 
nours, roaring out for a dentist to punch in two or three 
of my front teeth, that I might get some sustenance in- 
troduced through a quill. £ven when I perfectly re- 
covered my senses, 1 was long before 1 could bear to 
sit a moment with my mouth shut, from the dread of a 
return of my imagined danger. Then came the dream* 
ing again — the crawling tortoises ; the clammy, gluti* 
nous liquid ^ the green fat— but enough of this i 
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Repeated sufferings like these broke in upon the crust 
of my constitution) if 1 may use the trope ; so that 
when I became of age, and possessed of a good fortune 
without incumbrance, by the demise of my father, and 
the second marriage of my mother (who by that step 
forfeited her jointure, and with it every claim on my 
regard,) I was in appearance a middle-aged man, and in 
mind a septuagenary. I, like old Burton, had '^ neither 
wife nor children" — my early attachment — my beauti- 
ful neighbour — the prototype — spare me the repetition, 
reader ! — but she^ you know, she — the lady was lost to 
me for ever ! — She had but one failing, poor girl — 
nervousness, just then coming first into fashion ; and 
she took it strongly into her head, that if she married 
me, I should play^the part of the wolf with the Little 
Red Riding-Hood, and eat her up one night in bed. 
To avoid this unusual and uncomfortable consummation 
of our nuptials, she discarded my suit altogether, and I 
lost her for ever. To get over the effects of this blow, 
I resolved to look for consolation in the joys of foreign 
cookery. I determined to travel,^lnd I did travel, in 
pursuit of what I never have been able to discover — 
the art of allaying an uncontrollable appetite. As for 
the love affair, 1 soon swallowed my grief. 

I shall not enumerate my adventures in distant coun- 
tries, nor detail my observations on objects foreign to 
my purpose, ^e sutor ultra crepidam. I shall therefore 
merely say, that having eaten frogs in France, macaroni 
at Naples, ollapodrida in Spain, opium in Turkey, cam- 
el's flesh in Egypt, horse-flesh in Arabia, elephant- 
flesh in India, catVflesh in China, and hog's-flesh — no, 
never, never after the affair of the pig—it was a slip 
of the pen — I returned to England to sit down to plain 
beef and mutton ; convinced that I had come back to the 
real, healthy honest standard of good taste. In the broad 
interval, however, which I have jumped over so rapidly, 
I had many and many a visiting of direful consequence. 
At one time I fancied that I was doomed to die of star- 
vation, and the excruciating agonies then endured from 
cholics and indigestions, (proceeding from my even 
more than natural efforts to eat up to the standard of 
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safficiency,) beggar all description. On another occa* 
sion a horrid apprehension oppressed me, that I should 
one day — but how express myself in English ? I can- 
not; and I should have been silent perforce, did not the 
delicacies of the French language come into my aid — 
that I should, one day, me crever le ventre ! To guard 
against this expected calamity, 1 had a pair of stays 
made — yes, reader, I was the first of the dandies — the 
lacing and unlacing of which, before and after meals, 
was attended with torments more horrible than those 
pelting and pitiless showers imagined by Dante for the 
Gluttons of bis Inferno. 

1 forget precisely how many years have elapsed since 
the exhibition of fat ^Lambert. It is enough to know, 
that I went to the show. I saw him — Would that 1 ne- 
ver had ! Oh, Heavens ! what agonies has that sight 
cost me ! The by-standers who observed me as I en- 
tered the room, burst into a loud and involuntary laugh 
— and no blame to them ; for never was there a more 
ludicrous contrast than Lambert was to me, and I to 
Lambert. I am siflfeet five inches and a half high in 
my stockings; extremely like Justice Shallow, only 
taller, ^^ like to a man made after supper of cheese-par- 
ings, for whom the case of a treble hautboy would make 
a mansion ;^' — and, I will venture to say that the skele- 
ton of the Irish giant, dressed in my habiliments, and its 
back turned, might be taken for my figure by my near- 
est acquaintance. You all remember, readers, what 
Lambert's figure was. I do, alas! at any rate ! — The 
very instant I saw him, the notion struck me that I had 

become his second-self— his ditto — his palpable echo 

his substantial shadow — that the observers laughed at 
our " double transformation," for he was become me at 

the same time that I was exhibiting as he then was 

and, finally, that I was dying of excessive fat. The 
idea was like an electric shock, and in one moment I 
felt that the double identity was completed — that the 
metamorphosis of Salmacis and her Jover was acted 
over again in the persons of myself and the fat man — 
that I, in short, was Lambert, and Lambert me I I shot 
out of the exhibition room — rushed into the street— quit-- 
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ted the confines of the city — ran up towards Hampstead- 
hili — tried back again, and made off in the direction of 
the river, endeavonring in vain to shake off the horrid 
phantasm that had seized upon my mind. I darted 
along with lightning-speed; my long legs seemed to 
fling themselves ont spontaneously, as if they no more 
belonged to me than Mazurier's do to him, yet I fanci- 
ed that I crept with the pace of a tortoise — that my fat 
totally prevented my quicker motion — that I should he 
crushed to death between the hedges, the turnpikes, or 
the carriages that passed me — and thus I ran in the 
middle of the road, vociferating for assistance, fighting 
against the foul fiend, and followed by a crowd of drag- 
gle-tailed black-guards, till I reached the banks of the 
river, and saw myself reflected in the stream. Oh, Hea- 
vens ! what a delightful sight was that ! 

"Then like Narcissus " 

Bat I must leave the quotation unfinished, and come at 
last to a full stop ; for I fear I am trenching upon the 
privilege — poaching upon the preserve — of some con- 
temporary hypochondriac. If so, if any may have led 
the way in giving to the world, like me, their rcaZ un- 
exaggeraied confessions, I can only complain, with the 
modern poet who accused Shakspeare of forestalling 
his thoughts, that they, be they who they may, have 
very unhandsomely and plagiaristically anticipated my 
own original lucubrations. And now having fairly un- 
bosomed my sins, if they are sins, Ltrust to receive from 
a grateful public, in whose interest alone have I com- 
piled these sheets, the absolution which should always 
follow confession. Then, as is ' usual in these cases, 
having disgorged my over-loaded conscience, I may be 
allowed to return to my old courses — following in this 
the example of Caesar, who, according to Cicero, post 
cttnam vomere volebat^ ideoque largius edebat Should 
any harsh hearer or rigorous reader be inclined to con- 
strain the bowels of his compassion, and still deny me 
pardon, to him 1 beg to propose a question in the words 
VOL. I. 18 
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of our immortal bard, which he may answer the first 
time we meet at dimier, — 

"If little faults 

Shall not be wink'd at, how shall we stretch our eye, 
When capital criraeSi chew'd, swallow'd and digested, 
Appear before us." 

[Should the authors of any of the Confessions alluded 
to in the preceding paper, discover it to be a parody 
upon some of them, I am sure they will good-humour- 
edly excuse it ; and recollect that no imitation can be 
a more positive acknowledgment of the merits and po- 
pularity of a work, than the (woul4-be) gaiety of a 
burlesque.] 



SABBATH IN LONDON, 



An Englishman who has passed seven consecutive 
years on the continent, might he fairly reckoned an 
eighth " sleeper." His eyes have been open, 'tis true, 
hut he has been virtually visionless — a wonder-seeking 
somnambulist — cheated by a dream of splendour and va- 
riety, but unblest by any " sober certainty of waking 
bliss," or actual reality of comfortable enjoyment. Com- 
fort ! how that word will come into the sentence in spite 
of me ! It is hacknied, worn-out, threadbare : I know 
it is. But what then ? Must 1 discard it on that ac- 
count ? Must I not speak the truth, because it is a tru- 
ism ? Must I not bask in the sunshine, because the sun 
has shone since the creation ? Must 1 inly adore and 
idolize this word, but never utter it, like the Hebrew 
who closes his lips on the sacred syllables of the Caha- 
la, uprising from his heart ? It is in vain to think 0/ 
baulking my fancy. I cannot write this paper without 
cofnfort being its staple, for 1 write it in the central 
sanctuary of happiness — ^in the penetralia of enjoyment 
— at home : — and with comfort and cleanliness for my 
Dii Penatesj 1 freely grant to cavillers against common- 
place the right of laughing at me. 

The steam-boat, like a great sea-monster winging 
its way through the waters, bore me across the Channel 
in three hours, and disgorged me and a hundred other 
passengers on the Quay of Dover, one Saturday after- 
noon in the month of September last. The weather 
was calm, the sea smooth, the sun clear. Every thing, 
in short, conspired around the shores of England to 
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ffive the lie to those prattling impertinences which I 
had been latterly accustomed to, about eternal fogs, and 
clouds, and vapours. But on landing I was electrically 
struck by obserying the compact and diminutive look of 
every thing. 1 had been so long surrounded by extrava- 
gant and disproportioned combinations, that the thrill of 
pleasure on touching the solum natale was for a moment 
checked. I shrunk, like Mimosa, at the touch of morali- 
ty, or, by a plainer and better illustration, like a snail in- 
to its shell. But when I got fairly within the comfortable 
contraction, I was much more at my ease, and I experi- 
enced a relief as instantaneous as little Poucet must« 
have enjoyed when he flung oflf the jack-boots of the 
Giant. I was at once reduced to my fitting scale and 
level, and an instant sufficed to make me appreciate the 
contrast of what I felt with what I had been feeling. I 
saw at a glance that all I had been so long accustomed 
to was unnatural and artificial ; that the whole surface on 
which I had for years been floating, was swelled out 
beyond its doe proportions -; society pufied up, like the 
•frog in the fable; bloated bubbles waiting only to be 
pricked to make them burst ; and men, so many politic- 
al Titans, waging war against Nature, and buried un- 
der the elements they are unable to wield. 

These were rapid associations running down the 
chain of thought ; yet all this, and much more, rushed 
on my mind, on looking at the short-set, small-windowed, 
narrow-doored, two-storied residences ranged on the 
Quay of Dover. Every thing which followed was qual- 
ified to strengthen this impression. The snug parlour 
in which I dined ; the light carriage in which 1 placed 
myself to start for the metropolis ; the harrow roads, 
compact inclosures, neat gardens, and natty cottages, 
as we rattled out of the town, all made me understand 
that I was no longer in Brpbdignag. The very boots of 
the postilion taught me a lesson of humility. 

It was evening when I quitted Dover. The sun was 
sinking behind the Kentish hills, throwing a rich glare 
on the hop-gardens — a million times more lovely than 
the vineyards of Italy or France; and he was cov- 
ered as he went down by a huge cloud, its edges fringed 
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with his goldeD heams, and its hroad shades throwing a 
solemoitj on the effulgence of his descent. The nill 
moon soon rose upon us, almost as hright as day ; and 
with the heautiful country thus illuminated for me, and 
my heart penetrated with ^^ a sacred and home-felt de- 
light," I travelled the whole night, without closing my 
eyes. At five o'clock in the morning the carriage en- 
tered the yard of the Golden Cross. Every thing was still 
as we drove over Westminster-bridge and up Whitehall — 
no labourers of any kind to be seen. The repose seemed 
more than natural, but was not the less impressive on 
that account. It was quite unlike what I had remember- 
ed of a summer morning in London : but I believe it was 
the first Sunday morning I had been in the streets so 
early. By ten o'clock I had got rid of the discomforts 
consequent on three nights' travelling — had given vent 
to my admiration of the comparative cleanliness of this 
inelegant inn with the state of the most magnificent 
foreign hotel— ^and liad finished my breakfast of tea and 
French bread, as they call those rolls, which are, by 
the way, as like French bread, as some other necessa- 
ries of life, which the French call d VAnglaise^ are like 
their originals. 1 then sallied out to pay several visits, 
where I hoped to make some fine experiments of the ef- 
fects of a pleasant surprise. 

I proceeded towards Grosvenor-Square, and stepping 
up to the door of an old chum of mine, I raised the bra- 
zen visage that served for a knocker, and struck a blow, 
strong Jind heavy, with that ponderous implement. The 
sound reverberated through the house, answered by the 
cheerless echoes of emptiness. A woman, however^ 
came out into the area below, and cried shrilly, 

" What the devil d'ye make that noise for, d'ye hear ? 
could'nt you ring th^ bell, eh ? What d'ye want ?" 

Rough manners, thought I, but this is English inde- 
pendence, which levels ranks and soars above distinc- 
tions of sex. " Why, mistress, 1 want your master, by 
your leave." 

*' Do you, indeed ! an' you want him, e'en go and 
look him out near Norwich, d'ye hear?" — and mutter- 
ing something, God knows what, but certainly 

vol*. I, 18* 
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nothiDg civil, Ae retired into the passagfe, and I lost 
her — perhaps for ever. I comprehended perfectly 
that my friend T. was down at bis place in Norfolk, 
for the partridge-shooting ; hut I was sadly puzzled to 
know the meaning of his house-keeper's want of cere- 
mony. 1 looked at myself right and left, saw that my 
coat was good, a watch in my foh, and various other in- 
dications of gentility, all as they should he ; but my Eng- 
lish readers will scarcely credit, that it was three hours 
afterwards before sundry such receptions reminded me 
that a single knock at the door was an official announce- 
ment that the hand which struck it was plebeian ; and 
that all ranks are now-a-days dressed so much alike, that 
the man who has not the dandy knack of tying his cra- 
vat, may vainly hope to escape being occasionally con- 
founded with his servant. 

Several other attempts had the same success^^for 
what with the sea aud Scotland, the country and the 
continent, I found that London was nearly depopulated. 
" Well, well," said I, as 1 turned into Burton-crescent, 
"I am sure of finding my old friend Mrs. W. and her 
maiden daughter, at least ; they are none of your migra- 
tory misses, who take their annual flight to wells or wa- 
tering-places ; they are sure to be in London all the year 
round." — " Will you have the goodness to tell Mrs. W. 
that a gentleman wishes to see her. Ma'am," said I, 
touching my hat to the scullion-looking wench who open- 
ed the door — for I began to learn humility. 

" Sir," replied she, " Mrs. W. is at Fonthill, with her 
daughter." 

" What I at Mr. B.'s ?" 

" Yes, Sir, I believe that's the gemman's name." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed I, " guests at Fonthill ! and la- 
dies too ! Heavens ! how times and customs are changed 
since I was in Wiltshire !" — But the newspapers told me 
the secret next morning. 

But this is too bad, thought I : no one in town — all 
my friends absent — and I a perfect stranger in the land! 
Come, come, I will bend my steps to my old camp-com- 
panion R , who has thrown aside his sword as as- 
sistant-surgeon, and taken up his pestle as a master- 
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apothecary. He will moralize with me on thousands 
of past scenes — he will tell me, with his old good-hu- 
moured quaintness, the merits of the last new actor- 
detail to me the minutioB of the last pitched hattle, and 
shake my right hand with the same honest grasp as 
when he put me into the Dover coach seven years ago, 
slipping into my left a hox of antihilious pills, with 
strenuous advice to get rid of the effects of my fever, 
and avoid every thing heating but ginger and Cayenne 
pepper. In the direction of his well-remembered resi- 
dence I accordingly proceeded ; and, after many wan- 
derings in divers beautiful streets, crescents, and quad- 
rants, and wonderings at dtsorders of architecture, un- 
rivalled in the wildest absurdities of Moorish, Chinese, 
or Egyptian design, which are, to quote an old author 
describing what must have been the prototype of 
Regent-street,* &c. " licentious, fantastical, wild, and 
chimerical, whose profiles are incorrect, and whose im- 
agery lamentable ;" after exhausting my admiration at 
the general improvements of this part of the town, and 
my astonishment at the absurdity of their details, I was 
at last constrained to ask my way to the house of my 
old acquaintance. Imagine, good reader, my utter 
amazement when I learned that the spacious and splen- 
did opening in which I proposed my enquiry to an old 
Irish apple woman (who decorated a comer, and puffed 
off the contents of her wheelbarrow, with a twang of 
the brogue and a touch of the blarney that to me was 
most mellifluous) was nothing less than the old, totter- 
ing, filthy passage, designated in my days of boyhood — 
«. e. seven years ago^-Swallow-street ; and that still, as 
if in mockery of the past, it retained its pristine appel- 
lation ; but ifot the most gentle of my readers can well 
suppose the shock I received, upon learning from my 

sympathising informant that honest Jack R was no 

more ; that not a vestige of his house, nor the remnant 
of a pill-box, not a grain of his powders, nor a drop of 
his phials, but were many a day buried in the rubbish 
of the old crazy habitation, and its very site forgotten 
but by two or three poor patients and pensioners, who 
frent now and then, as the old apple* woman told me, 
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^^ to drop a salt tear upon the spot, to presarve the 
memory of the kiadest-hearted sowl and most cleyerest 
'potecary, as ever gave comfort to a sore heart, or phy- 
sic to a sick stomach.'^ 

I was sick at heart myself, and as I strolled some time 
longer in the noontide stillness of the squares and streets, 
a solemnity of feeling stole insensibly across my mind. 
There was something powerfully impressive in the 
contrast exhibited by this Sunday solitude in the midst 
of the most populous city of Europe, with the bustling 
holiday enjoyment of continental towns. When I thought 
of the Corso of Rome, the Prado of Madrid, and the 
Boulevards of Paris, I could not help moralizing and 
philosophizing awhile. The novelty of the actual scene 
before me struck forcibly on my senses, and its policy 
\ gave ample employpaent for reflection. Some hours' 
pondering on the question resolved thenfselves to a de- 
cision, and 1 thought myself then, and I think so even 
now, tolerably fitted to come to a fair judgment ; for I 
had the seven years' force of prime-of-life observation 
on the one hand, and the whole strength of three times 
that period of early impression on the other — all kept 
in balance by the temperate and unbiassed desire for 
determining with truth. I think, then, decidedly, that 
the Sunday recreations of the Continent are, after all, 
to be preferred to the Sabbath solemnity of England ; 
that the permission to be gay on one day in the week is 
more likely to raise the mind in cheerfulness to Heaven, 
than the command to foe dull ; that the evils consequent 
on dancing are light in comparison with those which 
attend on drunkenness ; and that policy, piety, manners, 
and morals, stand, every one, a better chance of being 
served in the ball-room than in the gin-shop. I do not, 
however, while advocating universal enjoyment, object 
to occasional humiliations ; and I think a day, now and 
then, of denial and gloom, might produce on the moltir 
tude an effect such as I myself then experienced^, but 
which a weekly recurrence unquestionably fails to bring 
about. The Fasti and the Festivals, the Saturnalia and 
the Carnival, of ancient and modern Rome, baive caosedv 
and do cause, by their frequency and theJ^ Uc^^.oll9^ 
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ness, but a weariness of dissipatioD, which it is vain to 
Call pleasure. Arguiug by analogy, I may safely say 
that the rigid observance of our Sundays is productive 
less of religion than of lassitude; while the incongruity 
of throwing wide the public houses, and closing up the 
most harmless exhibitions, makes me blush that in a 
land of such true and wise enjoyment, cant and hypoc- 
risy should be found sufficiently strong to sanction and 
uphold the degrading anomaly. 

But I am afraid of treating flippantly this serious sub- 
ject. It has puzzled wiser heads than mine ; and I can 
only repeat, that the impression made on me was cer- 
tainly great, and 1 believe good. My thoughts seemed 
to run in quest of some object to repose on, or at least 
of some place where they might fittingly pursue their 
serious and measured march. I felt a sort of pious 
pride amid my loneliness : and I dwelt pleasedly on the 
literal truth — Magna civiias^ magna solitudo, I bad no 
longer any desire to meet an acquaintance or recognise 
a friend. I avoided the -way to the lounging places, 
and strolled thoughtfully on to the Regent's park, near 
which I lost myself in a wilderness of cottages and vil- 
las, that had spiling up like magic since my last visit to 
London. One little piece of classic curiosity here par- 
ticularly struck my attention. It was a brass plate on a 
door, with the inscription " Digamma Cottage," which 
was chosen, I suppose, to puzzle the vulgar ; while the 
F placed above it, though comprehensible to the learn- 
ed, serves only to announce to the common eye, through 
its resemblance to one of the characters of our alphabet, 
the name of the celebrated owner. This information I 
obtained from a butcher's boy who was passing, and 
who assured me that ^Mh^ F stood for Foscolo, the 
great Italian poet, and that Digamma was the Latin for 
Die Game ;" which proved, what all the world said, 
that he was a true patriot into the bargain ! 

Evening was closing in. I bethought me of my dis- 
tance from any place likely to a£ford refreshment, so I 
turned my face to the east, like the ancient Haruspices, 
when they contemplated a sacrifice or a feast. The 
streets became gradually knore and more deserted, and 
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I walked OD listlessly through the whole line of squares, 
till I found myself opposite the peristyle of St. Martinis 
church. I gazed awhile in admiration of this beautiful 
edifice, and stooped down astonished to perceive that I 
strolled upon tomb-stones in the very highway, whose 
half- worn inscriptions I puzzled myself to decipher, 
with as much earnestness and as little success as attend- 
ed Dr. Clarke's attempts to elucidate the meaning of 
the hieroglyphics of the pillar of ON, in the land of 
Goshen. While thus occupied, I caught a low murmur- 
ed succession of monotonous sounds, which seemed to 
come from within. A door was half open. I cautious- 
ly entered the church, and the hollow accents of the 
curate's voice, and the nasal tones of the clerk, who 
snuffled out the responses of the evening service, told 
me that I was in the house of prayer ; where literally 
two or three were gathered together. What a contrast 
to the gaudy, fine dressed, flaunting display, assembled 
under the same dome that morning ! But the imme- 
diate and direct appeal to the heart came tod forcibly 
to allow me to indulge in reflections of bitterness. The 
most brilliant congregation in the universe — the most 
overflowing appearance of piety and pomp — could not 
have done me half so much good as the twilight loneli- 
ness of the church, the faint ray falling through the 
stained glass on the white surplice of the curate, whose 
calm demeanour, Welsh accent, and simple garb, assort- 
ed so well with the homeliness and humility of original 
Christianity. The service went slowly on — no hurry- 
ing nor slurring, because the great folks of the parish 
were away — and the blessing being over, the worthy 
minister walked from the reading-desk, preceded by 
the clerk, and advanced in the direction where I stood 
leaning against a pillar. When he reached the north- 
west corner of the church, I discovered to my great 
surprise, three women and as many men, each coupje 
provided with an infant, all of whom had slept as sound- 
ly during the service, as the bishop is said to do during 
an ordination sermon. The little things were now, 
however, roused by their intended godfathers and god- 
mothers, and the ceremony of the christening commenc-^ 
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ed. Its simple solemnity was really and irresistibly af- 
fecting. The quiet conduct of the women, and the 
pastoral air of the minister, the steady visage of the 
old clerk, and the absence of all the stateliness of su- 
perstition, formed a combination of much which must 
have attended the primitive plainness of our religion, 
when it held no mystery and knew no trick. I con- 
trasted all this with the gilt gingerbread processions 
and paltry mummeries I had had before my eyes for 
the last seven years. I was considerably moved by the 
scene before me. I am not ashamed to acknowledge 
even, that when the clergyman read the beautiful pas- 
sage from the Gospel of St. Mark, beginning, " They 
brought young children to Christ," I felt my eyes brim 
full of tears; and when I heard the plaintive cries of 
the little innocents, as he sprinkled them with the wa- 
ter for " the mystical washing away of sin," my cheeks 
confessed a moisture, which seemed to me, at the mo- 
ment, not quite unsanctified. 

When the parents retired with their precious charg- 
es, and the shadow of the clergyman faded in the dis- 
tance of the side aisle, and the feeble step of the old 
clerk died away at the door of the vestry, I went out 
into the street. It was almost dark. The little lamps 
began to throw forth their twinkling light, mingled 
here and there with the brilliant illumination from a 
gas-conductor. I pursued my way rapidly to my inn, 
avoiding to cast my eyes to the right or the left, for 
fear of being shocked by the opening orgies of the 
night-revellers ; those sabbath-ofiferij^s of the dissolute, 
which, in my actual mood, would have been insupport- 
ably revolting. 
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Among the things to be seen and observed in great cities, are the 
courts of princes, the courts of justice, &c. &c. ; as for triumphs, 
masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions, and such 
shows, men need not be put in mind of them. Bacov^s Essays, 

If it must be coDfessed that anticipatioDs of pleasure 
geDerally end in disappoiDtmeDt, it is no less true that 
matters from which we expect odIj dissatisfaction, of^en 
tarn out to be very agreeable, i never saw a prize- 
fight but once ; and I remember well that I approach- 
ed the scene of combat certain of coming away disgust- 
ed. The result was., however, different. I went, from 
the laudable curiosity of witnessing a national pecu- 
liarity, (although not included in my Lord Verulam's 
list,) and I met the reward of my spirit of research, in 
seeing an animated display of courage, force, and skill. 
The distance at which the spectators were placed be- 
yond " the ring" allowed them to observe all that was 
inspiring in the scene — the vigorous forms, graceful at- 
titudes, determined looks, and strenuous exertions of 
the pugilists ; but it kept them far enough away to lose 
every thing repdfsive — the blood (scarcely allowed to 
gush forth when wiped away by the seconds), the dis- 
coloured faces, the exhaustion of frame, and convulsive 
agitation of nerve and muscle. We saw the bravery, 
we forgot the brutality ; we were kept in a state of strong 
excitement ; and being as well wound up (and almost 
as ready to strike) as the stop-watch which the umpire 
held in his hand, we never lagged in interest till the 
blow which decided the battle ; and we leA the ground, 
at least some of us, astonished at ourselves and all 
around us. This is a case in point. 
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^ What are the notions of the nninitlated respeetlni^ a 
city feast ? Are they not compoanded of contempt and 
loathing? Do we not picture to ourselves the most 
odious excesses of gluttony, cramming, swilling, and 
repletion — indigestion, black faces, and apoplectic fits ? 
1 am quite certain that the image of a single alderman 
at dinner (if such has ever crossed the fancy of the 
reader) was in itself enough .to produce these associa* 
tions. What then was to be expected from the idea of 
the whole corporation together, met in solemn conclave 
to celebrate, over turtle and venison, the election of the 
city chiefs ! " No matter," thought 1, " I will accept 
the invitation, steel myself against the disgust, and wit- 
ness this new exhibition of life, so utterly unknown by 
us men of the west, in our hereditarily comparative 
lack of wisdom." 

There was something propitiating in the name of the 
place where the dinner was to be given. " Stationers' 
Hall" read well on the broad printed card of invitation. 
This smacks of literature, thought I, and savours of 
civilization. Had it been * Fishmongers' Hall,' or 
' Butchers' Hall,' or ' Bakers' Alley,' or * The Poultry,' 
1 verily believe my sqoeamishness would have triumph- 
ed over my curiosity, and the anticipated steams of a 
surfeit have tisen in the throat of my imagination, to 
prevent my being of the party. Then I heard that one 
of the sheriffs, the senior one too, was an eminent pub- 
lisher. That looked well. It was giving literature, in 
the person of its civic representative, the whip-hand 
over sadlery, the profession of the junior ^ and having 
myself a sort of smattering of " the bookish trade," I 
was put in perfect good temper, by what I could not 
help considering a personal compliment. 

Being rather ignorant of the city topography, east of 
Temple Bar, I threw myself upon the guidance and 
guardianship of the driver of the jarvey, which I had 
hired for the occasion. He drove me to the top of an 
eminence near St. Paul's, and pulled up, in the midst of 
a crowd of carriages, at the entrance of a narrow pas- 
sage on the left. In a moment I was under the portico, 
and on the steps of the entrance into Stationers' Hall, 
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and making my way through a group of Urery servants, 
(or livery men^ Heaven knows which i should call 
them,) I mingled with the crowd that was assembled in 
the dinner*room. 

A gentleman in black took my card : another usher- 
ed me through an alley of tables, decked with festoons 
of roses (to be presently sported under by the alderma- 
nic cupidons) — and then up some half-dozen steps, into 
a drawing-room, hung with portraits of old citizens, 
and other less appropriate pictures, and nearly filled by 
the entertainers and their guests. I was quite astound- 
ed .by the display of corporation costume. About every 
fifth man wore a robe, of one colour or another ; about 
every tenth a gold chain ; one in the hundred bore a 
broad badge of honour on his breast, in the form of a 
silver plate ; and there were civic dignitaries of various 
degrees, from members of the Stationers^ Company up 
to the Lord Mayor. It was altogether a goodly compa- 
ny. I am fond of representative assemblies, shewing 
the props and ornaments of corporate power and glory; 
and here was an epitome of the greatness of the great- 
est city in the world ! All the nauseous accessaries of 
filthy trade were kept apart ; and I saw before me the 
pith and marrow, without the details, of the warehous- 
es, and banking-houses, and counting-houses, and cus- 
tom-houses of London. 

I was beginning to get entangled in rather an agreea- 
ble labyrinth of thought, when a loud buzz announced 
the coming of something more than common — some one 
superior to the '* small deer" that dropped in one by 
one to fill up the herd around me. ^' The Right Hon- 
ourable George Canning T' roared out in Stentorian 
tone, by the servant at the door (or the usher, or the 
secretary, for I am unafiectedly afraid of getting into 
mistakes,) was the signal for the entrance of the minis^ 
ter. He has a fine head certainly— -Spurzheim could 
not deny it, and a corresponding person — I defy Chantry 
to contradict me ; but as I am not minister of the inte* 
rior^ "further this deponent knoweth not." Dinner, 
which had been kept waiting for him and his fidus 
Achates, Mr. Huskisson, was now evidently making its 
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way towards the table in the next room ; for 1 saw ser- 
eral knowing-looking fellows elbowing through the 
crowd, and going breast high towards the savoury odour 
which came in upon us, like a pack of fox hounds in 
full chase. I was hustled about without ceremony, and 
sadly puzzled what to do with myself, when to my 
great delight I espied a very pleasant fellow, whom I 
had frequently met at parties in the west end of the 
town, shoving his way towards me. I, like the tail of a 
well-pleased dog, was determined to be waggish on this 
occasion, and put on a look of anti-recognition. 

'^ How does my good friend V^ cried he, stretching 
out his hand. 

^ Well, 6od-a-mercy," replied I, as Hamlet ^d to 
Folonius. 

*^ Do you not know me ?" asked he, taking the cue. 

*' Excellent well ; you are a/*Amonger," said I. 

" Egad, you have it," cried he, laughing — " a sort of 
fishmonger, it is true ; I am a jj/ace-hunter, my friend, 
just now; so come along: I saw your name on the 
sheriff's list, and I contrived to get you the seat next 
my own-^in the very heart of the feast too." 

^' Not among the aldermen, I hope," said I. 

^^ No, no ; among the authors^ you dog ; in the feast 
of reason and the flow of -" 

" What the deuce," interrupted I, •' have the 8heri£& 
had the cruelty to ask any of that tribe, and add to 
their irritability by a tantalizing taste of these doings V^ 

" Ay, that they have," replied he ; " and I'll lay my 
life on it, that after you have spent this evening in their 
circle, you will allow the tribe to be the very essence 
of the invited." 

We were soon seated at the end of one of the three 
tables which were appropriated for the leather and 
prunella part of the assemblage, and which shot down 
in parallel lines from the top piece, where sat the 
higher classes of the company — the city chiefs, the 
ministerial guests, Members of Parliament, Aldermen, 
&c. I quickly had occasion to rejoice in my situation, 
and began to make my friend useful as a shower of the 

UOQf. 
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" Come now," said I, " raise up your long pole (he^» 
a long-headed fellow,) and give me a nod of informa- 
tion as to the company. Who is he that handles the 
ladle so scientifically, and answers so courteously the 
many troublesome calls upon him V^ 

" That's Doctor K , to whom optics, and music, 

and astronomy, and gastronomy, are all equally familiar, 
who is giving a practical lecture to his neighbours on 
^ the art of exhausting and emptying a tureen of turtle 
soup.' " 

'^ And he yonder of the handsome countenance, with 
a foreign order round his neck, and looking altogether 
like the Lord Mayor of Literature ?" 

" Professor S , the German dramatic critic, who 

can pose our best poets on the phraseology of Shakft- 
peare, and who has only the one fault of devouring the 
immortal bard entire, beauties and faults alike, just as 
that hungry common-councilman would eat a turtle ho- 
lus-bolus, calipash and calipee indifferently with the 
oflfal." 
^^ Then that intelligent-looking man in spectacles V^ 

u B J the patriot, who extracted out of the duti- 

geons of Boulogne prison some sharp ' thorns to strew 
over the rosy bed of the Bourbons.'' 
" Who is the next ?" 

" Come, come," said my friend, " don't think that I'll 
enact the part of Macbeth's witches, and tell you the 
history of all these choice spirits while that cauldron is 
boiling on the table. How do you like the soup, by 
the bye ?" 

^' Egad, to speak the truth," answered I, ^^ I think 'tis 
mock turtle." 

^^Mock turtle, Sir?" exclaimed a horror-stricken cit- 
izen, who overheard me, ^^ Mock ! good God, Sir ! have 
you had none of the green fat? Waiter! hand over 
that gemman*s plate. Doctor! have the kindness ta 
fish out a prime piece of the flesh for this gemman. 
Not thai^ Doctor — some of the green. Mock ! mock, 
turtle ! do. Sir, do me the favour just to let that slip 
down. Mock ! well, what do you say now, eh ?" 

^^ I confess my ignorance, Sir," answered I, '^ and ac^ 
knowledge your civility." 
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*^ Eat, eat, Sir," said he, ^^ and never mind compli- 
ments. Are jou ready for a glass of turtle punch. Sir ?'^ 
" Quite at your service. Sir," replied I. 

^^ Help yourself, then, out of that 'ere black pint bot- 
tle, and never mind me. Your health. Sir f 

At this moment a band of wind instruments struck up 
a stunning strain from the gallery, and I moralized on 
the admirable management which thus gave this apro- 
pos interruption to every effort at conversation, leaving 
the company so good an excuse for attending solely to 
the more solid duties of the day. The music never 
ceased till the first course was removed ; and the keen 
edge of appetite being by that time taken off, the coun- 
tenances around me individually brightened up. The 
officially robed gentlemen, who had all sat down in 
their trappings, now threw them away, with the excep* 
tion of the lord mayor and sheriffs, who still shone in 
all their glorious caparisons of scarlet, gold, and er« 
mine. 

The second course was served: the music began 
again ; but the leader, like his prototype Timotheus, 
adapted his strains to the melting mood of the listen- 
ers, and allowed a free flow to the stream of wit that 
went round. Jokes, old and new, bad puns, and quaint 
quotations, were quite the order of the day. One of 
the literati W9LS carving a haunch of venison. He sent a 
liberal portion to another of the elect — not the lord 
mayor or the sheriffl 

^^ I thank you for my vemson, Master Shallow," 
quoth the helped 

^' Master Page, much good may it do your good 
heart,'' was the apt reply* 

^' Ah !" cried a third, who was helped to a slice near- 
est the edge, '^^that was the most unkindest cut of all ;" 
and immediately added, as the carver loaded his plate 
with fiweet sauce, ^' Ohe ! Jam satis." 

^^ Why, it isn't Jam," said a fourth ; ^^ we aotbors all 
eat jelly with our venison." 

(^ JBver since the days of 4ulu9 Gei/t-us,'' muttered a 
fifth. 
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A handred pans and repartees, all fall as bad, and 
therefore quite as pleasant, went roand. 

" Voila, mon ami, voila la honte de I'Angleterre, 
aussi grande que le tread-mill ! c'est cette fourchette- 
la,'' ezclairaed a taleuted-looking FreDchman to bis op- 
posite Deigbbour, baying made various vain attempts to 
cat, with the aid of a two-pronged steel fork, some 
green peas which had been forced for this occasion. 

" Oui, mon cher," replied his friend, " je vols Men 
qu^elle vous met aux travaux forces." 

'^ What language is thot V^ asked one of the Scotch 
authors. 

" Gallic " said B. 

" Nae, ril be handed af it's Gaelic," repUed the 
Scot, ^^ I dinna coipe frae the braes o' Bannock to be 
bamboozled that a-way." 

'' And who is the indignant Frenchman ?'' said 1 to 
my friend. 

" Felix B.," answered he, " one of the wittiest writ- 
ers in the wittiest paper in Paris, the Miroir ; he is 
just come over to comment on English customs, and he 
begins, you see, by a subject that has some point in it." 

The table once more cleared, JVbn nofns^ Domine, was 
warbled forth by the public singers with exquisite melo- 
dy. Then came the toasts — then the speeches, all 
moderate and manly — just what a public character and 
a political oration ought to be ; and in here paying my 
tribute to the talents of the performers, let me not for- 
get the superexcellent toast-master, who, mounted on 
an eminence behind the Chief Magistrate's chair, with 
a glass in his hand, prepared the company for their du- 
ty by the oft-reiterated sounds of, ^^ Are ye charged, 
gemmen ?" — ** Gemmen, clear off your charge J" — and 
then repeated the announcement of each successive 
toast, in a voice which, compared to the chairman^ 
was a culverin replying to a popgun, and which, when 
bis lordship called out, ^^ Three times three !" answer- 
ed, '^ Hip, hip, barra !" as natarally as Paddy Blake's 
echo, that whenever any one cried, ^ How do yon do 
this morning ?" was sore to answer, ^^ Very well, thank 
ye !" 
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I wish I coald now come to a climax worthy of roy 
suhject, aod say in one short sentence all that it de- 
serres. I can truly declare that I never spent a more 
social evening, nor witnessed a feast of greater propri- 
ety. On quitting my lodgings 1 had provided myself 
with a case of lancets, in the certainty of having my 
smattering of surgical skill called in to the aid of some 
suffocating gourmand ; but I solemnly protest I never 
saw more temperance or decorum in words or action. 
The only vein I saw breathed during the day was one 
of good fellowship and good humour. Men of many 
nations were there, English, Irish, and Scotch^^with 
Germans, French, and other foreigners — but all, as it 
were, of one family. Men of all professions and par- 
ties, of the most opposite extremes, and all towhing. 
Lawyers and clients, reviewers and authors, smiling 
and chatting together — the wolf playing with the kid. 
Radicals and Tories, Lord Mayor and minister, bandy- 
ing compliments — the lamb lying down with the lion : 
— all, in shorty a scene of primitive simplicity and 
peace. 



TRX 



PLEASURES OF THE TABLE. 



So down thej sat) 
And to their viands fell ; nor seemingly 
The angel, nor in tnist^ the common gloss 
Of theologians, but with keen dispatch 
Of real hunger. 

Milton. 



I HAD long sought for the reasons of the outcry which 
some people raise against the pleasures of the table. 
Hard study of men and things led at length to the dis- 
covery. The causes are, weak stomachs, unsocial tem- 
pers, a£fected simplicity, and stinginess ; always allow- 
ing some latitude to the convenient maxim, that there 
is no general rule without an exception — or two. Thus 
there may be some who abstain from social enjoyments 
under such virtuous apprehension as that they might 
hurt their constitution ; a few who do so from sectarian 
superstition ; and others from cant. To stop the mouths 
of such cavillers is now my object. 

Taking the subject in its plainest point of view, we 
should begin with infancy, and see what honest, unso- 
phisticated Nature says and does. The first cry of 
childhood is for food ; and when every other appetite 
is dead, that most wholesome of all continues to the ex- 
tremity of (healthy) old age. Nature thus gives her 
broadest sanction to this indulgence, and we may well 
exclaim, with the poet—* 
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O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the stoic fur, 
And fetch their precepts from the cynic tub, 
Praising the lean and sallow abstinence* 

ChildreD, in their innocence, are the greatest glut- 
tons in the world, except old people perhaps. I have 
not examined the latter so closely ; hut neither one nor 
the other are slaves to that artificial refinement which 
thows a har against their comforts : the first have not 
learnt these qualms, and the latter forget them. Amidst 
all the joys of my early life, some of the happiest were 
those snatched by stealth in the larder, the dairy, and 
the housekeeper's room ; and I often taste, in fancy, 
the identical smack on my palate which followed the 
surreptitious delights of some violated cream-bowl or 
pot of preserves. I appeal to all my candid readers— 
to all, at least, who had the good fortune of passing 
their years of youth in the country — who with their 
brothers and sisters, (for there lay the great charm, after 
all), a joyous little knot of freebooters, have stolen into 
the orchard by a passage scratched through the white* 
thorn hedge ; have lived hours entrenched in the tur- 
nip-field, or the loAy sanctuary of the bean-row ; suck- 
ed the new-laid eggs in the hen-house ; made puddings 
of raw peas, with a paste of bread mixed up with pump- 
water, or river-water, or dish-water — whatever came 
first ; lain listless under a gooseberry-bqsh, nibbling 
the lai*ge, hairy, green or red fruit, like young goats 
browsing on heath blossoms ; or stolen a march on the 
dairy-maid, and laughed at her from behind the hedge, 
when she found the cows had been milked. And then 
the blackberries — the crab-apples — the sloes — the sop 
in the pan \ But why raise in my readers these mouth- 
watering reminiscences ? why conjure up a feast of 
memory and flow of recollections, scarcely less unde- 
fitied and shadowy than those of reason or the soul ? 

I am not a very old man, but old enough to have 
grown garrulous and discursive-^old enough to know 
that he who has eaten the bread of bitterness, and 
drunk the water of disappointment, may be allowed 
the indulgence of a retrospect of whatever was of en« 
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joyment. I therefore claim the priyilege of dwel- 
ling awhile on mj boyish days. Well do I remember 
when I thouight the fate of Nebuchadnezzar by no 
means an unquestionable punishment ; when I calculat- 
ed the delights of his liberty, raaging the pastures with 
the cattle, eating clover to his heart's content, rolling 
on' the grass, splashing in the rivulets, jumping the 
hedges, and learning no lessons ! Thus balancing the 
phytivorous advantages of his degradation with the 
splendid miseries of his throne and greatness, I was 
Very much tempted to consider him most worthy of 
pity when the term of his probation expired. 

But passing by the vapoury abstractions of my youth- 
ful mind, which led me into fanciful contemplations such 
as this, and turning to a less mighty personage than the 
last, I will regale my recollection with the picture of 
Old Edward the Butler. I have him this instant in my 
eye : his sleek hair combed nicely on his forehead, his 
rosy cheeks, carbuncled nose, liquorish lip-smacking 
smile, and true bon vivant glance which measures the 
ment, and tastes by anticipation, every dish on the table. 
He had a noble protuberance of belly, too, a real hol- 
iday rotundity, such as might be thought the legiti- 
mate consequence of earlier and better times, when 
^^ our ancestors ran Christmas-day, New-year's-day, and 
Twelfth-night, all into one, and kept the wassail-bowl 
flowing the whole time." Such a man was old Ed- 
ward ; the living epitome of good-nature and good-liv- 
ing, the breathing personification of enjoyment, the 
mortal type of merry-making, the Falstaff of real life, 
the Yerj counterpart of Spenser's October : 

Full of merrie glee, 
The while his nowle was totty of the must 
Which be was treading in the wine-fat's see. 
And of the joyous oyle, whose gentle gust 
Made him so full of frolic and of lust. 

I verily believe that this old servant was the primary 
cause of my relishing, as I have done through life, the 
good things of life. He used to secrete for me* (and 
himself) the nicest imaginable tit-bits : used often and 
oflten to tip me his benevolent wink, as 1 passed the 
pantryvdoor ; and many were the moments that we 
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Spent there, in hail-fellow-well-inet companionship^ cdi- 
cussing the remains of tarts, pies, and puddings, 

In many a bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

His example was of one real benefit to me, however: 
he had no selfishness in him, and he taught me to des- 
pise gluttony^ for he could never eat for eating sake. 
He would sooner let his most delicate morsels rot ina 
crust of mouldiness than devour them alone. 

I believe it is from regard to this poor fellow's me- 
mory that 1 am so fond of corpulence. I cry out con- 
tinually, with Caesar, "Give me the man that is fat!" 
I love the look of an alderman — a stage-coachman — the 
king's butler, and the king himself; because the very 
paunch of each and every of them seems to tell a round, 
unvarnished tale of good fellowship. Yet I think that 
poor Edward had more of the thing itself stamped 
on his countenance than any of them. He had not a 
wrinkle or care-worn line on his cheeks or forehead. — 
But enough of him ! My heart and my eyes are full. 
Enough of myself too 1 I will quit my egotism, and 
speak generally. 

What, then, let me ask you, candid reader, what was 
the happiest hour of the day at school ? Not the din- 
ner hour, most assuredly ; for we remember well what 
rough, tough stu£f we had, all of us; little meat and 
plenty of pudding — and such pudding ! No : the hap- 
piest hour of the four and twenty was invariably that 
in which we skulked in the bam, or hay-loA, or a cor- 
ner of the shrubbery, (two or three sworn friends,) and 
fell upon the purchase of our joint quotas of pocket- 
money — some savoury sausages, bought at the porkshop 
hard by ; or a hot loaf (slipped in, for the fee of a pen^ 
ny, by our trusty and well-beloved cousin, the baker's 
boy), with a huge lump of butter, bursting in liquefied 
luzuriousness through the yawning rents which we 
made in the smoking quartern. And if a pot of porter 
or bottled ale washed down the feast ! 

Next to the butler and the baker's boy aforesaid, I be- 
lieve I have— («go once more, but I cannot get on in 
the third person or second person, singular or plural) 
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—I have to thank the poets for my real relish for the 
pleasures of the table. I have remarked that all of that 
tribe, whatever their language or their subject, have 
contrived some how or other to bring in, some where or 
other, the praise and recommendation of feasting. It 
was not till my after-years that I began to marvel how 
the deuce these rhyming epicureans had that particular 
branch of imagination so common and so forcible. 

But now for the simple and self-evident delights of 
feasting. I will speak of it in its more elevated asso- 
ciations, as a raiser of the spirits and a warmer of the 
heart. I shall not press the well-known fact, that feast- 
ing has been in most ages and countries a sine quA non 
in all arrangements, religpious, political, or amatory — 
whether sacrifices to the gods, coronation feasts, minis- 
terial dinners, or wedding f6tes champ^tres. I forbear 
to quote heathen authorities, and shall simply let the 
minds of my readers repose on the contemplation of the 
installation feast of an English archbishop, in the reign 
of one of our Edwards, when there was a consumption 
of one hundred and four oxen, one thousand sheep, two 
thousand pigs, one hundred and four peacocks, and four 
hundred swans ! Neither shall I cite the poetry, even 
of scripture, for I shrink from the possibility of con- 
necting it with a trivial subject ; but 1 shall draw on the 
sublimest of profane writers, Milton— and hastily recall 
to my readers the reception which our first parents 
gave to the angel Raphael, in Paradise. They will re- 
memi>er that Eve was busied, on the angePs approach, 
preparing 

For dinner savoury fruits, of tasie to please 
True appetite, and not disrelish thirst 
Of nectarous draughts between. 

I need not recapitulate the abundant bill of fare, con- 
taining all the delicious fruits, ^^ in coat rough or smooth 
rin'd,'^ 

Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India east or west, or middle shore 
In Pontus or the Punic coast: 

And every one will remember, or can refer io, the 
fourth book of Paradise Lost, for the rest of this truly 
pastoral scene:— the benevolence of the angel— the 
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blended hamility and dignity of Adam— the innocence of 
£?e, who at the table 

MinUterM naked, and their flowing cupi 
With pleasant liquors crown'd. 

My motto for this article will be recognised as taken 
from the description of this exquisite repast. From 
that it will be seen how the greatest and most pious 
of bards looked upon the a£fected niceties of abstinence, 
and what a lesson of hospitality and enjoyment he wish- 
ed to teach mankind ; while it is certain that he himself 
practised the kindly hnmanities of social life : for in 
his epistle to his friend Laurence, he jovially says, 

What neat repast shall feast us light and choicei 
Of attic taste, with wine, etc. 

The pleasures of the table adapt themselves to all 
situations and seasons, but may perhaps be best enjoyed 
in winter, when a good fire, a good dinner, good wine, 
and good company, form an assemblage of most surpass- 
ing delights. In the country, too, all this is better felt 
thaa in town. We have not so many distractions to in- 
terfere with our appetite or destroy it : small business, 
little politics, and no pastry-cooks^ shop»— those glutton- 
fostering, dinner-spoiling receptacles, where the con- 
sumers of pies and patties remind one of ^' the bevy of 
jolly, gossiping wenches,'' reproached by the fox in Sir 
Roger L^£strange's fable, who, ^' lay stuffing their guts 
with hens and capons, and not a word of the pudding !'' 

No, no, give me the real charms of country fare, and 
a hearty welcome at holiday times, and let me see as 
much as possible the revival of old English hospitality, — 
full plates, bumper toasts, hob-nobbing, and the great 
hall thrown wide open, when, as Ben Jonson wrote to 
Sir Robert Wroth, 

The rout of rural folk come thronging in 
(Their rudeness then is thought no sin), 
The jolly wassail walks the often round, 
And in their ciips their cares are drownM. 

It will be perceived that I despise all illustration 
drawn from turtle-feasts, Lord Mayor's days, and the 
like, loving more to dwell on the repasts of the country 
people. The pleasures of these most unsophisticated 

VOL. I. 20 
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members of the community, have been ever deeply id* 
volyed in feasts and carousings ; not in their excesses^ 
but in their simple and moderate participation. I do 
not include in that class the wood-ranging party in the 
seventh book of Virgil, whose sharp-set appetites did 
not spare even the adorea liba^ if we can believe the 
authority of liilus, who exclaims 

Heus ! etiam mensas consumimus, — 

but which of us has not wished to have been placed 
alongside of the Shepherd's King, in Drayton's " Po- 
lyolbion ?" 

In his gay baldric at his low grassy board, 
With flawns, curds, clouded cream, and country dainties stored ; 
And whilst the bag-pipe plays, each lusty jocund swain 
Quaffs syllabubs in cans. 

What a picture of social without sensual indulgence ! 
But I confess myself better pleased with the more sub- 
stantial enumeration of Herrick, " the most rural of our 
poets, who passed his life, like a bird, in singing and 
making love." Hear him I 

Ye shall see fiist the large and cheefe 
Foundation of your feast, fat befif : 
With upper stories, mutton, veale. 
And bacon which makies full the meal ; 
With several dishes standing by, 
As here a custard, there .a pie. 
And here all-tempting frumentie. 

And, to conclude the subject of country tastes, let me 
now quote the amorous Cuddy from Gay's first pas- 
toral. 

In good roast-beef my landlord sticks his knife, 
The capon fat delights his dainty wife ; 
Pudding our parson eats, the squire loves hare, 
But white-pot thick is my Buxoma^s fare. 

Proofs of the importance of the "yt^dtmn" might ^be 
cited never-endingly ; but my observations have turned 
rather upon solid than liquid delights. I shall only then 
allude to the great Czar Vladimir, who, when about to 
change the idolatrous worship of his country, balanced 
awhile in his choice of a new religion, He was rav- 
ished (says Gibbon) with the voluptuous delights of Ma- 
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hometanism, but rejected the Koran, exclaiming, ^^ Wine 
is the joy of the Russians : no, no, we cannot liye with- 
out wine !" 

Fill me a bumper then, I say, to the memory of the 
Czar Vladimir ! a tribute to his good fellowship, but 
not a homage to excess. I am far from being the apol- 
ogist of drunkenness or gluttony — and I say aeain, that 
moderate and honest indulgence is as distinot from that 
selfish enormity, as is the wholesome delight with which 
a hungry sportsman attacks a leg of mutton, from the 
hellish Yoraciousness of Count Ugolino, in Dante's 
Inferno, feeding on the skull of the Archbishop Rug- 
^ieri. 

Gluttony — one of the worst of solitary vices — is the 
bane of table pleasures. It concentrates all that is gross 
in nature, with all that is unamiable in feeling, and unfits 
its victims for the real enjoyment of a feast. I would not 
preach forbearance to a starving man, for I know that 

Ua ventre affamig 
Tf 'a point des oreillfBj^ ; 

but I believe that 

If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulse, 
Drink the clear stream, and nothing wear but frieze, 
Th' All-giver would be unthankM. 

Yes ! I do believe that the Dispenser of all Good 
placed us here with feeling^ to enjoy, and surrounded us 
with the good things of life for our enjoyment ; that He 
gave us palates to be gratified, not tantalized ; and that 
the best way to show our gratitude, is to take the goods 
which he provides us. Give me, then, the pleasures of 
the table, in their moral and physical meanings togeth- 
er. 1 care not whether it be in the cottage of a 
peasant, or a stately palace, set out Tike that of Comus, 
" witii all manner of deliciousness.'' But, best of any, let 
me have, in my own humble mansion, the blessings of 
the table — my friends around me — plenty of cheer-~ 
thankfulness to the Giver— a happy mind— a clean clotb 
—and, crowning all, let ^^ good digestion wait on appe? 
tiie, and bealih on both T' 
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Paris is certainly beaten ground ; bat there are some 
of its by-paths rarel J trodden on, and many of its public 
places are full of interest that lies too deep for hurried 
obseryers. Its antiquity alone gives evidence that it 
must have been the scene of thousands of adventures 
and incidents, the memory of which have perished 
in the lapses of time. But history has preserved nu- 
merous details of romance and chivalry, relieving, by 
their lightness or their tenderness, the shades of its 
recorded crimes ; and we. may admit, without cavilling 
at its extravagance, the following complimentary acros- 
tic on the name and character of this city, from the 
pen of a reverend and venerable eulogist. 

'< Pourpris dlionneur, precieuse maison^ 
Accroissement de tout bien et richesse) 
Rocde vertu, etreposde raison, 
Justice vraye en tout temps et saison, 
S9avoir de tout, etude de sagesse, 
C^est de Paris le titre de noblesse T' * 

The nooks and comers of great cities have a double 
population — of inhabitants and recollections. They are 
close crowded with associations ; and we often has- 
ten over the most common scenes, as ignorant of 
the sympathies by which they are haunted and hal- 
lowed, as ^^ the greasy rogues,^' who cumber the paths, 
or plod along their sacred ways. Palaces in particu- 
lar appear built to be gazed at, but not inquired in- 
to. Their gaudy exterior and lofty bearing, seem to 
check the inquisitiveness of the world, as if their aris- 
tocratic pride would turn into ourselves the look that 

• Le Theatre des Antiquitez de Paris. Par le R. P. F. Jaques du 
Breul. 1612. 
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ttiifbt aim at fathoming their mysteries. Months of 
methodical inquiry may, however, fail to let us into 
tlies^ secrets ; but a happy chance oflen brings us into 
immediate contact with some spring of sentiment, whence 
flow feelings of the brightest enjoyment. 

Few of the promenades of Paris had such charms for 
me as the gardens of the Luxembourg. When wearied 
by the solemn fineries of the TuiUeries, the glitter of 
the Palais Royal, or the noise of the Boulevards, i gen- 
erally crossed the river, and reposed for an hour in my 
favourite retreat. I sat down on one of the stone 
benches, under the shade of a sycamore, and gazed on 
the children sporting round me, on a tender couple ex- 
changing soft looks and words — or on the other speci- 
mens of pleasure which always abound in the place. I 
marked now an admirer of sculpture, as motionless as 
the statue he stared at ; again, an amateur of flowers, 
bending over the parterre, and feeding on the loveli- 
ness of its productions. Antiquated beings of either sex 
often fixed my eye, as they basked in the sunny spots — 
varieties of those living monuments which recall the 
memory of past days — animated powder pufis — mufled 
and tippeted disciples of the old school, who cling to the 
silk coats, pink breeches, canes, queues, and cocked hats 
of the ancien regime : — while in the shady avenues, I fre- 
quently remarked the pale and slovenly students, a book 
in their hands, and their ey^ §xed on the page. I used 
to please myself in fancying tnat 1 discovered the nature of 
their studies from the movements which, in their abstrac- 
tion, these youths involuntarily fell into. If, for example, I 
saw one of them tracing angles, curves, and parallelo- 
grams, instead of walking straight forward in his path,I set 
him down as a mathematician. Did another stop frequent- 
ly, and toss his arms about, then bite his nails and snap 
his fingers, 1 invariably placed him among those mooters 
of law points, who begin with declamation, proceed ob- 
scurely, and make a flippant ending. The disciple of Es- 
<:ulapius betrayed himself by his regulated pace, and the 
peMle-like motion with which he struck his cane upon 
,the ground : and whenever a lank and wild-looking 
creature threw his eyes alternately to heaven and earth, 
VOL. I. 20* 
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stumbled over the benches, or knocked his head agidnst 
the trees, 1 believe the closest reasoner will not accused 
me of paralogy in having concluded that I ga!ted on a 
poet. I had thus mj theory as well as Lavater or Gall ; 
and by its rules I studied the whole tribe of students, 
lecturers and professors, who poured in every day at 
certain hours, from that cluster of narrow lanes, called 
the PaysLatin^ to shake off the dust of the school, and 
draw in a mouthful of pure air. 

I was one evening thus seated in the indulgence of 
my contemplation, when 1 observed a young gentleman, 
shabbily dressed, walking forwards and backwards at a 
slow pace. The frequent application of his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and his air of distress, plainly told me 
the state of his mind. I cannot say that 1 am ever 
averse to the observation of silent grief. It must be a 
hard heart that is not touched by the evidence of sor- 
row ; and I believe the oftener that most of us allow 
ourselves such opportunities, the better. I felt myself 
mentally and sentimentally drawn towards this sufferer, 
but I experienced a physical repulsion proportionably 
strong. In fact, I could not for any reward, have gone 
up to speak to him, and 1 shrunk away as oAen as he 
approached me. After some time spent in irregular , 
movement, he once more made towards the place where 
1 sat ; and there seemed in his manner something more 
of fixed purpose than 9q|pre. Fearing that I might 
be in the way of his object, I rose, and was preparing 
to retire, when he waved his handkerchief and mo- 
tioned me to stop. 1 was not a little surprised, but 
obeyed his signal ; and when he came close, he bowed 
to me with a most obliging air, and addressed me thus : 

^^ Do not be surprised, Sir, at the liberty I take with 
you, a perfect stranger. I see that my sorrow has caught 
your attention ; and I feel it necessary to commit this 
outrage on your privacy, lest in my despair I might do 
myself, perhaps, a greater !^' 

I was rather embarrassed ; but I have seen enough 
of sorrow, one way or another, to know that though it 
is hard to stop its source, its channel may be easily 
turned. On this principle i offered no checks, in the 
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way of consolation or argument, to the tears of my 
companion; but remarked to him, that if the secret 
feelings of the many who then filied the garden were 
known to us, he might find parallels to his grief, be it 
ever so deep-rooted. 

" Ah I yes," cried he, " I am aware of the sympathy 
which draws together so many wretches in this place^ 
I know the charm which this spot possesses for the 
wearied sufferers of the world." 

^^ Indeed," replied I, glad to get him on a general to- 
pic, ^^ it would be hard to find a more soothing retreat 
for misfortune. These beautiful parterres — this pure 
air — these cheerful terraces seem to invite " 

^^ What do I hear ;" cried he, with an astonished 
stare. ^^ Do you mock me, Sir ? Could cheerfulness 
or pleasure hold a charm for me ? Oh, Emilie, £mi- 
lie I — Cheerful — beautiful ! Alas, Sir, you are a 
stranger. Did you know the ground you trod on, yoo 
would think differently of the place. No, Sir! These 
doleful gardens wear the garb of woe. Melancholy 
has chosen them for her empire, and sorrow for its re* 
fuge. All writers are united on that point. And if^ 
let me ask in the words of a modern author, — if it is 
impossible to think, without a sigh, of the isle of 
Naxos,or the banks of the Mondego, the fountain of the 
Vaucluse, or the forest of the Paraclet ; why should we 
forget, in this amorous topography, the ancient Cfaiteau 
Valvert, which history, imagination and sentiment unite 
to dignify !" 

Having thus exclaimed, with a theatrical air, he 
stalked away ; and, as he glided through the plantation, 
I saw him cast his looks from earth to heaven. A little 
further, encountering one of the benches, he fell bodily 
over it, sprawling on the ground, and had scarcely recov- 
ered his legs when his head came in violent contact with 
one of the lime trees. The abruptness of this hint 
seemed to bring him to himself, for he walked rapidly 
to the next gate and disappeared, leaving me at no loss 
to judge of bis pursuits and profession. 1 never had the 
pleasure of seeing him again ; and though somewhat 
piqued to have been so taken in by the rhapsodies of a 
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flighty poet, I nevertheless resolved to ascertain on 
what foundation they were built. A little stung by the 
justice of his remark, " that I did not know the ground 
1 trod on,'' aware of the influence which historical re- 
collections have upon the mind, and knowing how much 
association regulates our likings and antipathies, 1 re- 
solved to examine into the history of the spot. 

I do not mean to display to my readers all the secrets 
of my researches. In truth, 1 am apprehensive that if 
I wrote all 1 have learned on this mighty matter, my 
pages would be turned over faster than printed. But 
in all my reading for centuries back, if I may so express 
myself, I could And nothing to corroborate the poet's as- 
sertion ; nor, in the long list of noble and royal names 
connected with the palace, aught which could attach to 
it any very overwhelming interest. I betook myself 
therefore to more modern studies, apd found, to my ut- 
ter surprise, that the poet was fairly and honestly borne 
out in the gloomy picture he had drawn, by the united 
opinions of several authors, who have apparently labour- 
ed under some such unhappy influence as his own. 

One of these,* having to describe the monotonous 
and melancholy life of an old bachelor, and wishing to 
give him a fitting recreation, makes him walk in the 
Luxembourg — 

" Je vais au Luxembourg me proinener un jieu." 

Another aulhort makes it the asylum of silence, re- 
tirementj and deep thought. In a workj more system- 
atic and original than his, are the following reflections 
on these gardens : " II semble que la langueur habite 
en personne ces lieux, dont aucune metamorphose ne 
saurait changer I'impression. C'est un point du globe 
d6cidement deVoue a la taciturnite. En vain Part et le 
luxe y rassembleraient tout ce qui pent charmer les 
yeux, ils ne sauraient arracher Tame au sentiment de 
tristesse qu'elle y respire. Je ne r^pondrais me me pas 

• M. Colin d'Harieville. 

t Mercier. Tableau de Paris, t. ii. p. 219. 

% I^ens^es et Reflections par Hippolite de Livry, t. vii. p. 184. 
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que, peaple de houiis, il reprit une face nouvelle. Ce 
jardin est l^embldme de la yie, que rien oe peat 6gayer. 
Je ne doonerais pas huit jours de promenade con86cu« 
tive au Luxembourg, a quelqu'un enclin a la melauco- 
lie, pour y terminer sa lauguissante carridre." 

A later work* allows that, under the improvement of 
M. Chalgrin the architect, (whose name is so nearly io 
unison with the nature of others who have laboured 
there,^ these gardens have assumed an appearance 
somewnat '^ plus riant et plus agrtable <pi^ autrefois?^ 

But all this accordance of opinion, as to the charac- 
teristic melancholy of the place, fell short of my desire, 
i/vhich was, to have a notion so much at variance with 
my own rationally accounted for. I still sought my ob- 
ject ; and at length met with an author who, abandon- 
ing all hope of establishing a solid reason for the con- 
ceit, takes refuge in imagination, and retracing the steps 
of historical record, attributes to the memory of two 
royal lovers the secret sympathy which steals upon hia 
soul. In the warmth of poetical fancy he exclaims, 
^' Delicious shades, dark arbours of the Luxembourg^ 
why have not the muses added their voluptuous en- 
chantment to that of your promenades ? Why has not 
poetry joined its efforts to those of the other arts, which 
have united to embellish you with their wonders ? A 
few stanzas on Bertha and her lover would have given 
to your perfumes and your bowers a sweeter and more 
mysterious charm ; and in the rustling of the zephyrs 
through your leaves, fancy might still whisper that we 
heard the tones of the sacred harp ! May it not be 
permitted to the poet to attribute the inconceivable 
melancholy of these grounds to the unhappy loves of 
which they were formerly the witness, and to the tor- 
rents of tears by which they were ^edewed ? Might 
we not thus explain the attraction which they have al- 
ways had for the afiQicted and contemplative mind ? It 
is in vain that sculpture has mingled the laughing 
figures of the Loves and Graces. It is in vain that all 
which is most amiable in nature assembles here. Noth- 

• Tableau Historique et Pittoresque de Paris, t, lii. FarUi Wh 
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ing can remove from this garden the air of woe, which 
strikes the lonely wanderer with surprise. Thanks to 
the adventures of Robert and Bertha, his reveries are 
not without an object."* 

To Robert and Bertha, then,- my whole attention was 
turned. I do not mean to say that I had wholly forgot- 
ten the name of King Robert the Pious ; but I must ia 
candour acknowledge that almost every thing relating^ 
to him beyond that, had faded from my memory, in 
common with the particular details of many other vir- 
tuous monarchs. It is conquerors and tyrants that have 
fastened the firmest on my recollection ! I remember^ 
ed the prince in question only as nearly contemporary 
with Edwy of England, to the picture of whose perse- 
cution his own forms a fitting companion. 

I left nothing undone to retrace his adventures with 
Bertha, his fair, but unfortunate cousin. Many an hour 
was passed in researches through the galleries of La 
Bibliothique du Roi. Many a guardian spirit, which had 
long slumbered on its post of sentinel to the ponderous 
folios of the olden time, was wakened from its sleep of 
ages ; many a dust-covered tome was roused from its 
repose as 1 mounted the huge step-ladders, accompa- 
nied by some assistant of Monsieur Van Pradt, the polite 
librarian, or of M. Haze, the no^ less accommodating 
keeper of the MSS. Many a smile of cheerful greeting 
has met me on my daily repeated visits, while I am 
pretty sure that the real' feelings they covered were 
any thing but those of welcome. In short, for several 
days, my own patience and the politeness of my inform- 
ants were taxed to the utmost. 1 had recourse to every 
thing that could bear on the point in question. Disser- 
tation, biography, histories, collections, and chronicles ; 
Martenne, DuranU, Mezerai, Rivet, and many another, 
lent their aid to fill my note-book. But \ must, after 
all, acknowledge myself more indebted to M. de Mar^ 
changy and his interesting work, than all the others put 
together. 1 have freely availed myself of their united 
labours from first to last ; but I found in ^^ La Gaule 

* La Gaule Po6tique, par Marcbangy, t. v« p. 33* 
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Poetiqae'' the greater piirt of the details and colouring 
which filled up each earlier sketch. 

T have only to add, that since I became familiar with 
the history of Robert and Bertha, I have experienced 
more strongly than ever the empire of imagination over 
fact. My walks in the Luxembourg have never since 
been accompanied by that fresh and joyous complacency 
which was wont to be their companion. 1 no longer 
see serenity and pleasure in its shades and flowers ; I 
continually picture out in fancy the palace of Valvert 
and its persecuted inhabitants ; and find a new proof of 
the power of feeling in stamping its character on all 
the works of Nature and Art. 

THE STORY. 

The prince, whose story I am about to relate, was 
the son of Hugues Capet, the celebrated founder of the 
present race of French Kings, and he succeeded his 
father on the throne of France in the year 998. His- 
tory does not afford an example of an individual more 
richly endowed with the gifts of nature. He was de- 
scended from the most illustrious sources ; the blood of 
Clovis and Charlemagne flowing in his veins, and de- 
riving fresh purity from such channels. His person 
was a model of manly beauty,* his mind endowed with 
the brightest talents, and his heart the seat of every 
virtue. At little more than twenty years of age, he 
was crowned king, together with his father ; and the 
first acts of his power were devoted to the glory of re- 
ligion and the grandeur of the church. He convoked 
several councils for the suppression of heresies, made 
frequent pilgrimages to the tombs of the saints, com- 
posed many pious hymns, and was in the habit of join- 
ing his voice with that of the priests, who sang in cho- 

• The following description of his person is from the pen of his 
biographer and contemporary, tip Monk Helgaldus. « Hujus igitur 
statura corporis eminens, caesanes admodura plana, et bene ducta^ 
oculi humiles, nares porrectae et patuls, os suave et dulce ad dan- 
dum sanctas pacis osculum, barba satis honesta, humeri ejus in al- 
tum ^otfecii,— Epitome Viicz Roberti Regis, 
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ma the praise of the Most High. But his piety was not 
confined to these questionable proofs. He displayed the 
utmost munificence in honour of religion, founded many 
churches and monasteries, and distributed in charity the 
greater part of his treasures. His humility was pro^ 
portioned to his munificence, for he went constantly ac* 
companied by twelve paupers, and frequently with his 
own hands fed and clothed the poor.* It is not then 
surprising that he obtained the title of ^^ the most pious 
of kings." 

But this wonderful display of virtue, however sublime, 
is characteristic of a saint rather than a king ; and Ro- 
bert would probably have been handed down to posteii- 
ty only as a canonized monarch and a worker of mira- 
cles,t had he not been tenderly alive to one passion, 
which unites him to our sympathies by a tie the most 
binding to humanity. An object of admiration to all 

* These acts gave occasion to the following verses, by one whom 
He]galdus styles Claritsimut Vtrtifiealor : — 

Major cura boni est fratrum relevare labores, 

£t fieri optatum tristibus auxilium ; 
Pascere jejunos, nudos vestire, ligatos 

Solvere, discordes conciliare sibi : 
Et quoBcumque homines miseri solatia qusruiit, 

H»c ut possibile est promere corde pio, 
Ut recti veri cupidus, vereque benignus, 

Qu8D mala sunt fugiat, quse bona sunt faciat. 
That these (adds Helgaldus) were to be found in such a nian, 
every one knew, because God always loved him. 

t Th6 worthy monk,, not content with clothing his hero in real 
attribute?, was resolved to decorate him with superhuman powers. 
He therefore tells us, that Robert having ordered a palace to be 
built, and coming to it for the first time to a splendid banquet on 
Easter day, a blind man approached, and humbly besought him to 
tiirow in his face some of the water in which he was washing his 
hands. The king, unconscious of his own sanctity, did so with a 
jocular air ; when, to the astonishment of all present, the blind man 
recovered his sight, i. e. the impotior opened his eves, 

Helgaldus also records a peculiarity of Robert s, when on horse- 
back, which, he says was looked on as another miracle : and the 
obscurity of the sentence being worthy of the subject, I give it in the 
monk's own words — " Sedens equo nKio, mirabile dictu, pene junge- 
bant pedum digit! calcaneo." ^ 

This flexibility of foot and the pretended miracle are the only ma- 
terials on which superstition could work, to deprive Robert of our 
sympathy, by making him more than a man. 
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the princesses of France and the neighbouring countries, 
his alliance was sought by several monarchs, whose 
daughters would hare been but too happj had Robert 
even listened to their claims for competition. But his 
heart received no enjoyment from such distinction ; and, 
during the pomps and ceremonies of each new embassy, 
he only thought Of his beauteous and beloved cousin. 
Bertha, daughter of Conrad, the King of Burgundy. 

Known to each other from infancy, the lovers had 
grown up on terms of the purest affection. The hap- 
piest days of Robert had been passed in the territories 
of his kinsman Conrad, where, wandering hand in hand 
with Bertha, he had so often traced the windings of the 
romantic Saone, gazed on the blue and shadowy chain 
of distant Alps, and forgot the world's realities, while 
picturing a futurity of bliss, never, alas l to be realized. 
A little circumstance, in early life, had tended to draw 
this young couple more closely together, and gave them 
a sort of spiritual alliance, on which they loved to dwell 
as a prelude to their coming union. A peasant woman' 
in whose little vineyard, overhanging the river, the 
young playmates used sometimes to repose, had solicit- 
ed the honour of Bertha's becoming sponsor to her new- 
born infant.. The princess, delighted at the importance 
of the ofi&ce, was resolved to associate in it him, with- 
out whose participation nothing was a pleasure to her. 
The young heart of Robert bounded gladly at this aus^ 
picious connexion. The f<lte on occasion of the bap- 
tism was a joyous one ; and for several years the spon- 
sors fulfilled their duties in watching over and providing 
for the child. 

After the first acts of, Robert's reign, which proved 
that he considered his duties towards Heaven above the 
concerns of mortal happiness, he turned his views to 
that long-hoped-for union, whose bright perspective had 
shone resplendent through all the scenes of his hitherto 
unruffled life. He was, however, too well acquainted 
with the complicated abuses which then disgraced the 
church, not to be aware of two slight obstacles to his 
marriage. It was prohibited between relatives so dis- 
tant as the seventh degree ; and, by a greater stretch of 
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absQcdity, between those persons who had held togethei 
an mfant at the font* These regulations haying beeo 
enacted, not in the spirit of religion, but for the further- 
ance of pontifical power, Robert did not hesitate to be^ 
lieve that a dispensation would be easily procured. 

With his accustomed deference to the papal authori- 
ty, he prepared a deputation for the purpose of niaking 
the demand ; but whether from an afterlear of refusal^ 
or from ardour ia the pursuit of that blessing so imme- 
diately within his reach^ bis first intentioa wa» fatallj 
abandoned. Tet he did not attempt to consuQunate hiia 
union, without such authority as he believed competent 
to sanction its irregularity. He summoned together the 
bishops of his kingdom, to whose deliberations the ques- 
tion was submitted ; and they, either from that political 
influence which ever took the lead of religious scri:^ 
pies with the papal tribunal itself, or perhaps from a 
conscientious conviction in the parity of their proceed- 
ings, solemnly gave their permission for the mardage, 
revoking, for the occasion, the canonical prohibition. 
Robert, though confident in the issue o£ his appeal, had^ 
in common with all lovers, felt those occasional agUa^ 
tions which nothing but possesion can remove. Scarce- 
ly was the ecclesiastical council dissolved, when the 
enamoured king hastened to his Bertha, with the de- 
cision which empowered him, indeed, to caU her his» 

The joys of lovers are coocealed )>y an impenetrable 
yet fragile veiL They derive their exquisite delicacy 
in a great measure from this secrecy } smd though no 
one may say what is the delight of the individual, every 
one is ready to believe that it cannot surpass what he 
has himself experienced* I leave it then to my read- 
ers to imagine that of Robert,, while he pressed the 
lovely Bertha to his bosom, and his subsequent trium- 
phant pride when they made their public entry into 
Paris, escc^ted by the prayers and blessings of their 
people. 

This event was celebrated with all the splendour 
common to the nuptials of kings, but accompanied also 
by those soAer endesurments which kings but seldom, 
taste. The magnificent £iltes on the occasion gave Utr 
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tie pleasure to the new married pair ; but tbey joined 
with fervid piety in the religious rites and ceremonies 
which hallowed their enjoyments. And Ttrhen, after 
some days^ abandonment to these public demonstrations, ' 
the people subsided quietly Into the contemplation of 
the national good, the sovereign and his bride com- 
menced, in the retirement of their palace, that reign of 
pure felicity -which ended ere they felt it was begun. 

Robert had, immediately after the celebration of his 
marriage, despatched ambassadors to the papal court to 
announce it, and humbly implore the pontifical bene-, 
diction. But in that age the lust of power and pride of 
prerogative were more potent with the church than 
sympathy for human happiness, or compassion for mor- ' 
tal frailty. An extraordinary cotracil was instantly as- 
sembled ; and the irritated majesty of the Pope issued 
denunciations, which were echoed by the answering in- 
dignation of the fathers. A violent reproof was fulmi- 
nated against the King of France, who, for having dar- 
ed to be guided by the insufficient authority of the Gal- 
lican church, was commanded instantly to separate from 
his youthful bride ; and a penance of seven years was 
enjoined to both. 

The well-known piety and gentle disposition of Ro- 
bert led his implacable judges to reckon on a prompt 
submission. They knew the important accession of 
temporal power to be gained by the punishment of such 
' a distinguished offender ; who, had he possessed a re- 
putation for boldness proportioned to his virtue, had 
never, perhaps, been driven to a hazarded disobedience. 
The decree was solemnly proclaimed in France. The 
people heard it with consternation, and the king with 
amazement. He could scarcely believe its reality; 
but when his astonished ministers and terrified bishops 
confirmed its authenticity, he resolved on making every 
submission to the church, and obeying all its commands 
short of the abandonment of his bride. On this point 
he had not a moment^s hesitation, and in the most try- 
ing hours of his subsequent njiisery he never swerved 
from his resolution. 

Supplications for clemency were addressed to the 
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papal throne, in which the voice of the whole king- 
dom was joined to that of the king, hut in vain. The 
indignant Pontiff a second time commanded the divorce ; 
and, in default of instant compliance, empowered the 

' legate to pronounce against Robert the following Ana- 
thema :— 

" That he be cursed alike in the populous walks of 
the cities, and in the solitudes of the fields. That with' 
him be cursed his children, his flocks, and his domains. 
That no Christian call him brother, nor grant him the 
salutation of peace. That no priest pray in his na'me, 
nor admit him to the altar of divine grace and favour. 
That friendship, consolation, and hope be banished from 
his deathbed; and that no beloved hand shall close his 
eyelids. That his entrails, like those of the impious 
Arius, fall from his half-open breast. That his corpse 
lie unburied on the banks of the affrighted river. That 
his hones whiten in the desert winds, while no pilgrim 

- dares to strew a little earth over their wretched re- 
mains. That his name be a horror to future time, or 
rather that his memory he forgotten among men, and 
that the blessed dawn of a future life brighten not his 
shade!"* 

The legate summoned Robert to compliance with the 
orders of the church", and on his refusal, promulgated 
the terrific denunciation. The historians have done 
well in not attempting to describe the effects produced 
on Robert, Bertha, and the other listeners to this fright- 
ful decree. We may imagine the despair which, in 
that age of superstition, must have followed its public 
announcement. We may picture the groups of selfish 
courtiers — the servile or conscientious clergy — the 
horror-stricken people — all moved by one impulse of 
superstition and obedience, to fiy from the presence of 
their denounced and desolate sovereign. 

In all parts of the kingdom the bishops raised their 
voices against the victim of their own act, and menaced 
him with the divine wrath. — His ministers — the favour- 

* A parallel to this piece of atrocious eloquence may be found in 
the Appendii^ to Robertson's << Life of Charles V," 
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ites of his pleasures — the officers of his household— 
his yery meuials, dared not venture to hold communion 
with him, fearing infection from the hreath of the ex- 
communicated ; an object more dreaded in those days 
of darkness than the contagion of malady or death. 
Two miserable slaves alone remained of his whole train 
of attendants : and these wretches, who were thus sup- 
posed to be sacrificed to eternal perdition, were forced 
to the office. They shuddered as they approached 
their unfortunate master and his partner in wretched- 
ness : and with averted looks presented them their 
food, the remains of which were flung away, and the 
vases which they touched were purified by being pass- 
ed through the flames. 

In the midst of this abandonment, Robert sighed not 
for the honours and distinctions he had lost. He deep- 
ly lamented that he no longer saw in his forsaken ves- 
tibule the crowds of beggars, to whom he had daily dis- 
tributed the evangelical bread, washing their feet in 
Imitation of the primitive Christians. He wept to see 
that they fled from him now, as from a monster whose 
look was death. 

But the overwhelming misery thus partaken by Ro- 
bert and his youthful bride left them some moments of 
voluptuous repose, some hasty hours of forgetfulness of 
the tyranny of men, and of sublime reliance on the 
goodness of God. Become each other's world, and 
concentrating in themselves their affections, sympa- 
thies, and hopes, they found even in their desolateness 
resources of enjoyment unknown to the hearts of kings. 
Morning and night they wandered together in the gar- 
dens and shrubberies of the Palace Valvert,* which 
Robert had built, where the cloisters of the Chartreuz 
were afterwards erected, and where the gardens of the 
Luxembourg extend at present. Here, while the 
church held them up as objects of divine wrath, and 
called down upon them all the miseries of life, they re- 
joiced to find in these peaceable solitudes as pure a sky 

• The ground occupied by the Palace Valvert, or Vauvert, wat 
granted by St. Louis to the Ghartreux, by an Act dated at Melun, 
in the month of May, 1259, 
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and as fragrant a shade as they had enjoyed he fore the 
fulmination of the terrihle anathema. 

Encouraged by their belief in the goodness and cle- 
mency of Heaven, they sometimes hoped that God 
would pardon their offence. Unable to put up their 
prayers in the temples, which were closed against 
them^ they prostrated themselves before a turf-formed 
aitar, raised under the shade of vines and overhanging 
shrubs. It was in such moments of enthusiastic piety, 
when far from the execrable passions of those who had 
persecuted, and the cowardly abandonment of those 
who had betrayed him — in the arms of his lovelyT)ride, 
and in the presence of bis God, that Robert composed 
those hymns which are to this day chaunted in the ser- 
' vice of the church. 

Bertha, while listening to these sacred songs, smiled 
on the inspiration and the eloquence of the royal bard ; 
hut the transient gleam of pleasure was little in unison 
with the big tear floating on her azure eye, and \.as 
soon overcast by the cloud of grief uprising from her 
heart. Frequently starting from some dream of terror, 
she would quit the couch where Robert slept, in the 
calm produced by conscious virtue, and dignified by 
strength of mind. Burning in the fever of her agitation, 
she would rush into the freshness of the summer air, 
and give a free course to the expression of her woe in 
the midst of the magnificent desolation around her. 
Pacing, with irregular steps, the lofty galleries, or 
seated at an open casement, her throbbing head sup- 
ported on her clasped hands, she would pass whole 
weary hours, her tears flowing, and her sighs mingling 
with the mournful breeze which swept along the vast 
and solitary corridors. Thousands of conflicting thoughts 
crossed her mind in rapid succession : wishes, abandon- 
ed as soon as formed ; designs, projected and cast aside ; 
prayers, put up in hope and recalled in despondency ! 
Sometimes she determined to undertake a pilgrimage^b 
Rome, on foot and alone, for no one dared conduct her; 
to throw herself at the feet of the Pope, and conjure 
him to revoke the sentence. Sometimes she resolved 
to fly, unknown, from the husband and the country to 
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whom she had brought such misery ; to, shut herself up 
in some obscure monastery, or some hermitage in the 
midst of z dreary desert. Bat the idea of quitting for* 
ever the only obj^ect of her earthly affections, without 
eyen the agonized enjoyment of a last farewell, made 
her tremble with terror and despair. 

These agitating reveries were often interrupted by 
the opening morning ; and the 4uxuriant colouring, re- 
flected from the heavens upon the face of rejoicing na- 
ture, was in a measure spread over her who formed at 
first so striking a contrast to its brilliancy. The sky, 
gradually covered with the glowing tints of the dawn ; the 
clouds, reflecting the purple and azure colouring ; the 
glittering dewdrops, bathing the opening flowers; the 
birds warbling in the groves, and the skylark mounting 
into the air, from the bosom of those fertile fields which 
are now occupied by the palace and its courts ; all these 
images of happiness insensibly spread their infiuence 
over the soul of Bertha, and removed for a while her 
sad presentiments. Her feelings, so long harassed by 
perplexity and anguish, re-opened to the rays of hope. 
Young and lovely as she was pure, without remorse, 
possessing her husband still, a secret feeling seemed to 
say that her happy hours were not for ever flown, but 
that peace and comfort were yet in store for her. Then, 
with a smile lighting her eyes and playing round her 
lips, she flew to meet him, whose kisses quickly dissi- 
pated the traces of her tears. These chaste caresses, 
the harmonious soundsof her lyre, the roses with which 
she ornamented her hair, the transports of that age 
whose brief enjoyments are regretted for ever, this es- 
sence of delight evaporating in the fire of youth and 
love, all plunged them into a temporary delirium of joy. 
Little then did they consider the pomp from which they 
were hurled, or the venal homage of the court which 
they had lost. Persecuted on earth, they seemed to 
have taken refuge in the heavens. 

But the continual struggle between hope and fear, 
the torments of imagination and internal sufiering, in- 
jured every hour the health of the queen. The fruit of 
love which she carried in her bosom was withered ere 
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it ripened, and a premature delivery robbed her and her 
husband of their greatest hope. Ignorance and super- 
stition, lending their aid to more criminal feelings, 
quicl^ly spread the report, that Bertha had brought 
forth a monster of hideous deformity ; and the people 
were worked upon to believe that God had permitted 
this prodigy to punish Robert for his disobedience. This 
conviction removed, in a great measure, the sympathy 
with which they had hitherto regarded, and, in some de- 
gree, consoled, their unhappy monarch. 

The Pope, finding that all these accumulated miseries 
were insufficient to shake the faith which the youthful 
couple had sworn, and which each access of misfortune 
seemed to bind more firmly, resolved on still more rigo- 
rous means; and, visiting on thousands the imagined 
guilt of one pair, he excommunicated all France, and put 
the whole kingdom in interdict ! 

Then came the height of desolation and despair. No 
class was exempt from the terrible efi*ects of this horrid 
denouncement. The inhabitants of the fields feared to 
enter on their culture, lest the seeds should turn to poi- 
son, or the fire of heaven consume their ripening har- 
vest. No mercjiant ventured to equip a vessel, or any 
sailor to put to sea, apprehensive that the virgin, who 
had hitherto received the prayers of the mariner, would 
no longer lend them her protection, and that the com- 
binations of wave and wind would drive them to destruc- 
tion. Warriors no longer took up arms, but with a secret 
terror by which they were half vanquished ; for they 
dreaded that the God of armies would abandon their ban- 
ners, and banish the natural valour which was wont tor 
fire their bosoms. 

Consternation and sufiering were not less felt by the 
citizens of the towns, debarred the privilege of those 
sacraments which at that time ratified the most impor- 
tant acts of social intercourse. There was a total pro- 
scription of marriage, baptism, burial, or pilgrimage. At 
everv moment were seen to arrive at the church gates, 
which they might not enter, lovers, who came to im- 
plore the nuptial benediction; mothers, who carried 
their newborn offspring, to wash away in the sacred 
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font thestaiDS of original sin; families, covered with 
mourniog-mantles and v^eeping oyer the nnburied corpse 
of a parent or friend ; pious children or faithful virgins, 
seeking to light the taper of hope at the altar of their 
patron saint, or tell the blessed beads of their rosary to 
solicit the safe return of a father or a lover ; the sick 
and infirm, certain of cure if they could but pass under 
the shrine of miracles, — but all was vain. The sanctu- 
aries were closed ; and the inflexible ministers of God, 
profaning his name to purposes so impious, forced the 
crowds from the deserted temples, to shout forth before 
the residence of their king, curses, accusations, and 
threats. 

When Robert saw, from the windows of his apart- 
ments, the courts filled with these unfortunates ; when 
he saw their various processions, their grief, their wast- 
ed and . miserable looks, caused by unavailing fastings 
and penance ; when he beheld on all sides of the ave- 
nues leading to the palace, hearses with their load of 
death, or litters covered with some dying wretches, 
while hundreds of hands were raised towards him in me- 
nace or supplication, unable longer to resist, he decided 
on separating from his wife. But when, turning again 
from the hideous spectacle presented by this despairing 
multitude, his eyes caught the distant figure of his be- 
loved one, slowly pacing some garden walk far distant 
from the direful tumult, he felt that he could not part 
from her but with life, and he refused to listen to the 
barbarians who demanded a sacrifice which he felt to 
be impossible. 

But this sacrifice at length took place ! Robert yield- 
ed not, but Bertha was overpowered by the conflict ; 
and summoned in one decisive resolution the united en- 
ergies of virtue, religion, and despair. She flung her- 
self abruptly before her husband, in a moment when he 
was wholly unprepared, and her anguish burst forth in 
the following address : — ^^ Adieu, Robert ! adieu my be- 
loved! While misfortune pressed upon us alone, our 
mutual sufiering gave mutual strength to resist it ; but, 
alas ! what avails the tenderness and faith of two loversi, 
abandoned by heaven and earth, for the miseries of 
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&ese innocent citizens suffering for it ! If I weep, your 
lo<^8 are sufficient to dry up my tears, before my 
smile, your griefs ^yaporate.- Biit this balm of love, 
distilling from the very wounds which it has thus the 

Eower to heal, is without any virtue for the ulcerated 
earts of our unhappy subjects, victims of an obstinacy 
of which we only enjoy the delights. Adieu, Robert ! 
stripped of the mantle ofpenitence, and rehabitedin the 
royal purple, remount your throne, more splendid and 
greater than before ! Light of my early days ! you 
whom the clouds of my destiny have too long obscured, 
shed once more your lustre upon delighted France, and 
let the darkness which now covers her be wholly cen- 
tred in me, and no longer envelope the monarch and 
his people ! Adieu, Robert ! adieu, my king ! my hus- 
band ! my friend ! Alas ! is it at the moment of losing all 
for ever that I recall so many titles ? But calm thy grief; 
thou whose voice has so often thrilled through my frame. 
This parting word, fatal as it seems, must sooner or la- 
ter be pronounced by those who are most happy. 
Death, as cruel as the tyranny which tears us from each 
other, would, in a very few years, have inevitably 
snatched one of us away. Alas ! it is in this moment 
that I feel, in the unutterable force of my affection, 
that nothing which has limits is sufficient for immor- 
tal love, and that it is not in this world that lovers should 
build their hopes. But, alas ! alas ! what frightful re- 
collections shoot in anguish through my brain ! Unfor- 
tunate that I am, I dare to speak of an hereafter, the 
hopes of which are forbidden to us ! O God ! O God ! 
are we then cursed for all eternity ? — Parting in this life, 
are we then severed for ever and ever ?" 

Unable to proceed, her voice was stifled with sobs, 
and uttered only confused and inarticulate sounds. 

Robert, plunged in stupor, neither saw nor heard ; 
and, without uttering a word, he clasped in his hands the 
trembling hands of his wife. She would, by a last effort, 
again have spoken, but could not. She cast her eyes 
upon her husband, and then up to heaven; when, cover- 
ing her face with her veil, she passed with a hurried 
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8tep through the porticos where the people had taken 
their accastomed place. Rohert sprang from the lethar* 
gic agony which for a moment rendered him insensible, 
and strove in yain to oppose her departure. She had 
already disappeared in the crowds which flinging them- 
selves at the feet of the king, embracing his knees, and 
clinging to his garments, prevented his following hev 
steps. 

The news of the separation ran with lightning-speed 
through Paris and the neighbouring hamlets.; while the 
reconciled church instantly proclaimed indulgence and 
remission. £ertha, having hurried the momentary pre- 
parations for departure, mounted a car drawn by three 
coursers ; and with an humble escort, took the route to 
Burgundy. 

Passing unobserved through the city, she saw the de- 
lighted Parisians, dressed in their holiday suits, embra- 
cing, congratulating, and commencing once again the 
round of their pleasures. The greatest number were 
rushing towards the open churches, singing hymns of 
gratitude and joy, in which the name of Bertha was 
mingled mih that of Heaven, which had inspired her 
with her desperate and unlooked-for resolution. 

In one place she encountered a group of smiling 
friends conducting two expectant lovers, on the point of 
sanctifying their passion at the foot of the altar : she 
looked on them, and felt that she was never to taste the 
delights of wedded love ! She met, again, pious mothers, 
who hastened to present their children for the baptism 
so long denied them ; and she felt that her heart would 
never throb to the exquisite charms of maternal tender- 
ness ! A little further a funeral train crossed her path ; 
when, throwing a long and. desiring look upon the bier, 
" There, there," she cried, " is my hope !" 

She passed the suburbs of the ancient Lutetia. Ar- 
rived on the heights, where, since then the melancholy 
Bioitre erected its guilt-stained walls, but where nothL.^ 
was at that time to be seen but a wood of cypress, she 
stopped to gaze once more on the city which contain- 
ed her earthly all. She heard the distant sounds of glad- 
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ness celebrating her departure. She wiped away the 
tears which started to her ejes, and strove to distinguish 
on the vapoury horizon the roof of the Palace Valvert 
and the trees of its gardens. Her eyes refused to per- 
form their office — all was a floating mass of undistinguish- 
able objects. She turned away, and with a bursting 
heart quitted the spot for ever. 



END OF roL. I. 
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It was eiactly ten years from the day oh which I had last part- 
ed with my old acquaintance, Phil Hartigan, when I happened 
to arrive at the very spot where that parting interview took 
place. This was a fourth-rate town in one of the northern de- 
partments of France, in the very heart of the coal country close 
on the borders of Belgium, where Captain Hartigan had been 
cantoned, for some time previous to the final removal of the 
British army of occupation* 

My acquaintance with him commenced at Valenciennes, of 
the garnson of which place his regiment formed a part > but after 
about a year's continuance there, he had been detached, with 
his company, to the little town in question, and to his very great 
discomfiture. And well he might be annoyed at the change — for 
never was a military man in pleasanter foreign quarters, as far 
as English military society in its best sense xould make them 
pleasant, than in that garrison at the time I allude to. In this, 
. I am sure to be borne out, by the memories of all who were 
there during 1815 and 181G, and who have one and all, I'll be 
bounti, oilen thought of the balls, the dinners, the private plays, 
the gayety and good fellowship, that ran through all the seasons 
in succession, it was early in the summer of the last of those 
years that I rode over, accompanied by two dthers, to pass a 
day .with their old comrade, and allay, for never so brief a space, 
the discontent which broke out, even in the invitation that led to 
our visit. I have never forgotten. the last sentence of pdor 
Phil's note — 

^^ I 'm an ifnfortunate devil : I seem to be stuck in this damned 
morass for life and death ; I am sure it will kill ipe, so come 
over like honest fellows as you ought to be, and give me one 
pleasant day on this side of the grave." 

I have called this a sentence: it was so, certainly, a sentence 
of death ; but as to any thing like grammatical division, punctu- 
ation, or such like pedantries, PhH Hartigan knew nothing of, 
or, knowing, despised them. He was a very clever fellow for all 
tiiat, and had received a fair education, (as the phrase goes,) fo| ^ 
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ihe youngest son of an Irish gentleman. He yf^ a good horse- 
man, a steady shot, and tied his own flies. ^ He could, even 
twenty years after he left shool, write legibly,' and read running 
hand ; remembered ^^ Gallia est divisa in tres partes ;" ^^ Tityre 
ta patuls," and ^^ Anna viromque cano ;" the first two problems 
of Euclid, and full three parts of the Greek alphabet. He was 
a gallant fellow, full of hi^ profession, in its best and most bril- 
liant parts — so ftill that be had no room for any of the paltry 
trickery which cramped and degraded it. He was an extremely 
handsome man ; sung well, with a natural, but uncultivated 
. taste ; and although writing a common letter was a matter of 
infinite difficulty to him, he was the very best teilei* of a ^tory 
that I ever listened to. Could he have written as he spoke, he 
would have been distinguished even in the present spring-tide of 
authorship, and his best stories would have run no risk of b^g 
botched by retail. 

Phil Hartigan entered the army young, as young as the regu- 
Jations permitted ; and while yet a boy, was placed in command 
over men. Without any experience as to human nature, he 
was intrusted with a duty, for which knowledge of character is 
the mosf essential qualifica.tion. But he learned his profession, 
(somewhat at the expense of his soldiers to be sure,) and be- 
came in process of time a good officer. 

After dodging about in home quarters for some few years, 
running the round of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in all the 
idleness of domestic duty, he at length entered on foreign ser- 
vice ; was one of the expedition to South America, which ended 
with General Whitelock's ruinous affiiir ; and on his return to 
Europe, he immediately repaired to Spain, where he remained 
in constant and active duty till the remnant of the French armies 
were driven beyond the Pyrenees. After the batde o^ou- 
louse, he was ordered to Canada, where be saw his share of 
whatever was going on ; and recrossed the Atlantic once more, 
to be in time to get the last of his half dozen wounds in the 
deaperate field of Waterloo. .While an ensign, he led a forlorn 
hope — what a sadly eloquent title !— and in the usual style of 
reward, he got his lieutenancy*— 6;^ seniority. While a lieu- 
tenant he bad the uncommon distinction of being noticed by 
name in the general-in-chiefs despatch, and was promoted to a 
company — hy purchase. As a captain, he on one occasion 
was lucky enough to command the battalion in the latter part of 
a general actioti, and. was sure to obtain his brevet ^ major-— 
when it might regularly come to Ms turn. 

In fact, Phil Hartigan, hke hundreds of fine fellows^ h?^ often 
^ 'listinguished himself, paid the last shilling of his little jbrtun^for 
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the coxnmisfion he bore, left his track in his own and the enemy's 
blood, wherever he served ; but never had the good luck to 
obtain a prize in the lottery of military life, which (like other 
lotteries) makes a fine display of five, ten, and twenty thousand 
pounders, while ninety-nine out of every hundred of its expectant, 
dupes, fire nothing but blank cartridge, from beginning to end 
of their career. ^ It was thus with Phil Hartigan, who after 
twenty years' service, eleven campaigns, sieged, battles, and skir- 
mishes without number ; his body riddled, one arm disabled, bones 
and muscles shattered/and a constitution shaken^ found himself 
stuck fast in his little cantonment, from which he nev^r stirred, 
until he sunk in his narrow billet in its rustic burying*ground. 

The day that I and my companion rode over to see him was a 
fine one in June, -and as we walke^d our horses into the\own, we 
heard a considerable clamour towards the market-place. We 
trotted in that direction, and the first thing that struck us was 
the fine figure of Phil, in a. crowd of town^s^people which sur- 
rounded a squad of four or fi\e Cossacks, who had rode into the 
market, got drunk in a cabaret, and were quarrelling together 
and belabouring each other unmercifully, with the short thick 
whips attached to their bridles. These savages did not lay on 
each other more ferociously than did some cowardly scoundrels 
of the town lay on themt when two or three of them were tumbled 
fi'om their ponies and lay sprawHog on the ground. All the 
enmity of the vanquished broke out, and the Cossacks would 
have been roughly handled indeed, had not a gallant ally been 
ready, in the person of the English captain, who instantly inter- 
fered, wielding his good arm powerfiilly, and making most un- 
cer'emoniotis applications with the toe of his boot to the rear- 
ward ^mbnstrations of the fiying enemy, some dozens of whom 
ran beSbre him in electrical dismay. 

When the captain saw us he ceased from his labours, and 
joined heartily in the laugh w^iich burst from us on observmg (he 
afifair. The remounted Cossacks grinned forth their alliance 
with our jocularity, and charged througii the streets at full gallop, 
upsetting (but happily not hurting) man, woman, and child, vege- 
tables, fruit, and poultry, without distinction. The crowd dis- 
persed by sneaking units, like a doud dissolving in single drops, 
and we repaired to the auberge where Phil was quartered, gave 
our horses in charge to his groOQi, and prepared with good appe- 
tites to attack the capital dinner which had been prepared for us. 
We passed the evening as usual on such ' lD€casions — drinking, 
singing, joking, picking broiled bon^ to revive our thirst, and 
swulowing fresh bumpers to excite new appetite. What a strange 
vision to look back upon are the scenes of early dissipatipn, passed 
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in such orgies as these! How the days, and nights, and years all 
seem to swim and revolve before ovie, as the bottles and glasses 
did then 1 How pleasant, how profitless were those times \ Yet 
not quite profitless either, if their recollection teaches us to retisb 
the less highly spiced enjoyments of our after life. 

We qnitted I^hil Harti^^ and his desolate cantonment the 
next morning. We cantered off after breakfast, on our return to 
Valenciennes ; and as we lefl the towa, we threw back a Par- 
thian glance at our solitary friend, who stood (his little white ter- 
rier Snap at his heels,) looking after na, waving his cap, cheering 
usy and striving to cheer himself, with a view haUoo^ such as 
used to make the Kil worth mountains ring, when he followed 
his father's fox-houuids. We all remarked what a fine looking 
fellow he was at that parting moment, his black hair and whiskess 
curling gracefully, his cheeks flushed, and his whole appearance, 
such as we often see in florid-complexioned hard Uiers of fire 
and thirty, or there^abouts, who have not begun to break. But 
when the break at last comes, in such good wearing constitutioDs, 
what a crash, it is. 

We returned Phil Hartigan's shout of salutation, entered a 
wood, lost sight of the town, and thus ended our visit. 

It was just ten years from that day that I happened to arrive 
on that very spot. It was far out of the way of any reasonable 
purpose of mine ; and I sc^M'cely know what led m^ there, if it 
were not " a truant disposi^on," such as brought Horatio to 
Wittenburg. I had straggled over a good part of the ancient 
province of Artois, and made pilgrimages to one oi: two shrines, 
which turned out scarcely worth the trouble. One of these vvas 
what is called in traditional phrase, the rt^in^ of «Therouanne, an 
unfortunate town utterly destroyed by Charles V., in the year 
1553. So completely has time followed the tracks of the ruth- 
less conqueror, that no other trace but theirs is leil, instead of 
what was once a rich and populous garrison. Not a stone is 
to be found, whose juxtaposition with another could tell to what 
structure they formerly belonged. Not a vestige is discoverable 
of the habitations of men*; yet the peasant cic^rones of the 
wretched village, which now bears the name of the town that 
was, talk of tiie cathedral and the citadel, the tower and the 
church, of this, that, and t'other saint, but can show the traveller 
nothing but a cultivated ravine, which speaks itself to have been 
the ancient fossde that surrounded the place. Marius at Gar* 
thage, or Yolney at Palmyra, had more positive, but not more 
convincing evidence of desolatioQ. It is the very site for a phi- 
losopher to build on, but tells little to the antiquaryi and still less 
to the sketcher of scen^ or manners. When I walked across the 
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bl^k and barren heights, which agrki^lture has notyef^nicceejed 
to redeem, a husbaAdman was driving his ploughshare into the un- 
grateful soil, and a sportsman an() his dog ranging oyer fields, that 
could not produce sufficient grass to shelter a covey of birds. 
• I9 too, had my gun in my hand, and Qiy dog at ray foot ; but 
there was no business for either of us there. Three bipeds and 
a brac^ of setters formed a population too great for the surface 
wiiich formerly sufficed for thousands* 

Looking to the eastwurdy I was instantly struck with the notion 
of paying a visit to some of the UQt distai^t scenes of by-gone 
pleasures, or what passed ^rrent for such« I accordingly hur* 
ried off from these dreary heights, and took the road to Lille, 
followed close by Carlo, the sdn of Ranger — the reader will not 
require me to trace his pedigree farther. 

The church clock was str^ing twelve (at noon) as I walked 
into the church of PfailHartigan's^ntonment. The sun shone 
strongly on the little place, and brightened, up his naturally 
gloomy features into something like a smile. But it was a me- 
lancholy vivacity. I looked aion^ the street, and thought of the 
figure of poor Uartigan, as 1 had last seen him, and I thought 
of my two other companions, who had been dead several years, 
the one a vicdm to a West India fever, the other killed in a duel. 
Recollection became unpleasant I regretted having returned 
to the place ; and was half tempted ^o retrace my steps, when I 
was arrested by two shapes, most startling and questionable. 
These were a man and a dog ; the first presenting a broken out- 
line of Phil Hartigan, the latter a worn down resemblance of his 
terrier Snap. 

** How very strange I" said I, stopping suddenly* The per- 
son I gazed- at, stood still also, fixing his eyes on me, 
^ How devihsh odd !*' exclaimed he. 
" Can it be credible ?" uttered I. 

^^It isn't possible!" muttered he; but odd, strange, incredi- 
ble or impossible as we might have thought it, it was nevertheless 
true, that Phil Hartigan and myself ti^ere in an instant cordially 
shaking hands; while old Snap and young Carlo seemed to ac- 
knowledge each other as acquaintances, perhaps from some 
firiendly or filial instinct, connected iirith the memory of poor old 
Ranger, who had beeii for some time dead and gone. 

^* My dear fellow ! How glad I am to^ee you ! How extra- 
ordinary ! How time flies ! How devilish fat ^u are grown !" 
were Phil's first exclamations. 

^^ Do you think so ?" said h squeezing myself inwardly up, 
with the usual sensitiveness of corpulent men, striving to shrink 
into tfaemadfes. These were th^e only words I spoke for many 
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minutes, while Phil ran on with a voroble strifig of question 
and answer, salutation and exciamation. 

I was not more surprised at first ?iew of fiim, than I was on 
the closer scrutiny on which 1 entered. I couU not convince 
myself for a mc^aent or two, that I was not locking at Phil 
liartigan's Atther, or his uncle, or an elder, a much elder bro- 
ther, or I scarcely knew to whom or what — but could this be 
Phil Hartigan himself? Could ten years have so completely 
changed, so broken, so decomposed him? Where were his 
black curls, and his black whiskers? The first were cut away 
by the scythe of Time, which sorrow had sharpened ; the latter 
were shaved off by Phil's own razors, because they had grpwn 
gray. And his florid complexion ? Disease and dissipation had 
first faded and then dyed it a yellow ground, with purple spots ; 
his eyes were suqk, his forehead wrinkled, his cheeks hollow ; and 
if 1 had grown fat, how had poor Phil grown thin i He was the 
mere shadow of his former self. A blue frock, of military cut 
(plainly a turn-coat, the first that . Phil ever sufiered to embrace 
him,) was tightly buttoned up to his chin, and the reverted cape 
was fastened even higher, with a hook and eye. Heaven knows 
what was the quality or colour of his shirt ; but his rusty black 
handkerchief was surmounted by a stiff* white collar^ flanking 
his countenance on either side, and silencing any battery which 
inquisitiveness might direct. against him. A brown cloth forag- 
ing cap covered hi^ head, without concealing the baldness of his 
temples ; and a pair of threadbare pantaloons, gray worsted 
stockings, and well worn shoes, brought the picture down as ks 
as it could go. 

Such were the outworks of the once gay, handsome, dashing 
Phil Hartigan. His worn-down body was the covered way, his 
still open wounds the embrasures, his gallant spirit the rampart, 
and his heart the citadel, of this mortal type of soioe strong 
place, which the enemy had reduced by sap, but which had been 
impregnable to assault. 

Having recovered from my astonishment, and suppressing it as 
best I could, the first burst of recognition c/ver, we walked to- 
gether towards the market-place. 

" Why, my dear fellow,'* exclaimed Phil, " it *s a perfect age 
since I saw you last." 

" It is indeed a long time,*'.$nswered I. 

" Why, let mt see— it must be six o^ seven years ?** 

" Ten, my dear Phil, ten this very day.'* 

^^ Ten years 1 why, how can that be ? you must be wrong — it 
can't be more than eighty at any rate ?" 

" I '11 easily prove it — ^it was in 1816, 1 came over from Valen- 
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**By Jove,saitwaar* 

'< And it is now 1626.'^ 

^^ By Jove, so it is !" 

The <^ was" and the ^^ is" bad exactly the same emphasis, and 
it appeared as if the past and the present date were alike confused 
in my poor friend's head. 

^* And . my old comrade, Butler and Wendburne ? How do 
they get on ?" resumed be. 

^< Get on ! pocnr fellows, they are dead this many a day." 

^^ Indeed ! then the world's a pair of good fellows the less," 
was the careless reply, which seemed to tell that time had carried 
away feeling, as well as memory in its flight. 

As we walked^on, I was amused by the appearance of Snap, 
who had too evidently moved in a parallel line to that which bis 
master had so rapidly taken down the hill — of life, I mean. 
Snap, who had been originally of a youthful white, was now of a 
dusky gray, his ears, and parts of his neck and back, showed 
patches of flesh-coloured baldness. He was blind of one eye ; ex- 
tremely deaf; and altogether a venerable specimep of half-pay ter- 
riers, on the superannuate;! list. , His master observed me eyeing 
him ; and he asked me if ^^ 1 did not think poor Snap greatly 
altered V 

^^ And his master !" said I to myself; but T answered FhiVs 
question, without any personal reference. He had shifted his 
quarters from the Auberge to a small apartment, consisting of 
two 'chambers, in the house ot an old woman called Madame 
Penelope, in a narrow street near the market-place. At sight of 
the house, I easily divined that it was poverty which gave to the 
unlucky veteran the route from his former comfortable sojourn. 
The abode into which he now ushered me was a sad contrast to 
the other ; quite as much so as poor Hartigan was to what he 
had been. Yet notwithstanding the breaking up in health, ap- 
pearance, manners, and even feelings, Phil had saved something 
from the wreck. His natural character was unharmed, as every 
thing about him gave evidence. His bed room was neat, and 
his little salon adjoining it, displayed some of the nicknacks of 
military collection, that he was formerly so fond of. In fact the 
wholeair of the place spoke the habits of soldier regularity, with 
somewhat of old bachelor precision. The articles of the vete- 
ran's scanty wardrobe were folded and laid on their shelf, snugly 
covered with a cloth, to keep off the dust : though had it lain 
thickly on most of them, it would have been hut nearly the same 
thing as ^^ ashes to ashes." On nails over iher. chimney place 
were arranged the old sabre, the battered breast-plate, and the gor- 
get, which had all served so many campaigns, and given or 
rnceived so nriAnv haril knock j9. Auair of moccassins or Gana-: 
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dian slippers, were hung one at each side of these ; and those 
again flanked by a South American buffalo hunter's leathern belt, 
and a pair of Spanish castenets. An Indian warrior^s cap sur- 
round^ the whole ; and the veteran's owti old sash was festooned 
among them. On the mantlepiece lay several relics^ picked up 
in the various countries where' he had served ; and the walls 
were covered with bows and arrows, snow shoes, and divers* 
articles of costume or implements of warfare ; while a riisty gun 
and cobweb- covered fishing rod, showed plainly that their owner 
had for many a day^* foregone all. customs of exercise." 

After an oft-repeated welcome, and an offer of a dram, (which 
on my declining, my host took fur hinnielf,) he left me for a 
while to discuss with his landlady (who was also bis housekeeper, 
chamber-maid, and cook) the preparation for dinner : and then to 
step over and give notice of my arrival to his messmate and only 
companion in the place. This was Toby Underwood, a half- 
pay lieutenant of marines, a very old ally who had joined com> 
pany with Phil, and settled in this dull place out of pure compas- 
sion, and who was, he also assured me, ^^ as brave and as safe 
a fellow as ever stood before a foe, or sat down beside a friend." 

When I was thus left alone, I employed myself, in the usual way 
of killing time in a strange room^ looking at every article it con- 
tained with a listless scrutiny. Had I been disposed to indulge 
the moralizing mood, I should have stood ruminating before the 
different objects nf nktu^ which brought so many associations 
connected with days of yore. But I preferred thumbing over 
poor Phirs library, which I found (without the aid of a cata- 
logue) to consist of a copy of ^^ Joe Miller *s Jest Book ;" one of 
the ^^ Rules and Regulations,*' much torn ; one number of Mrs. 
Inchbald's ** British Theatre," the frontispiece stained with wine ; 
an army list for No?ember, 1816," the red cover wanting ; and a 
volume of ^^ Blair's Lectures," an old edition — but quite as good 
as new. There was also a *^ Navy List," of rather a later date, 
a tract on the ^^Dry Rot," and ^^The Midshipman's Manual," or 
some such title; but these latter had the name *^ Tobias Under- 
wood" written on them, loo plainly to let me mistake them for 
Phil Hartigan'S. 

I chose the old army list for my reading, and I saw how closely 
and constantly poor Phil had made it his study Every page 
I bore marginal notes. They were necessarily brief, from the 
narrow space which so edifyin|^y contrasts these monthly re- 
cords with other modem works, to the full as ephemeral. A 
little di or k^ or p^ before many of the eames^ denoted ^' dead^*^ 
^^kiUed^** **^ pramotedf*^ as was corroborated by my own know- 
i ledge of the men and their fate ; and these brief annotations 
formed a praiseworthy tiattem of what ousrht to be the stvle of 
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commantators. in ffeneral. The p*«, I was sorry to observe, 
bore a very amail (Proportion to tbe ^9 and Vb. I did not care 
to punue tbe caUmlation, or to dwell on tbe probable chances of 
poor Phil himself becoming entitled to d and h (dead and buried) 
before hU name, long ere the arrival of ^< the brevet," which he 
so reckoned on, as sure to put him among the f^s. 

He soon returned to me ; and we went to stroll up and down 
the narrow walk lined with stunted limes, named by the amo- 
rous natives the ^^ AiKe d* Amour," but which PhU called fa- 
miliarly *' the Mall." He could tell the measurement of this 
miserable promenade to an inch, and knew every knot in each 
individual tree, while he had worn a way, by his regular pacing 
to and fro, as deep, though not so lasting, as that indented in the 
aisle of Canterbury Cathedral by the pilgrims to the shrine of 
Thomas \ Becket. 

During this stroll, and the ^^ half hour" before dinner, and the 
additional qwuier^ allowed to the cook in all countries, I be- 
came fully ioformed of my companion's circumstances and suf- 
ferings since the day I had seen him last His t^e was easily 
told, butgnot his comments on it ; for he bewailed the hardship 
of his eabe at great length, and with that fluent bitterness which 
few, but those who have themselves suffered, can sympathize 
with, as well as listen to. It was soon after Ihe period of my 
former visit in itl6, that Captain Hartigan, coming within the 
reductions which took placain the army, found that he was on 
the point of being thrown out of his profession, and on the 
world, with his half pay as his only support ; for he had no ca- 
pability of adding to it in any way to which a gentleman could 
condes(5end, at least, according to his notions of the thing. The 
nation called for retrenchment, and it fell upon those who might 
have beeii spared, by tbe sacrifice of a few sinecures. But the 
adopted species of economy (which was neither political nor 
politic) deprived poor Phil, with many a fellow-suflerer, of the 
pension to which two of his wounds had for several years entitled 
him, and which he had foolishly }>elieved was granted for life. 
So that at the moment of his pay, his allowances, and means of 
living were reduced one half, he was also cut off from his pen- 
sion ; and thus an income, which to a bachelor soldier was really 
affluence^ became suddenly exchanged for one which was little 
more than penury. . But even the integrity of this pittance was 
not respected by. ^ the tailors, and' brokers, and creditors of all 
kinds, who had^long encouraged the unthinking debtor to go 
deeper and deeper into debt, and never asked for one guinea, 
while he could have easily paid them ; but now all at once insist- 
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ei on reeeivmf e?erjr ahilKoff of thdr exorbiteit demmicU, when 
he had aot a penny too much for his bare snpport 

PhU^ontered idto a short examinatioa of hia i&M» which he 
hadnnot done for twenty jeari, that is to say, «noe he had had 
afiy adain to examine. He found himsetf enouniheyed betyond 
all chance of extrication ; he was dunned and threalened wHh 
complaints to the Horse Chiardb, and puUic exposure of all 
kinds, in the insolent hngvmgt which low fi^owe delight in hav-* 
ing an opportunity to uae towadb a gentleman; Phil was to 
honourable man ; he didail he could do ; hb offhred thd best 
compromise in his power, and he miule ovte thai half of his half- 
pay to liquidate all demands. This was indeed a forlorn hope, 
more hopeless than the q«e he escaped from fifteen jwars before. 
The annual fund raised in this way was ^*^a shtfcing fbiid," that 
interest, costs, postage, and commission, could never allow to 
lise. But Phil ahrayii looked forward to ^ the Brevet ;" it was, 
to be sure, a long time before thai could arrive ; biU looking back 
with wonder on the rapid flight of years gone by, he thought 
that those to come would pass over as quickly* Hedid not yet 
know the drawhng pace of time, that is linked widi suffering 
and followed by disappointment 

Year after year rolled on, till hope<was utterly chilled and 
blighted. Without society or any other solace for has long career 
of dissipated delight, Phil Hartigan, retrograded in morals as 
he advanced in years. Hard drinking sncceeded to good fellow- 
ship, and brought all the terrible evils that invariably follow in 
its train. The constitution thus assailed surrendered at discre- 
tion, or rather without any, for the prudence of a drunkard is 
analogous to the '^ Pam a duereiion*^ x>£ a Prenchman, who is 
that krticle possesses none whatever. But Imuat not lean 
heavily on poor Phil ; I seem to tread on his grave. 

The reduced veteran did not, however, all at once sink into 
' despondency, and to the last he never despaired. • He memo- 
rialed, and petitioned, *' ever prayed,'* and always hoped. His 
applications to be put on full pay met with instant attention — a 
constant refusal. He had, in fact, no interast ; and the roynl 
chief at the heild of the army, could not^ wifli the very b6St in- 
tentions, accede to the requests of all the daimants that formed 
its tail. When Phil prayed for the continuance of his pension, 
he was politely invited to exhibit his wounds before Uie M^i<^»l 
Board ; but it not being mofoeable as well as medical,' that was im- 
possible. Phil could not show himself in London : the Board Was 
'fixed there— -and neither Mahomet nor the mountain stirred an 
inch. 
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Thus affairs stood at a dead hah for several years, and 
Phil was sinking fast, when his old acquaintance, Toby 
Underwood, himself on half-pay, mutilated, and with small 
resources, came over on a visit to his friend. Toby found 
the place quite as good as any ' other for his purposes ; 
thought Phil Hartigan better than most men for a compa- 
nion ; and discovert the bmndy to he far the best he had ever 
procured for so little money. A close compact was accord- 
ingly entered into between the invalided warriors ; and an 
alliance offensive, and defensive, against sorrow of all sorts 
and devils of every colour, from the coal-black leg of a 
broiled turicey, to the very bluest that ever blazed in a bowl 
of burnt brandy. The partnership answered extremely 
well ; there was a perfect union of interests, no dispropor- 
tion of capital, and consequently no elements of discord. 
The associates thought very nearly alike on all subjects of 
interest to them ; abused the /government that left them un- 
promoted, and mutually forgot that there are men so ex* 
clusively suited by nature for subordinate stations, that 
advancement to places for which they have n6 capacity 
is the greatest evil which can befall them. On two points 
of serious controversy among the best friends, politics and 
religion, neither Phil nor Toby ran risk of clashing in opi- 
nion, because on those points they had but one between 
them. They reciprocally thought that politics, was but an- 
other name for corruption, and religion for hypocrisy. With 
the townspeople, the messmates maintained a high ground, 
and they were much respected. This may be thought curi- 
ous enough, for two men who had together only a crown a 
day to spend ; the secret was they spent no more than they 
had.. The contrary is paradoxical, and, I mustacknow- 
iedge^ somewhat Irish, not only in expression, but in prac- 
tice. 

I wasformally presented to Toby by our mutual friend. 
I found him a blunt, good tempered 'North of England man, 
with a wooden leg, a fair knowledge of the world he had 
moved in, but not a person to make discoveries. A marine 
is naturally an amphibious animal. He can live very well 
on land, and if hard pressed there, he takes to the water* 
Such a man, if at all intelligent, ought to be a pleasant mix- 
ture of both ; Toby was so in effect, just like a glass of 
his own grog, half and half. He told several good anec- 
dotes of service at sea and on shore ; and m^ht have passf* 

Vol. n.-B 
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ed for a capital raeaus^wr (ia tbe bast maaoiog of the teriD)r 
bad be not been atterlj eclipsed by Phil Hartigan. 

No sooner was diiiaer over,' and Phil's heart wanned 
witti a couple of bumpers of strong liqueur, and a bottle of 
Burgundy, than ^le begMi to^ open out, like other night flow- 
ers, in fuU fn^rance* He by degrees unfolded the leaves 
of recollection (in vulgar analog '<< tte tablet of roemo- 
zy") ; and by the time tbe wine bottles had abdicated in &- 
vour of tbe brandy flask, he had completely resumed pos- 
session of his old character, and bunt out in as dazzling a 
display of stoiy-telling as ever shone upon a night of con-^ 
viviality. This was Phil Hartigan's peculiar talent. I 
never neard him say what is called a goBd thing. He knew 
nothing of repartee, er punning* out give him a story, 
ever so trifling, and from his ii^ue power of description, 
and of mimicry, in idoms, accent, and pronunciation, he 
made more of tt than ever may be mad&by anothm*. 

On the night I speak of, he told several of his stories — 
they were alfold cfnes, but not a bit the worse for wear.^ 
Ks memory was as good as ever, and it was all the same 
to him whether he handled a grave or a*gay subject Toby 
Underwood had heard all these stories oftener even than I 
had. Still he laughed at some of them, as though they 
had been bran*new ; and actualfy wept at odiera — ^but not 
till afbr his second bottle and sixth tumbler. 

Daylight had faiily extinguished our candles before we 
broke up. At length Toby departed for his lodgings, and 
Phil retired to bed, having first seen me snugly settled on 
the stretcher which was prepared for me in Uie salon* I 
had drunk but little in proportion to my companions ; and 
Phil made me many a reproach for having become a 
flincher, . , 

*< That's what a man is sure to come to by living in thi& 
damned' country^isn't it, Toby?" said Phil^ filling his 
glass. 

*^ Indeed it is,'* answered Toby, emptying kU^ 

'< It will be our fate too, I suppose," added Phil, swal- 
lowing a bumber. 

« Not before * the Brevet,' " thought L 

*< Ay, and mine, no doubt, after all^^^ rejoined Toby, re-^ 
plenishing his tumbler. 

<< But not sooner," thought I. 

In consequence of my abstinence I bad three or four 
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Wre of sound sleep, and got up quite rsfrediod. There 
was no chance of Phirs rising, fbr he snored audibly in the 
room beside me* I was at a loss what to do. The libra* 
ry and the museum could afford me no notolty ; so I 
piyed about, into every hole and' corkier of the salon^ la 
search of some unexamined object. The only thing I dis- 
covered was a little mahogany box. It being unlocked, I 
was induced to open it, supposing it to contain some lit- 
tle token of curiosity, a wild boar's tusk, or some such mat- 
ter of foreign extraction. But all the earth's collections of 
JUitoral philosophy or comparative anatomy combined, coidd 
Jiot have so surprised,' so interested, or so affected me, as 
«did the contents of poor Phil Hartigan's mahogany box, and 
ihe simple inscription which labelleid the papers that einold- 
«<d them. On the outer envelope was written, 
■ <* Fragments of an old soldier." 

And on the separate little parcels withm this cover, 

** No. 1, Bones of my Leg, Monte Video.'* 

<< No. 3, Bones of my Head, Talavera.'' 

'* No. 3, Bones of my Arm, Badajos." 

A heavier paper, 'containing a flattened bullet wrapped in 
•cotton, was inscribed, 

«< No. 4, Qall cut out at Watertoo.'^ 

These relics of long service and long suffering, caused 
xme a feeling of deep melancholy, which all the efibrts of 
iheir owner and his messmate could not remove. I passed 
the day sadfy, and the succeeding night no better. Ae 
soon as the bottle began to circulate after dinner, Phil ac* 
(knowledged the inspiration, and returned to the track of 
his'natui^ vivacity ; but his stories seemed to have lost 
tfadr pleasant flavour. Their gaiety was no longer gay, 
and Uieir sadness was more sad than ever. I could not 
^ffouse myself to a free participation in the nightly enjoy 
ments of the poor fellow whose days were so utterly com- 
fortless ; and I found that to prolong my visit would be to 
increase tny discomfort On the third morning, therefore, 
H took my leave, promising, and faithfully intending, to re- 
new my visit ere long, with strong hopes of being able to 
realize a project for digging poor I^il out of his solitary sta« 
tion, and transplanting him to a more social soil. 

Phil shook my haiHi cordially as we parted, entreated me 
4o return soon to see him, assured me that.he should.not re« 
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maio much longer where he was, as <^ the brevet'' was sure 
to give him his promotion almost immediately. 

Within a month from that day I received a letter, written 
on hoarse paper, with a broad patch of common black seal- 
ing wax, bearins the impression of an anchor, smrmounted 
by a firelock, l£e a crest over a coat of arms. It was as 
follows : — 

<'DSARSlRt 

<< Yov will regret to learn that our poor friend Phil. Har- 
tigan was buried this morning. He died two days ago, ra- 
ther suddenly, of what the doctor calls a breaking up of the 
system. I Uiink it was his heart that was broken. He was 
1^ brave and pleasant a fellow as ever lived or died ; but 
you know that as well as I can tell it. Our poor friend re- 
quested me to write to yon as soon as all was over. I had 
him buried as respectably as I could, and I thought it but 
right that the little box of his splintered bones, which he 
had so carefully preserved, should be laid in the coffin with 
his other remains. << I am, Dear Sir, 

** Yours truly, 

** ToBus Undkrwood.'^ 

<( P. S. Snap died about a week before his master." 

I was not a little shocked on reading this letter. The sud- 
dfinness of the news was aggravated by the fact that I had 
just completed an arrangement for poor Hartigan's change 
of residence to the place I had contemplated. But it was, 
perhaps, better that he should have died where he did, where 
so little existed to cause a regret for the world he quitted. 

His grave is marked by a small stone with his name cut * 
on it, followed by some half dozen lines, telling truly the 
good qualities he possessed. How few, if any, of bis many 
acquaintances, companions, and friends, will ever see the 
spot, or reiid "his epitaph I 

I have thrown loosely on paper a few of his anecdotes, 
from recollection, which suffices for the outline, but cannot 
attempt the fiHing up. These will be scarcely recognized for 
poor Phil's spirited sketches, by those who have heard thenx 
in his original recital. They always, in fact, appeared to me 
as fitter to be told by the tongue than the pen. But the great 
majority of my readers have never heard them, as I have* 
and may pardon the imperfections of which they do not 
know the extent. 
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I ONCE happened to be stationed with a small detachment 
in a secluded village in the south of Ireland ^ one of those 
romantic and wild positions which abound in that country, fit 
theatres for the display of evefy feeling that agitates mankind 
in its half civilized state. The district was disturbed. Nigh% 
outrages, by wretched marauders, whom misery made defl|>o- 
rate, kept the scanty gentry and simple peasantry in perpe- 
tual alarm, and myself and my party in constant preparatioo* 
Sudden attacks on small military posts were frequent, and 
even daylight was not always a security against the daring 
attempts of Caravats and Shanavests — the distinctive appel- 
lations of the insurgents of those days. 

The little barrack occupied by me and my detachment 
stood on the road side, at the entrance to the village, and 
was fronted by a thick wood, wiiich stretched along the <^. 
posite hills, and came down in a mass of shadow to the very 
roadk A narrow lane that l^d into its heart opened upon the 
road, some twenty yards (l-om the tMirrack. This outlet was 
the chief point of suspicion for the wary eye of the sentries, 
who, day and night, paced before the door; and the frequent 
report of musket shots from the wood, mi^e the recruits <^ 
whom my little party was chiefly formed, give many a har- 
ried glance and take many a rapid turn, as on their hours of 
duty they walked close to the neighbourhood of thai conve- 
nient spot for treachery and ambush. 

It was one day in October, that I was on the point of sal- 
lying out, my gnn in hand, and my dog at my heel^.to tak« 
my usual hour or two ef sport in the wood and on its skirt^ 
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when a very sudden and heavy shower of rain forced me to 
pause for awhile at the door, and drove the sentry, a raw, 
unfledged hero of about seventeen, into his box* The three 
or four little messes into which my detachment was formedi 
were just sitting down to thehr early dinner, and I was rather 
amused by the hungry impatience, widi which one of the 
groups inquired for their mess*woman,'Mr8. Merry weather, 
a comely hen cockney, hatched in Shoreditch, and the vete- 
ran dignity with which the corporal, her husband, repressed 
their voraciousness, assuring them she would be back with a 
table-cloth from its drying place on the hedge which skirted 
the lahe, before the beef and potatoes could be ready, 

At the very instant of this explanation, a piercing scream 
from the throat of this identical Mrs. Merryweather, struck 
upon my ear, and was followed by the terrified woman her- 
self flying from the lane, the drenched table cloth held up 
before her, like a sail to the wind, and her dripping hair float- 
ing behind. \Young O'Toole, the sentry, as he heard and 
saw her appalKpg voice ^ and form, bounded electrically out 
of his box, and with fixed eyes and fixed bayonet stood shak- 
ing in every joint. 

<< What the devilis it, for the love of Jasus, Mrs. Merry- 
weather ]" cried he. « Turn out the guard, turn out the 
guard !" 

" Yes, yes, the devil, the devil," screamed Mrs. Merry- 
weather, '' the devil or the vild, orrid, Hirisb brutes coming 
to murder, burn, and wiolate us hall I" and as the three or 
four men composing the guard tumbled out, hastily seizing 
their arms, she flung herself into the embrace of the cor- 
poral, who had ruahed into the road with the whole open- 
mouthed detachment, men, women, and children. Shouts 
now issued from the wood, and an attack seemed certain. I 
cocked my gun, and advanced, followed by the guard. 
Approaching the shaking sentinel, I sternly asked him, 

« What, O'Toole, are you trembling?'' 

<'Is it trembling, your honour ?" replied he ; << then if I 
am, it's trembling to be at them." 

At this moment a figure rushed from the wood, frightful at 
first sight and shocking on examination. It was that of a 
man, tall, gaunt, and middle aged. Fever was on his lip and 
madness in his eye. His hollowed cheeks, bushy beard, and 
matted hair, spoke disease, neglect and misery ; and the wild 
glance which rolled backwards as he tottered towards met 
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^ve evidedc6 of maniac imbecility and exhaustion. His 
right hand grasped a staff, which vras useless either for sup- 
port or ofience, while he feebly waved his arm alj^ove his 
head. His body was wrapped in a coarse blanket, girded 
round his middle by a rope of straw ; his en^ciated limbs 
were all bare, with the exception of his left armj which was 
enveloped in the rude covering that formed his only .shelter 
4igainst wet and wind. 

While the soldiers stood steadily prepared, not merely for 
the approach of this apparition, but for whatever might fol- 
low its movements, the poor wretch fearlessly, or rather un- 
consciously, moved forwards ; and redoubled hia pace as 
about half a dozen ragged village boys, who pursued him 
with loud shouts, emerged from &e lane. Flying from their 
persecution to the shelter of the barrack, he implored pro- 
tection with an air so piteously helpless, that even the fears 
of O'Toole and Mrs. Merry weather died away before the 
compassionate wonder which irresistibly seized on every by- 
stander. Every one made way for him, aod heH^ntered the 
barrack : and seemingly allured by the savoury fragrance of 
the dinners, he advanced into one of th£i inner rooms ; but^ 
as it seemed to me, in momentary consciousness of his for- 
bidding and forlorn appearance, he shi:uok back from the 
fire-place^ and crouched low upon |t httle three legged stool, 
in the most distant comer. He was immediately surrounded 
by the kind hearted soldiers and their kinder wives, who, one 
and all, got over their disgust and frighf, and vied with each 
other in attending to their miserable guest. Large portions 
of soup, bread and meat, were placed before him, and vo- 
raciously devoured, while a murmured utterance of thanks 
and blessings broke from him at intervals. When bis hun- 
ger was satiated, I said to him, v 

^< Now, my7>oor.Mlow, come warm and dry yourself— 
get near the fire." 

<< Oh, no, no," groaned he, in a hollow and shuddering 
tone — '' no (ire — no fire !" and, starting up from his sitting 
posture, he rush^ to another corner of the room, into which 
he huddled hknself, putting his face close to the wall, and 
shivering in the violent impulse of some horrible recollec- 
tion. This emotion excited in about equal ratios the pity of 
the men and the terror of the women, thus stamping its 
alliance with the first and finest elements of that deep-tragic 
ieeiingfrom which it sprung. Perceiving that the coarse 
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sympathy of the group around him only worried the poor 
sufferer, I strove with a little more address to soothe his 
irritation* My efforts succeeded— for after a few minutes 
he looked gratefully up to me, and exclaimed, in a tone of 
deep and savage pathos, 

*' God bless you, and keep you and your's from fire and 
flame ! Look here !" continued he, abruptly, '< look here, 
where it scorched and withered me ;" and with gesture ai^ 
action suiting the words, he drew from beneath his blanket 
the shrunken and excoriated remnant of his once sinewy 
arm. The marks of the fierce element were fresh on it— *- 
it was scathed and scorched from the shoulder tb the wrist 
^a blasted branch of the decaying stem it hung to. 

« Good God ! How did this happen, poor creature ?" 
burst from a dozen voices. 

<^ Whist, whist, and I'll tell you," hoarsely whispered the 
maniac, his finger to his lips ; *< but say nothing— don't 
waken them — Norah and the childer are sleeping stiU — 
whist ! It was — let me see — how many weeks ? seven — 
or eight^-or nine — no matter, no matter — but the flax was 
taken out of the bog-holes, all dry and ready for scutching 
— the whole roof of the ci^in was lined with it — it was Hke 
tinder — one spark was enough to set it blazing, and I stuck 
a whole rush-light against the wall ! But I must tell you — 
that Norah had just been brought to bed — the child was at 
her breast — Grod help me ! I forget how many days ould 
it was — but it was at her breast, in the bed wid her — in the 
little closet — and two more, Biddy and Patrick, were beside 
her — all, all together. I stuck the rush against the wall 
while I was stripping myself — ^the wind blew through the 
wisp of straw in the window — the rush blazed up — the flax 
caught it — ^the whole house was in flames — I run into the 
closet — ^Norah was crying — and the childer — Uiey were 
burning — ^they were smothering — my body and my brain 
caught fire — I was all blaizing— and when I came to my rai- 
son they were all cinders .' — house, wife, and chikler — eviny 
sowl of them — burned — burned— -burned ! Don't cry — 
don't cry, my good woman— and the men, too ! God bless 
you sdl ! but m the sak tears in the wide world couldi^t put 
out the flames ! — — — — Where did I leave off ! kj, 
ay — whenlcometo my raison — that's three days ago— *I 
was on the big mountains by the sea-side— 4md I nm down 
then, and threw mysdf into the broad waves, to quench my 
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heart that was scorching. But somebody took me out — die 

faver was gene — and I got my raison !'** 

A long pause followed this hurried and harrowing recital. 
In a few kind words I begged of him to lie down on one of 
the beds and rest his poor mind and body ; but he sprang up 
wildly, exclaiming, with a sickening emphasis on the last 
word, 
" Rest myself! Oh ! no, your honour — I must go home /" 
" Home !" involuntarily echoed every voice, " home !" 
^* Ay; indeed, home ! and why not ? Aren't they waiting 
for me— poor Norah and the childer ! God bless you all — 
God bless you — let me go, let jme go." 

I tow it was in vain to oppose reasoning to a wretch who 
had no longer <' discourse of reason." On the contrary, I 
encouraged him to go — and thus kept him in parley while my 
servant brought from my room some old and motley gar- 
ments for decency and comfort sake. But I had not his 
outfit entirely on my hands, for there was not a man or wo- 
man in the barracks who did not offer to contribute some- 
thing towards the task of clothing him. He was soon 
equipped-^but the grotesque mixture of his half military at- 
ture did not raise one smile in the group, from male or fe- 
male. Blessings and sobs were mixed together in rude elo- 
quence as he left the door ; and just as he started, with my 
servant for his protector through the village, the sun burst 
out, a bright arch, like a bended bow, sprang across the 
heavens, and the maniac's cheerless day of life was gilded 
by ojie delusive gleam of hope* 
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BTARV19G MANUFACTURERS AND WARLIKK WEAVERS. 



Air explosion of mtnufactiiriiig despair, lAich sudden^ 
%iirst outin the Qoithern coamies of En^and, Aook the 
garrisons of some of the remotest towns, and faidjr dislodged 
whole regents from their quarters. The blowing up of 
this political powder-miil, was, in ftct, felt fat and near. Omt 
regiment got the route at an hoards notice, and was rattled 
away m waggons, day and night, without a single htit from 
•Essex to Xiancashire. 

As we entered the scene of dtsturbance, the ^^ettages for 
whole leagues of the high road were deserted and locked 
up. We could at time perceive the hungry inhabitants, on 
the tops of hills or the verge of plantations, looking fearfully 
at us, and ready to run into shdter at the near approach of 
*' the paddies." We were the only Irish regiment ordered 
into the insurgent districts. 

The sight ^ the unemployed and haggard population of 
the towns was most afflictiojc ; hut the fierce drolle^ of 
some of our fellows used at times to burst «ut, in spite of 
their compatsion. ^ 

" For pity's sake, master,^' said a miseraUe looking man, 
in a town where we stopped for breakfait, to Bamy 6rogan» 
one of the company I belonged to, ** doiKH level low whoR 
you fire at us-— we are poor starving .wretches.'^ 

'Mndeed then I'll not| honey— -net m<nre than an inch 
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Uiovr the yimsOmd" answered Baray, cutting a loaf which 
be had just purchased* 

<< God help us !" sobbed the weaver, idtedding tears of 
actual despair. 

" Arrab, come here, my poor cmthur ; is it crjing you 
are? Here, take this loaf of bread. But luck to me if I 
meant a word of what I said, sorrows die word, and may 
heav^n.resave me if I don't miss fire or burn priming, every 
time I let fly at yiz, right or wrong." 

The\ weaver ran off with the loaf to bis famishing child- 
ren ; and Bamy was, to my knowledge, 09 good as bis 
word ; for he was soon after flogged for persisting in firing 
over the heads of the assailants, in a desperate attack on » 
cotton mill. 

We were soon encaa>ped in the heart of the insurtec-^ 
tion» if the desultory risings around us deserved the title. 
Small parties were stationed in all the petty towns and vil^ 
lages in the neighbourhood ; and I was soon ordered with a 
detachment, to relieve another of ours, twelve miles off, 
which bad had rather a serious affray, in which the little 
lieutenant who commanded, was all but thrown over the 
battlements of the bridge. 

It was a fine summer morning when we started at day- 
break, and in about five hours we were close to the town to 
which we> were bound. As we approached, I heard the 
shrieking crash of an ill-trained military hand ; and pre- 
sently a regiment of local militia, about twelve hundred 
strong, came straggling out, in full marching disorder ^ on 
their way to the exercise-ground, about half a mile from the 
town. It was the time of annual training, and a season, as 
may be supposed, of prodigious importance to these shuttle- 
throwing veterans, from the colonel to the corporal, 
<< pioneers and all." 

Being resolved to gratify their pride of military Conse- 
quince, I formed my little party in line by the road side, 
threw my sword, ordcnred ** fixed bayonets ;" and stood, with 
*' shouldered arms," ready to sahite the regiment as it 
passed. But I little anticipated the embarrassment I was 
about to cause to ike worthy warriors. No sooner were 
my ambiguous motioss observed by the colonel at the head 
of the column, than he consulted with the Meutenant-colonel 
beside bim, ami called up the major and adjutant, who rode 
in tiie rear. A katt was conuninded; and I saw that a 
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road-side council of war was holden, as to the tneasores of 
etiquette to be pursued io this most difficult predicament 

They seemed at length to decide that I was not drawn up 
in actual order of battle, and that they were tp repay my 
salute with a return of all possible honours. The word 
<< march," was accordingly given again, and the whole 
column advanced in slow time, the band crashing for& a 
grand syraphonia, with triangle, cymbals, and jgreat drum, 
reach and all obligato. The four mounted omcers rode 
abreast, at the head of the regiment ; and on my presenting 
arms (as in duty b6und) on the music passing me, the colonel 
thought he could pot do less ; and consequently, at his 
command, the whole of the miurching battalion came to the 
<< present ;" the officers leading ' companies, and their sub* 
attems, saluted ; and the colours were swept down to the 
very dust, in honour ef myself and my twenty men. Any 
Johnny Raw, who ever attended half a dozen drills, can tell 
what a ludicrous display all this must have been. My own' 
men had, I must confess, a very disorganized appearance, 
for almost every one of them was forced to stuff a glove, a 
handkerchief, or a hand into his mouth to avoid laughing 
outright — but the whole pageant passed off very well. 

As soon as 1 got tny men into their biUets, I dressed^ 
roused up my old friend Toby Underwood, who was recruit- 
ing in the place ; and being resolved on getting a tlinner at 
the local militia mess, I waited on'^e colonel on his return 
from the exercise ground, and presented him a report of the 
strength of my detachment, the meaning of which document 
puzzled him amazingly. As I expected, he asked me to din- 
ner, and I consented, with rather a patronizing air, on con- 
dition that my friend Toby was invited, together with a cor- 
net of heavy dragoons, who was stationed in the place, like 
myself, with a small detachment The dinner hour was noon, 
the usual time with all Uie weavers, warehousemen, and cot- 
ton spinners of the country. I had scarcely a moment to see 
Toby and the cornet, convey the cdonePs invitation, and 
concert a plan of operations for mystifying the localtiies, 
when the dinner bugles sounded, and we repaired to the inn. 

Two rooms had been knocked into one, that is to say, the 
partition between them was removed, to make accommoda- 
tion for so large a party. There were upwards of BRy offi- 
cers of the regiment present} not one being missing, except 
a couple who were too seriously indisposed to' be Me, Uke 



iiieir brethren, to etmt their this year's foiinight per toiittm 
on tiie stajge of military caricature* 

The arrangement or the almost interminable table was not 
a little amn^ng to as who went to. cttticizev At the head 
where we, the jstngigers, were posted, with the field offik^s, 
several bptdies of wine, red and white, were placed. <^ Mid- 
way down," like the samphire gatherer, on Dover Cliff, and 
below die captains who came next to us, decanters of rum 
and brandy punch jnarked the station for the subalterns of 
senior rank ; and the lowest compartment of the festive 
board was garnished with bottles of beer and ale, fit beverage 
for the ensigns,, the ^^rter-master, and adjutant,, who occu- 
pied the foot of the table. The colonel sat at the head ; 
Toby Underwood next to him at one side, the dragoon cor* 
net at the other ; the lieutenant-colonel was between Toby 
end me ; and on my left was the captain of grenadiers, a 
gaunt, raw-boned attorney from one of the neighbouring 
towns. Opposite to me, and next to the cornet, sat the 
major, a complete specimen of the species '' Sturgedn/' a 
corpulent and red*faced old fellow^ in a brown bob wig-*-*a 
wealthy publican of the place, who seemed, like Boniface, to 
have lived on his own ale. The rest of the captains were 
shop-keepers or master manufacturers. The colonel was 
himself a landowner, who, from having originally swept a 
warehouse, became immensely rich; and gradually advanced 
from porter to cotton spimier, from c<}tton spinner to propri- 
etor, and was then on the very point of purchasing a rotten 
borough, and going into parliament. The lieutenant-colonel 
was a roan of pretty nearly the same original stamp, though 
he bad not the talent to' wear it out, in the progress of ^- 
vaoeement in the world, like his superior officer. In fact, 
the latter was, thojugh ignorant, a cleverish fellow in his 
way-^the other, my next neighbour, a mere vulgarian, and 
one of that decided kind that feels, or affects a pride in his 
vulgarity. During the dinner he gave me several sketches 
of the persons at table, of himself among the rest ; and 
vaunting his own and others' wealth, he finished, by tell- 
ing me, 

" Tes, Lieuteant Hardygun—that's your name, isn't it, 
eh ?-- Tea, lieutenant, we are all sprung from the dunghill, 
envy one of us ; but dfimmee, d'ye hear, we ha' been wiser ' 
than the cock in the old stQry, for when we found the jewel 
we knew its value*" 

Vol. IL— C 
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irhe inpoitaioe i^ehed to the titles of eren the lowest 
grades of these heroes, was droll enou^. in military society 
aB officers below the nmk of captain are indiscriminatelj 
tfSM mii$ter. But en this occasiDn no man's rank was 
flhirred over. It waii lieutenant this, ensign that, adyutant 
such a one, quartermaster so and so, all through the day. 

<< Pass the punch* Lieutenant Twist,** said one ; ** Clear 
off jour heel taps, Adjutant Wheeler,** cried another. << The 
j^easure of a glass of hale with yoii, Ensign Spinawaj ?*' 
asked the quartermaster. 

<' Two, lif you please, Quartermaster Windwril,** answer- 
ed die ensign. 

There was tremendous execution done among the dishi^ ; 
some of the feasters seemed put to a nonplus, ceiroiniy^ in 
the usages of a table handsomely served, and displaying a 
profusion of plate ; the silver forks came very unhandy to 
sundry of the hard-fisted si:d)altems, apd various mouths ran 
imminent risk of being enlarged, by the edges of the knife 
bhides widcih were thrust into them. These, are, however, 
but invidious observations — let them pass. 

There was a profusion of wine, punch, and ale, consum- 
ed during dinner, and many of our entertainers were neariy 
drunk before the cloth was removed. The cldkmorous con- 
versation, the joking and jibing of the uncultivated youths 
in the region of malt liqubr, was minced with the more spirit* 
ed sallies of the punch drinkers ; and such a fiabeMIke con- 
fusion arose, that the colonel felt it necessary to put it down 
by the mere force of lungs. The toasts acccordingly be- 
Ijan, and any man who has ever been in the north can well 
maffine the speechifying which followed. 

The King, the Duke of York and the Army, thelhike of 
Olareqce and the Navy, the Church, the State, the Ministers 
— Hrehgious and politick, and many other toasts of a general 
nature were given, with suitable e^^rdiums by ** Mister the 
Colonel-President," the title by which every one at table 
tforupulously addressed him. But " a health,** of a nature 
more immediate to the company, was now about to be pro- 
posed. 

*' Clear off, gentlemen 1'* cried the colonel, in a tonq pf 
conunand, << fill a bumper ! I give you the health, happiness, 
and prosperity, gentlemen, of our galhuit and distingjiiished 
Snests, the regular officiera of the army and marines, now 
prasent ; the rtpresentativeii of three branches of tiie tre» 
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of our national glory, the warp, the woof, and the weft^ of 
the land service ; too horse, foot, and dragoons of the Bri^* 
tisbarmy." Toby had told the major, tlmt he belonged* ui 
the <^ Horse Marines ;" the major passed it to the colonel^ 
and so the thing stood. 

It became necessary to make a nply, in acknowledgmoot ^ 
of the honour just done us. My neighbour, the grenadies 
captain, told me, it wa^ expected we should each make » 
speech, but Toby declined plump, while the comet merely 
stood up, and briefly said, '< Gentlemen, all your healths r' 
Seeing the disappointment of our entertainers, who receiv- 
ed that short sentence with loudly expectant cries of " Hear! 
hear !'^ I stood up, and after a few sentences of thanks, I 
burst into a warmeulogium of the institution of Ae local 
militia ; talked of serving one's country, fighting for one's 
firesides, covering one's self with glory— -of patriotism, he* 
roism, laureb, liberty, cannons, musketry, broad^sword^ 
and battering rams, in a most edifying ipixture of splendin 
incomprehensibility. The room echoed with cheers, the 
table groaned with thumps ; glasses were upset, bottles bro- 
ken, smd most honourable testimonies to my eloquenoe 
overflowed the table, in rivers of port, sherryi brandy, and 
strong ale. I proposed the colonel's health. Ha made aa 
oration, and gave the lieutenant^cblonel's. From him tho 
toasts and the speeches went gradually down one. side of 
the table and up at the other. Some vowed that " It was 
the happiest day of their live^ ;'' others declared, '< Thejr 
wanted words ;" others again, that ^* They were overpower* 
ed by the unexpected honour ;" one fellow said '< His heart 
was as full as his rummer of punch ;" and anodier still 
more original^ began, << Unaccostomed as I am to public 
speaking — " 

But when it came to the major's torn to make l^s spoecbf 
and put an end to the oratorical display, my friend, the gro* 
nadier attorney, gave me a nudge with lu& bony elbow in 
the ribs, and said — 

<^ Listen now, lieut^^t, listen^ I say ; now you'll hear 
something good^ depenid on't, the major's a pithy oul' fellow, 
and when he speaks 'tiji to th' purpose-— listen !" 
' The old major rose from his' chair with due soleinnity ; 
broad blotches covered his face jn variegated shades of pmr- 
ple and crimson« He looked all of a Maze, he took a quid 
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of tobacco out of bis mouth, placed it in his waistcoat pock* 
e^f wiped his brow with the table doth and began — 

" GeBamen ! I am no groat dabster of a speech, d'ye 
thank ye all for drinking my health — ^I drink yours— 
and 111 give you a toast ^r a sentiment — May no gemmen 
officer of the Uoxton and Hustleberry united regiment of fe- 
cal militia, ever want a dean shirt or a guinea. Three times 
Acee, gemmen ! — ^here's your healths all round the table !" 

<< I tould you, dfdn't I ?'' asked the grenadier ^ oaptain, 
with another punch of his elbow in my side ; and it would 
be quite impps«ible to describe the effect of the roajor'd ora* 
tory. It had literally come home to '< the business and 60- 
iomi of men ;" and that's the secret — the truest touch- 
stone of eloquence, whenever, and wherever it msn^ be* 

The bugles now sounded for evening parade. The colo- 
nel left the room, followed by his next in command, the ad- 
jutant, and the assistant surgeon. But the major swore 
tfaAt ** may he be tapped, if he'd stir without another bot- 
tle"— the captains all with one voice, chorussed this reso- 
lution ; and he was lifted by acclamation into the vacant 
chair. The lieutenants insisted on having more punch ; the 
ensigns called for malt liquor in all its possible vaiieties — 
pipes induAmcco inrere introduced — and I and my delight- 
ed companions saw that the ftill tide of mutiny had reached 
liigh water mark. * We stirred the cauldron of inflammaUe 
matter, swore we never heard of such despotism, as break- 
ing up a dinner party for an evening puade ; and Toby 
Underwood declsu^d it to be contraiy to the articles of war. 
In vain the bugle blew its blasts through the streets : the ad- 
jutant was knocked on the head with an empty bread bas- 
ket, as he came for the tenth time to summon the officers 
away^; and in fact the whole business ended by our remain- 
ing at table, drinking, singing, and speechifying, twelve mor- 
tal hours, till the clock p^ed midnight into the ears of To- 
by, the comet, and myself ; every other man being either 
carried off to bed by the wiiiters, or lying scattered in utter 
drunkenness in various parts ot die mess room. 
• The next moi^ng a message from the colonel requctsted 
our attendaiice at a litde council of war, held between him- 
self, the lieutenant.<ii»lonel, and the a^^utant. The recant 
viohtion of all th^ rates and regdations of military disci- 
pline was die subject in discussion; and strange as it may 
Baem> we were summoned to give our advice as to the most 
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proper meaiif of pimishinent for the veiy o^ce of which 
we had been thekistigators and abettora. 

<' What ought I to do with these officers of mine V^ asked 
the colonel. 

*< Put them under arrest," said the cornet. 
** Bring them to a court-martial," cried Toby. 

, << Smash them all," exclaimed I. • 
*< Fll be d^--d if I doi^" repKedthe co!6nel, slapping his 
faiEind on the table ; and the adjutant was ordered forthwith 
to take a wheelbarrow and a pioneer, to go to the respec- 
tive quarters of the mutineers, gather their swords, and 
ploce the disgraced owners in dose arrest. 
^ My companions and myself immediately tode our de- 
parture, to go* the rounds of the tmsuspecting offenders, and 
spirit them up to a still more refractory misconduct As we 
passed out from the inn do^r, we saw the barber, who was 
in the habit of operating upon Toby, comidg from the rocna 
which Was occupied by Biajor Bnngbutt. (I do not really 
know if this was a true cognomen or a sobriquet.) Toby 
kbew the barber for a wag, and asked him what he had been 
about ? ^ 

<* Ecod, Master Underwood,'' replied he, ** I ha' been 
jist a sharing o' th' pul' major — he's all afire — he'd fizz like 
a hot iron if he was thrown into the ri?er." 

<' How do you know that?" asked Toby. 

<< Why,vwhen I took un by th' nose, awhile agone^ by 
gom, I Mi my fingers and thumb aw scorching, so I nat'ral- 
ly popped 'em into th' ott water in jug on th' table; ^^ 
ecod, I got both burnt an' sca'ded !" 

I scarcely remember what measures were taken, what re« 
sigdations sent in, what punisbn^ents inflicted ; but f am 
sure the united regiment of Hoxton and Hastlebury was as 
thoroughly demoralized and decomposed in one day of home 
service, as they could have been by the hardest fought caoh 
paiga abroad. 
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DuRiNO my career of serrioe I hare met with mitxibers 
of brave men, and a Tew cowards 1, liave seen courage 
and fear display themselvea la tarious ways, and many mo- 
difications ; but I never met with but one instance of a 
thorough mixture of audacity whh pokroonryy of the basest 
faint-beartedness with presence of mind. 

On joining the regiment to yhich I exchanged, for the 
Bake of nrvmg in Spain, the very first of my brother offi- 
cers to whom I was presented by the major commanding, 
was the captain of the confpany to which I was attached. I 
never was so prepossessed in fiivour of any one at first 
sight. He was a fine handsome young man, of moat ele- 
gant address, full of ready wit, and appar^tly burning with 
military ardour. He Was a prodigious favourite in the re- 
giment. Nothing could exceed his attentions to me, except 
the pains which he took to instil a portion of his own gal- 
lant spirit into mine. 

The first time I went into action with this new regiment. 

Captain X was unfortunately taken ill, just before our 

brigade was ordered to advance. He was obliged to let 
me lead on his company, and his regret made a deep im» 
pression on me. It appeared to me that he suffered more 
mental anguish than bodily, even thou^ I Chink, he speci- 
fied his being desperately ill in three places. 

After we had succeeded in driving the enemy from a 
strons redoubt, the captain joined us, in great spirits and 

J^ood neaUb, aU his spasma having given way to some vio- 
ent habitual remedy, which he told me was either << kill or 
cure" With htm. He almost wept at finding that the fig)it*^ 
ingwas all over. 

We had several smart skirmishes soon after this affiur. 
Caf taih X-^-— was ofteo in the field; but I never happen- 
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«d to see him through the acnoke, except on one oa^on, 
when he shewed great tact ia the use of a poeket-glassy 
with which he constantlj looked out from hehind a tree or 
a mound of earth, and gave orders with great coolness to 
me and the pAer subalterns, to advance and retreat, as oc- 
casion required. 

In a atormiog business, when I wad dejtached with a few 
men,'*' a serious accident was near happening to Captain 

X • As soon as the place was taken, and I returned 

to the regiment, I receivea a pressing request to repair im- 
mediately to him, as he feared he was at his last gasp — 
dreadfully wounded. I ran to his quarters, in a house just ' 
under the rati^iart, to which he hed crawled ; and I picked 
up the surgeon of the regiment on my way, forcing him to 
abandon some sther patients to give his whole attention to 
my friend. We found him lying on a mattrass, almost in- 
sensible. 

'^GoodCrod!" said I, ^< what has happened? where are 
you hit, my dear X ?" 

He could not speak, but placed his hand on his side. 

"Let me exan^ you. Captain X — ^,"said the sur- 
geon. *< I have noi a romute to lose — ^we have many others 
wounded, officers and men.'' 

** Ah, my dear doctor^ are you there t" said the sufferer, 
opening his eyes for the first time. " How kind this is— 
but never mind me — ^hurry off to my poorTellow-soldiers — 
it is of little matter what becomes of me^— I am too far 
gone for help-^ am a dying man — ^yet you need not ex- 
actly say *« kiiUiP^ in your report ; I don't wish to shock my 
friends too suddenly. Merely put me down <* dangerously 
woundid.'' 

*^I can put down nothing, Captain X-——, till I see your 
wound," said the surgeon, drily. " Where are you hit, 
Sirr 

"Why, as to that, my dear doctor, I really can't exactly 
specify^-that is to say, I cannot say directly, that t am al^- 
aolutdy hit — but— 4)at — '• 

" But what. Sir ? I am in a hurry— the life of many a 
brave man is risked by this delay — ^I cannot be trifled with," 
exdaimed the surgeon, with most unfeeling emphasis. 

• Pba HartigiR hert modestly alluded to the occesioa of his leadii^ th« 
Mora hope. 
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'< My dear fellow/' resumed X ^ '< lam tlie last man 

ki the world— the very )ast " 

"WImt is your wound, Captam X——, if you are i^ound* 
cd at all V peremploply asked the surgeon. 

^ Ah, never mind me, never mind me," replied the eap 
tain ; << leave me to my fate — ^bul spare my firiaod8<^^4>reak 
it gently to them — only say <' «ever€^3f wounded/' and let 
me die !" 

" What is your wound, Sirl Of what natore^ I ask you 
again?" 

<< It must, I thiqk, have been a cannon ihot — ^I feel my 
side almost battered in — that is to say, a »pnU shot.'' 

" Is there any mark ?»» 

<< Why, no— no— not decidedly a mark — I oaonot sacy 
there is a direct contusion : it might have been, in fhct, the - 
wind of a twelve pound shot, or something of that Idnul— 
you ' may, in short, put me down (to save the feelings of 
others, very dear to me) you may put rae Aomu ^'^ slightly 
wounded." 

« Why really, Captain X- — -" 

" Not a word, not a word^ my worthy friend— ^^ to your 
duty — go, go along-^yon must put me down *' slightly" — 
whatever you like, in short — somethiflg — way^mg—^tAy 
pray let my name be in the list of the wounded ! Not ano« 
ther word — ^good by, good by/ my de^r, my very dear doc- 
tor!" 

The doctor sniiled, as bitterly as though he had just 
swallowed a dose of rhubarb. He left the place ; and to 
my infinite surjmse, and that of the whole army, I may say, 
the London Gazette, which some weeks after brought us 
the o0kiM account of the storming, shewed usi the unpre- 
cedented notification, in the list of casualties, of Gaptaia 
X— « being <* very slightly" wotmded. He was the only 
individual of the regiment who was not thoreughly ashamed 
of this, and who dM not feci the actual cautery of the suT'* 
geon's printed sarcasm. / 

I now began to know my man ; 'and was not much ear* 
prised, at the night attack on a fortress soon af%er, to hear 
myself cdled kmdly from the head of the company, (I oc- 
cupying my post in th^ rear; as we advanced in subdivisions 
to the breach), by Ned Flanagan, of Galway town. Cap- 
tain X — ^'s covering serjeant 

'' Mr: Hartigan, Mr. Hartigan ! For God's 9ake> your 
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bosour, come up, come up quick, and lade the compaDy,*^- 
tiie captain's run away already." 

Every^one knows what a hot affair Fuente d'Onore was 

---but no one took it so coolly as Captain X . The 

Yilkge had been taken and retaken several tiniesy till a final 
charge in which our regimept bore' a part, drove the enemy 
oat, and left os in possession of the place. As we forded 
the river, in close column of companies, Captain X 
quietly slipped behind, and took up a |)osition among the 
rubbish of an old house, which afforded him a fine vi^w of 
the business. The colonel by whom we were that day led 
on, a Scotchman, who was by hereditary right as brave as a 
lion, turned round suddenly to the adjutant, and asked himy 

« Where is Captain X ?" 

^< Hiding under that wall, Sir,'' answered the a^utanti 
pointing to the rtconnoittrtr. 

" By 6 — , that's tpo bad !" exclaimed the indignant colonel 
<^ Gallop up to him — at him — over him — and if he does not 
rejoin the regiment instantly, cut him down on the spot! 
]!>iow, my brave lads, on them, steadily and coolly — give 
them the steel, the steel, my boys, and plenty of it !" add- 
ed the colonel, turning to the regiment, and quite forgetting 

Captain X • But the adjutant rode fiercely up to hinif 

and hurriedly repeated the orders he had received. 

'* Nay, nay, my good friend," said X , ** what's the 

use of being so confoundedly hasty 1 Just let me say a 
few words in explanation. May I die, my dear friend, if-—'* 

'^ Die and be d— d !" abruptly uttered the adjutant, pat- 
ting spurs to his horse, and dashing back to his post, where 
he had scarcely arrived, when a musket shot through both 
his cheeks tumbled him to the ground, and put an end to 
bis gallant conduct for that day. 

As soon as we were thoroughly in for it at Salamanca^ 
when the grape shot began to pepper the head of 'the co- 
lumn, and the men dropped right and left, an officer of ours 
was seen to throw himself bodily into a dry ditch ; and those 
who could not distinguish who it was, thought we had ano- 
ther brave fellow knocked over. But those who identified 
Captain X—, were quite satisfied that ht was in safe 
quarters. As soon as the business of that h^ fought day 
was well and thoroughly done, we had ee^|9ed firing, and 
were charging after £e broken epemy, whes an officer was 
dknly obMnred through the smoke that was clearing off, 
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uboat fiffy yard! in front of eoc line, waving hi« ha^ itar 
long streaming feather, in one hand, aid floufishing bis 
sword in the other, cheering on the regiment, with shouts of 
most vociferous, valour, the Arapilles edioing to his erjr* 
A roar of laughter hurst along the line, and became para* 
cularlj loud when our company joined in it, for we soon re« 
cognized our resuscitated captain, and knew betler than amy 
others how to appreciate his prowess* 

]but his best, and, poor fellow, it was bis la$t «cplpit, oc- 
curred not long after this, at the siege of a place memorable 
for the detj&rmination of its defence, as well as the vigour 
with which it was attacked and carried. 

The approaches of the EogHsh army ware pushed on with 
a frightful proximity to the place ; so mueh soj that the gone 
from the bastions, were fired point blank at iadividual offi- 
cet^ and men, who had the temerity to raise their beads 
above' the trenches ; and they were often hit from cannon of 
large calibre, with as dead a certainty, as though the mosi 
onerring sharpshooters had leveAed at them with rifles. 

Our entire company was ordered down from the campy on 
A working party, one fine morning, out of our turn of dijilyy 
and notaUttle to our surprise, to replace another which* 
had taken its place in the trenches during theni^t, but was 
almost annihikted soon after day-break, by the tecriUe cafr* 
Donade from the enemy's works. One of our subs waa 
killed the day before, so that Captain X—— had but myseIC 
and the ensign, a' gigantic Kerry man of about twenty yeavi 
old, and ait feet five inches high, under his cofnmand. We 
were under cover, as soon as we came within range of the 
enemy's guns ; and so hot was the fire« that not one of vm 
felt disposed to despise the captain's example of keeping as 
cbse as possible. 

There were several small redoubts thrown up along the 
trenches, from which eleyationsi the ofilcers on duty could 
keep a sharp eye on the men at work. I stept of rather 
crept into one of these, to relieve the last suiViving officer of 
the company we replaced. He was in the act of eating a 
crust of bread, which his servant had procured him for br^* 
fast ; and as he was leaving his post to my occupation, he 
incautiously raised his hea^ to look at the hQStSe ramparts^ 
when it was carried clean away by a twenty*feur pound shot^ 
and the body knocked several yards out of the rndoubt 

These were not pleasant occurrenoea for an/ man's com^ 
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Uktf bot least of all sa to one of Captain X-— ^a tempera- 
ment I was scarcely settled in the redoubt, wfhen I saw 
bim moving towards me along the trench, stooping much 
lower than the utmost prudence required; and he soon 
€»ne orawiing into the redoubt, requesting me to change 
places with him, and take ^ command of the whole party, 
as he wislied much to sketch the bastions of the fortress : 
and he took out his sketch-book and pencil for the purpose. 
IiK>uld not refuse his request, a most unkicky one for him, 
f<Mr bad he stayed where his duty required, he had most pro- 
bably escaped the catastrophe which ensued. 

I had not changed places with my captain five minutes, 
and had just stepped up on the ridge of the trench whpre the 
soldiers worked, to look about, as it was my duty from time 
to time to do, when the general of the day galloped up, 
attended by two aids-de-camp, and a couple of orderly dra- 
goeiiB. He was one of the bravest of the brave ; too brave, 
indeed, as was proved by his death not long af^er, on a dis- 
tant service unworthy of his fine talents. He, too, Was an 
Irishman, nni knew our regiment well. 

^'Who commands this party, Mr. Hartigan ?" asked ho. 

*^ I do, Sir," answered I. 

^There is a whole company here, isn't there? Who is 
tha captain? Where is he?'' were the rapid questions nejii put. 

<* There is an entire company — Captain X -^..— - is the cap* 
tain — ^he is sittmg in that redoubt, Sir," were my iitimediate 
answers. 

" Sitting' in that redoubt! May he be doubly d d\ 

What is he doing there ? Hark ye, Sir,^' added he, address- 
ing our finger^'post of an ensign, " you have long legs ;• step 
out then quickly — go to that redoubt, and bring back Cap- 
tain X here instantly. Stoop, Sir — stoop low— lower, I 

tefl you, or you'll not have a he&d left on your shoulders." 

T\ie intrepiid Kerryman strode along, but cared nothing 
for the general's caution, and scdmed the shelter of gabions 
or fasdnes. When he came to the redoubt, he summoned 
out t&e captain^ repeating verbatim the generaFs speech. 

^ W^hat a cursed hot-headed fellow !" exclaimed X— — *• 
^'Oo back to him, my trusty ensign, and tell him I am taking 
a sketch of the first importance ; I am proving the engineeris 
to have been i^l wrong. Tell him the service wHi abso* 
lately suflbr if he disfturos me." 

Tha eosign strode back agaiui and delivered diis massage 
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to dia feneraly wklo ute inoving about biisily» giviog various 
orders around hiio* 

*^ TaUug a aketch ! The engiiieers all wrong I TVhat an 
impudent scamp! D'ye hear me, Sir — go buck — ^tellyour 
captain, once again, that t order bun to come here ; and if 
he refuses, drag him neck and heels out of the redoubt, and 
up to this spot." 

" I'll tdi you what, my inend," said X-^— , in reply to 
this second summons, and hoping that while he temporized, 
the general would take himself off— or, possibly, that ho 
Height be taken off— « Pll tell yOu what^'' 

" DonU give yourself the trouble to tell me any thing. 

Captain X , but come out of this immediately, I tell 

you again," ^aid the ensign. At this instant his cap, which 
Was i^ible above the wall, was knocked off his head, per- 
forated by a cannon ball. * 

<* God bless me, what a narrow escape ! how very lucky 
that you were not three inches taller /" exclaimed the cap- 
tain. 

<< Never mind whether I'm tailor little, Captain X ," 

•aid the Kerryman, coolly clapping the shattered cap on his 
head again. '< I'll tell you what, the short and the long of 
it is — by Jasus, if you don't come with me, quietly and by 
fair manes, I'll drag you out of it, dead or alive^-so como 
along, I advise you." 

X— -finding all resistance or subterfuge to be vain, 
etood slowly up and followed the £erry man along the trench ; 
muttering that ^' a man's life was not safe a minute on 
service with these infernal mad-brained Irishmen ; but that 
with persons of common discretion, one might go through a 
dozen campaigns, as securely as though one had never 
smdt powder." 

The enemy seeing a general officer so close, sent their 
missiles towards us in double ({uantities. One of the or- 
derlies was literally cut across with a shot, and an aid-de- 
camp's horse severely struck with the spliqter of a shell. 
Captain X-^^r— saw all this as he came forward ; and by 
way of endiuffthe business, and stopping the general's 
moiitbi^he held forth t^ie Uttle sketch book, and began some, 
stammering sentence^ 

** Not a word, not a word,. but listen to me, Sir !" ftaid 
the general. ** Resume your place here— -do your duty — 
or, by .Heavens^ I'll make you such m example as never—" 
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Here the general was himself stopped short, bj the ex- 
plosion of another shell, directly over the heads of the group 
— and the report was instantly followed by a terrified mixtme 
of groan and shriek from poor X—-, who clasped both bis 
hands across his breast, and with a dreadful expression of 
agony in his face, fell flat on his back, almost unider the feet 
of the general's horse. 

^*6ood God, is it possible!" cried the kind-hearted ge- 
neral, his wrath at once appeased. '' Who could have 
thought of his ever dying so fine a death ! Well, he's gone» 
poor devil ! He, was at any rate a clever, a pleasant fellow, 
and a gentleman — ay, evory inch, but his fcearc— but, damn 
him, he could not help that ! Here, soldiers, throw one of 
those great coats over the body of your captain, and bear 
him to the camp« We could, after all, * have better spared 
a better man^' " 

With this quotatibn, the general coolly trotted ofi* with his 
aid-de-camp and orderly, in the midst of a shower of shot 
and shell. The ensign and myself were top much shocked 
by what had passed, to think of any thingT^for a minute or 
two, but the fate of our captain, and we stood gazing after 
the body, as it was borne away, the limbs already stiffening 
before it was out of sight. 

What was the astonishment of the general, who thus pro- 
nounced Captain X-- — 's funeral oration, on riding back to 
the camp about an hour afterwards, to see the identical Cap- 
tain X — ^~ unharmed, unblushing, and unabashed, dressed^ 
as was his wont, better than any man in the army ; and can<» 
tering his little Arabian pony along the lines with a feather 
streaming from his hat nearly as long as the pony's tail? 
And what was my surprise when I met him the next morn- 
ing ! 

But this could not last. A significant hint was that day 
conveyed to him from the highest authority. The following 
morning brought him (he said) letters, requiring his instaiH: 
return to England. He set out at once. The next Gar 
zette announced bis resignation ; and as Captain X — -— 
has been ever since an ex-captain, I have noUiing more to 
say of him. 
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Thb battte of Yittoria was a glorious affiur. We had 
been nevertheless roughly bandied, and a week's repose 
would have been worth half the riches of the east But 
that could not be. We trod hi the footsteps of a flying ene- 
my, and we hod but three days halt in six weeks. We 
b^ke up from Placentia on the 16th of May, and marched 
into Ronceevalles the ist of July. 

The Spanish scenery of the Fytenean range turned ns ^ 
into lovers of the picturesque ; and we looked at the moun* 
tains with feelings that we could lie down at their feet, and 
sleep there for ever. Harassed and jaded, men and cattle 
alike, we entered the old town in that state of good spirits 
and good temper which anticipated comfort is sure to pro- 
duce. 

On the following day we learned with great joy that we 
were to remain in the place taking our turn of duty on the 
summits of the hills which surrounded us. The French ar- 
my had stopped to take breath on the mountains farther on ; 
and the advanced post of their position was visible on an 
overhanging rock of prodigious size, called Chateau Fig- 
non. 

Soldiers know better than any other class of men how to 
Biake themselves comfortable. In a couple of days the 
whole division felt quite at home. It was my good luck to 
be quartered in the monastery, the brotherhood of which 
treated us very well. The whole place belonged to these 
monks, who were considered a most pious and exemplary 
set of men. The shrine of our Dame of Roncesvalles is 
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m great vogue for many a league round, and pilgrims flock 
from all parts to offer up their prayers and watch for mira- . 
eles. Some of our lads who were deep in literature, used 
to amuse themselves quoting Ariosto and Bishop Turpin, 
and we all began to get familiar with the names of Charle- 
tnagne and his Paladins. We used to gaze at the Breche 
de Roland, which gaped widely on the summit of the dis- 
tant mountains, seeming to offer a passage into heaven that 
shone through it; 

The monks shewed us, in the sacristy, Bishop Turpin's 
slipper, and Roland's mace, and many other curiosities, quite 
as authentic. That was all very well for the antiquaries ; 
but some of us, I among, tlxe rest, found shootmg the wild 
goats, and frightening the eagles, the most romantic pursuits 
of the place. On the 4th wo received ten days pay. We 
had a capital dinner — the first really sjood one since Placen- 
tia. We enjoyed it amply, and. got to our beds as straight 
as we could. 

Being completely rested by the end of a week, we found^ 
the place beginning to grow devilish dull. A change was 
loudly called for, no matter of what kind. Some of the lads 
wished for more fighting, others for more money ; all for 
some fun. We found it hard to amuse ourselves. Some 
read, some pufied on the flute or scraped the fiddle, others 
sketched views of the glorious scenery, i took great de- 
light in climbmt; the mountains, by the rudest and most un- 
frequented ways, and rolling down from the summits huge 
stones, which broke int) a thousand fragments on their de- 
scefit, and dispersed in a shower of dust, before they reach» 
ed the bottom of the ravines. Thus we contrived to kill 
time. 

Nothing could be more singular than the aspect of the 
eountry seen from thoiie high stations, in all the animation 
of military possession. The valleys shewed all the busde 
of bivouacs, and irregular encampment. The mountains 
were studded with tents, wherever a tent could be pitched 
for small parties of out-posts and piquets. Above these 
again, and more advanced from the lines of the respective 
armies, videttes were to be seen pacing the rocky solitudes, 
and keeping a sharp look*out. Trumpets and bugles were 
coBstantly echoing aroand, and at times an oceasional dis* 
charge of musqiratiy or ftdd-pieces varied the desultory 
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soandfl. But it wad all the while dead peace ; and, odd sm 
it may seem, we all began to long for war again. 

Not being able to fight the enemy , nothing was left but 
to quarrel among ourselves. This was not frequent with 
brother officers, certainly, but we had several affairs with 
our Spanish allies. The little commissary of the brigade I 
belonged to, was insulted by a Don Lorenzo, or Francisco, 
or Diabolo, something or other. The commissary was irate 
to the last degree, and looked as big as one of his bullocks i 
but he could not get any one to be his second on the spot. 
Few of us liked to be identified so closely with these pur- 
veyors., As I, however, saw that the little fellow was in 
earnest, I thought it hard that he should be forced to submit 
to an afiVont, for want oi some one U) load his pistols ; so I 
stepped forward, and offered to carry hi^ message. I had 
not far to carry it, for the Spaniard was standing close by,.a8 
proud as a don could be, in the notion that he had bullied an 
Englishman. But when I talked of an immediate meeting, 
and pistols. I saw that he was a true hobadiL He swore 

wy foe me ov ms saint/^ (and in fear !or his own) that M 
would fight in no other way^ than with a sword in one hand 
and a dagger in the other — the only manner worthy a de- 
scendant of *' iot jntiguos cavalieros,^' 8eeing that my hi- 
dalgo was not a fellow of real Castilian kidney, I took die 
liber^ of givmg him an un<eremonious kick — the readers 
of Nuidihras may imagine where ; and with a *' f^a usted con 
Dtos /" 1 turned on my heel, and never heard more of the 
don. . Not so of the commissary. That very day he sent 
me a kid, two bottles of real cogniac^ and a skin of excel- 
lent wine — a delicious windfall to our little mess. 

A day or two. afterwards, some suspicious circumstances 
induced me to turn my more particular attention.to the pan 
dre$ ; and Ttook it into my head that their sabctity was not 
so unquestionable as it was thought to be. My room was 
in a recess, formed by a wing branching off from the main 
body of the building, and a wide corridor sepanted it from 
the dormitovy of the monks, and this again was partitioned 
and subdivided into several little pigeon-hole rooms, where 
a great deal of billing*and-co6ing might be quietly carried 
on. I b«d observed, on more than one ocoasioii^ a nice Jit- 
tie girl, cidlod Maraquitta, the reputed niece of | the iecrtf9< 
f^, coming from her Ui^le's^room, trat with a pace so^stea!- 
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tby, and a look so confused, as no ionooent virit need have 
caused. 

This was evidence enough for an idle or prejudiced judge, 
and I was both. I immediately passed a sentence of con- 
demnation on the secretarioy resolved to lie on the watch to 
entrap his reverence, and forthwith gave secret instructions 
to my Portuguese lad, Antonio^ to keep a careful eye on 
what was going on in the secretariats quarters, and more 
particularly on what might go m. 

Antonio was an apt scholar. I had educated him myself. 
He used to tend my goats in the Peninsula; but having 
bravely borne a few beatings, in the execution of some se- 
cret services, I promoted him to the attendance on my per- 
son. His matirass was placed near my room, in the corri* 
dor before mentioned, in a most favourable position for the 
purposes I intended ; and every thing promised a discovery, 
if there were any thing to be discovered. But the wary 
secrttario had nearly frustrated all our projects, by com- 
plaining to the quarter-master-general, that my servant, 
sleeping in the corridor, disturbed the devotion of the holy 
fraternity. Antonio was, in consequence, sent to the right 
about, but his acuteness was put doubly on the alert. 

On the very next night I had a jovial party, of five or six, 
in my own room. The last of the commissary's last hot'' 
tie of brandy was disappearing fast. We were all ready for 
a frolic, and full of mischief. Most apropos to. a state of 
such excitement, the door slowly opened, about midnight, 
and Antonio came stealing in on tiptoe \- and with a radiant 
glow on his countenance, he whispered me that be had just 
seen Maraquitta slipping into the secretariats cell, and heard 
the door bolted on the inside. 

^' Soho V cried I, raising my hand ; and Antonio, like a 
staunch and well-trained pointer, made a full stop. <' Now 
for it, lads," continued I, '^ alPs safe and right — we've got 
the old fox into cover — and now, here goes to make him 
break in prime style !" 

Without another word of preparation, I rqse from the old- 
fashioned, dainask-covered, hairostufied arm-chair, which I 
occupied as president for the night I immediately ripped it 
open, back, bottom, and sides ; while Antonio, with infinite 
alertness, almost anticipating my orders, emptied the con- 
tents of my large powder-flask into a basin, witti the re* 
^ains of (he branOT< I tore the horse*hair into shreds, mid 
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mfattd It Well irith the damp pow^ \ ^hWe one of tbe^ per^ 
ly (a violin plinrer) added a lump of rosin, and another 
broii|;)vt ih>fn his room, next door to mine, a piece of stenc 
sQipliue. In a few minotes alt the materialg were pulveriz- 
ed, mehed, and amal^mated, and we had manufactured a 
^ozen of fire-ban^, sufficient to destroy a fleet. 

All being ready, I slipped off my shoes, stole across the 
cOiTidor, frnd heaped the balls against the door of the 5c- 
tretarioU cell. 1 then returned for a moment to my room, 
when a bumper being quaffed to the success of the burning, 
we all moved gently out, and I thrust a lighted candle ri^t 
into the combustible mass. 

In a moment ^ the whole corridor was in flames. The 
' gunpowder fizzed,, the horse-hair crackled, the brimstone 
rbsin blazed ; and the confla^rration was ko sudden and so 
serious as to surprise and alarm us all We had no no- 
tion of our own cleverness at such diabolical combinations. 

Antonio instantly roared out lustily in Spanish, *^ Fire, 
fire, in the priory !" We all chomsed his cry ; and the first 
result was the instant opening of the secretario^s door, from 
which Maraquitta rapidly emerged, in that sole and simple 
garment, called on Tarn 0*Shanter's Nannie, a " cutty 
sartL.'* The red-headed secretario (bliowed, in a corres- 
ponding costume, and burst with a lurid plunge through the 
flame and smoke before htm* While 1 seized the terrified 
fair one in my arms, one of my trusty accomplices gave an 
ear-splitting view halloo to the flpng secretano ; and sung 
out in the words (well knoivn to most Irishmen) of the ce> 
lebrated blind piper. Kerns Fitzpatrick, 

"Hoicks! Wind him, and find him, and drive him! 
Push the red rascal through the blackberries ! Hoicks ! on 
him, on him ! tear him and eat himP' 

The hunted, belaboured, and bewildered ,s«crcra no ran 
forward and backward, doubled and redoubled, through smoke 
and flame ; and at last attempting to seize the screaming 
Maraquitta, he received a facer from an experienced fist, 
which laid him sprawling. Ijamps, candles, torches, lights 
of all kinds, now added to the illumination. The padres 
came running and waddling, in every direction, rubbing their 
eyes, calling out << Fire, Fire !" and l>eHowing lustily for 
the patron saint of the convent — ^but he never came. The 
monkM were hustled, tripped up, and rolled over and over« 
wUhout mercy or ceremony; and a Babel-like mixture of 
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Sre»eh, BngUili, Spani&fa, Poituguese, atidBasqiie, aoratms, 
groans, prayers, curses, and codfusioii, completed the seene. 
All the pumps, pspes, aad reservoirs, were put in requisition, 
and tiie whole population of the ^ace plied their resources 
so well, that the danger of being hurt was succeeded by the 
chance of being drowned. Thinking the joke had gone 
quite far enough, I released M araquitta from my gr^sp, and, 
with my fellow incendiaries, took advantage of the confusion 
to steal unobserved to my room. 

The next morning the monastic horizon looked gloomy 
enough. Maraquitta was nent off at day-break to Tudela, 
her native town. The monks drew up a fojrmal complaint 
against me, and the prior declared he would forward it to 
the duke. I lost no tim<i in running t<> a Spanish regimental 
chaplain, an honest and liberal divine, and I implored his 
advice. He immediately prepared a counter statement, de- 
tailing such of tiie events of the previous night, as told for 
me and against the monks ; the truth, a good deal of the 
truth, and even a little more than the truth. I addressed 
this remonstrance to the Bishop of Pampeluna, got it signed 
\)y all my brother d^Unquents, and with it in my hand boldly 
<!mered the prior's apartments. On reading it the alarmed 
superior turned as many colours as a dying dolphin ; en* 
treated me to drop the aif'»ir, as he did — on finding it too 
hot to hold ; abused the secretario, and vowed he would 
aend him to the Indies, that asylum for all the scum of Span- 
ish monkery. To set the seal on our compact, he invited 
me to dinner ; and before I had quitted him ten minutes, he 
seiit me a twemy bettle case of prime old Malaga. 

The next news I heard was that the secretario was ban- 
ished from the monastery ; and Antonio (who watched him 
to the last), reported that be had seen him stealing out of 
the direct road to his retreat, and slily taking to that which 
\ed to , Tudela. ^ 

I bad a capital repast with the prior ; but left him rather 
early to rejoin my messmates, who were celebratmg our 
treaty of. peace in my chamber. As I crossed the corridor, 
I encountered the secretariats most close ally, the baxoniatOj 
or bassoon and serpent-playing brother of the monkish band. 
He gave ine a gloomy scowl, shook his iron fist at me, and 
fnurraured hollowly that I had not long to live* I told him 
of nay reconciliation with the prior. This intelligence, with 
a cordial invitatioa to make oqq of our party, produced a 
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powecfttl revoltttlon in his sentiments. He accom]Muued 
nie to my room, got as druok as a piper, and, sending An- 
tonio for his bassoon, he played to our danciQg, till the matin 
bell called him to his post in the dioir. 



AS AFFAIR OF OUTPOSTS. 



Being a good Frenchman, the general selected me a few 
mornings after the row ^ith the Secretario,J,o proceed with 
a flag of truce to the enemy's lines, on a mission of rather 
an interesting nature. 

During ihe retreat from Vittoria, the French array had 
lost not only the whole of their artillery, but almost all their 
baggage. £ve y extraneous article was abandoned ; and 
the hot pursuit oi our advanced guard forced several fair fu- 
gitives to quit their carriages, and escape on foot. One la- 
dy, the wife of an officer of rank, was so terrified at (be 
sight of our hussars, who came suddenly close upon her and 
her escort in a narrow. defile, that she sprang from her ca- 
leche, and with her/ein?/)e de chambre and postilion, plung- 
ed into a cork wood that lined the pass, while the half do- 
'^en dragoons made the best of their way en avant. Every 
possible entreaty was shouted after the lady and her attend- 
ants, in Enghsh, Spanish, aiid French, by the officers of the 
party, to resume their places and continue their route unmo- 
lested. But no answer was returned (rom the terrified fugi- 
tives ; and there being no spare time for ceremony or delay, 
the carriage was instantly rifled ; and among the booty was 
discovered a child, a beautiful little girl, of four or five years 
old. 

This was a very puzzling sort of prize to the captors. The 
dragoon who first laid hands on little Zoe, which was the 
child's name, carried her, with as much tenderness as rough 
arms and a rough nature allowed, and gave her up to the Ser- 
jeant, who passed her on to the cornet, by whom she w^ 
handed to the Ueutenant, who made her over to the captam^ 
who delivered her to the major, who presented her to th^ 
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colonel, who felt it his d\xty to lay her before the geoeral, 
with a regular report of the trao^action from beginoiog to 
end. Thus did little Zee run rapidly up, from the lowest to 
the highest rank to which her promotion could reach ; for the 
brigade beiD«r detached from the divi-ion it belonged to, the 
responsibility finally lay at the brigaoier's door, and be was 
not long in taking it across the thresn..|d. He willingly took 
charge of the little prisoner ; and placed her under the es- 
pecial care of his servant's wife, un excellent woman, and 
old campaigner, who knew well how to secure whatever 
comforts could he had for the child, n the small scale pro- 
portioned to her infant wants, in the rapidly succeeding 
movements of the brigade. 

During the ftrw weeks which eiapsed between the route of 
the enemy, and otir arrival at Roiicesvalles^ little Zoe had 
become immoderately attached to her protectress, and pick- 
ing up many phrases of £n^h.s(l, she ^^rew extremely amus- 
ing, and was a constant fund of entertainment to the gene- 
ral, his staff, and all the officers wh<» could condescend to 
be interested in tu« viviiciuLK prattle of' ctrildiiood.' I con* 
fess myself to have been T>ne of those, and that was perhaps 
a chief reaaoo for my bemg siibrtequeutly selected as a flag 
of truce, in the service of little Zoi. 

As soon as some repose was allowed to the general, he 
began to make every inquiry that could lead to the disco- 
very of the child's parents.' An immediate and animated 
correspondence took place between him and the French 
commander in closest contact with our position ; and a few 
days sufficed to ascertain that the child's , mother had by 
good luck succeeded in rejoining her husband's division, 
and that she was at the moment safely with him at St; Jean- 
Pied-de-port, where he had a command. They had, on 
their part, suffered the cruelest anxiety for the uncertam 
fate of little Zo^. The mother reproached herself inces- 
santly with her abandonment of her inf-^nt. and the husband 
did not spare himself, for the imprudence which induced him 
to risk the safety of both wife and child m the dangers and 
horrors of war. Inquiries of ail kinds bad been set on foot* 
Letters had been intei^baaged between tbe opposing ge- 
nerals, rewards offered, descriptions distributed, and all fiar- 
ties who had been informed of the event at the British head*- 
quarters, vied in exertions for recovering the lost ^reaaure* 
But we, who had it in pofleea^ioQ; were all this tHOO the 
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most remote from the scene of these exertions, unacquaint' 
ed with the general interest excited by the affair, and as it 
happened, the nearest to the parties roost interested in it. 
When the delighted mother knew that our little heroine was 
actually at Roncesyalles, she repaired with all speed to the 
advanced quarters of the French army ; and as soon as our 
general heard she was expected, I was dispatched to the 
outpost of Chateau Pignon, to see if the lady had actually 
arrived, or to ascertain if the child was to be sent in imme- 
diately to the care of the French commander. 

I accordingly mounted my pony and set out. accompani- 
ed by* a trumpeter and a dragoon bearing a white flag ; but 
all this melodious and paci6c display did not secure me 
from a danger which might have cut short my mission, my 
adventure, and my life. I had not gone five hundred jards 
beyond our outmost piquet, when a band of most picturesque 
marauders, armed Basque peasants started up from among 
the rocks, and began popping down at me and my men 
from their well directed rifles. We shook our flar; of truce 
and "flourished oar trumpet most peaceably, but they gave us 
no respite till we gall(»pped clear out of the range of their 
fire; and two or three bullets came whizzing after ua, even 
close to the side of the advanced vidette of the French 
army. 

I was received at the first post by a corporal and bis 
guard, who apologized for the uncivilized salutation of the 
peasants, with amazing politeness, but not enough to have 
extracted a bullet from me or my trumpeter, had we hap- 
pened to have rauf^hf one, as the French say. My eyes 
were immediately bandaged, and I was led cautiously up a 
rocky and difficult path, leaving strict directions to my 
mouth* piece, the trumpeter, not to get garrulous or groggy 
— in short, to neither speak or orink. 

When my eyes wore uncovered, I found myself in a 
large, wainscotted, ill- furnished room ir\ the old chateau, 
surrounded by French officers, with a fashionably dressed 
lady, and her ftmmt de chambre, sitting at the table beside 
which I stood, A few words sufficed to explain the par- 
port of my appearance ; and about as many minutes proved 
enough to obtain me the gmtitude and confidence of the en- 
thusiastic Frenchwomen. When, to her rapid inquiries, I 
answered that her child was safe and well, and readjr to be 
conveyed to her, her delight seemed to have no bouoda ; and 
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tertainW she s^ none to its expression. She* rose from her 
chair, clasped my hand in both a{ bers^and did all butfliiffi 
her arms round my neck. The witnesses of the scene, au 
of them soldiers of several campaigns, felt the contagion of 
the liiother's tenderness ; and shewed all the good feeling 
that is sure to appear in Frenchmen whenever a child is the 
su^ect of interest. 

The mpther, in her anxiety to learn every particular of 
the capture and subsequent treatment of little Zo6, over- 
stepped, in a measure, the bounds of strict propriety, by in- 
viting me to accompany her instantly to the shepherd's hut, 
where she was lodged, and where we might converse amply 
«md uninterruptedly. I, of course, gladly accepted the pro- 
posal, offered my arm in return, made my bow to the offi- 
cers, and walked off with my new friend, followed at some 
paces distance by her maid Graciosa, who, by-the-by, was 
rather too much of a coquette for a Basque peasant girl. 

My companion was a handsome brunette, not exactly of 
la premiire jeurufssf.^ but of that degree of embonpotnif 
which wears gracefully in a woman of thirty, or thereabouts. 
It may be supposed that i vit^wed her with an eye of en- 
terprise. The freedom of her manners, the warmth of her 
disposition, the peculiarity of her situation, seemed to mark 
her as a fair object for conquest. 

Our conversation at first ran on Yittoria, the battle, and 
the retreat ; next upon Zo6, in talking of whom she never 
tired ; -and with her phrases of maternal endearment, were 
mingled the deepest self-reproaches, against the unnatural 
cowardice which had suffered her to abandon an object so 
beloved. While she declaimed and I listened, the maid had 
* disappeared, the hut was solitary, and I was just endeavour- 
ing to bntiff about a more personal turn to her discourse, 
when Graciosa entered, more apropos to my appetite than 
my intentions. 8he bore an overflowing supply of cold 
meat, poultry, cakes, fruit, and wine ; and to every article of 
this sumptuous collation (which had travelled so far for my 
indulgence) I did ample though summary justice. 

The lady talked as fluently as I eat fast ; and warming 
into confidence, she almost made me the depository of a 
secret. Her husband, she said was, << an excellent creature, 
a good soldier, une bonne phte d^homme^ d^un certain dge ; 
hrave comme son ip^e ; mai$ bite ! mais bile^ d manger Ju 
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A fitde (btther advince in our intUnacy opened her heart 
8^ irUier, bat not enHrely. 

**Ahj tnon DieU ! esti-il done posiibU que fdurais jamais 
p<mr cunt tin AnglaU ! im tnnemijur^ de ma patrie ! Mais 
noHf c^cst impossible t Vons it^i PVangais — avofi«2-2f— -out, 
vovs ites Fran^ais — tnon caur m^ en fait Passur-nce.^ 

Being prodigiously cosmopolitan on the occasion, I swore 
that I was of any cbuntry she pleased ; and her next commu- 
nication was very nearly a confession. ' 

M^chants 9 tie vous ktes^ vous autres Angfnis! Tou killed 
m,e tin bien tendre ami at Albuera, my husband's aid-de- 
camp, mon cher Adolphe ! When a woman is not quite happy 
in marriage, not perfectly matched, she requires a frieud in 
whose bos<im she may ^/ ancher se% peines. My sweet Zoe 
is his very portrait — -ju^ez done sHl dtnit beau /'* 

All thi<> fiaade me the more assiduous and condoling. I 
offered to wipe off her tears, which lli»wed freely, and I told 
her 1 should be delighted if she would ^p'tncher her peines 
with me. She became somewhat tranquillized ; again 
changed the subject to little Zoe ; and suddenly putting on 
her huge black bonnet, which was half smothered in white 
plumes, she took my arm. and we quitted the cottage for my 
return to the outpost, followed by Graciosa, and escorted by 
a corporal and a file of men. On our arrival at the piquet, 
I found my trumpeter dead drunk ; and while the French 
soldiers strove to rouse him and fasten him on his horse, 
Coralie (for such was her name,; walked forwards with me, 
close to our outlying post, where we parted, and I pursued 
my way to Rqncesvalles, lighted by a brilliant moon. 

The next morning early I mounted my pony again ; and, 
attended by a serjeant of dragoons, I proceeded to restore 
little Zo^ to her mother. The woman who M so many 
weeks had had charge of the child, was almost inconsolable 
at thus losing her. She had quite endeared herself to this 
kind-hearted woman ; and when the latter Kfted her up on 
the saddle before me, she wept and sobbed aloud. Z06 
seeing her to be unhappy, cried bitterly, and the parting was 
really affectin|[. But the meeting between mother and child- 
was still more so. I cantered rapidly on from our Own out- 
post to that of the enbmy ; but I could scarcely make use of 
that word on the present occasion, and I wad met at the 
most extreme point of the French liqes by Coralie and her 
maid. She had been watching there since day-break ; and 
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whea she 8&vf me approach, she flew towards me, and I had 
scarcely time to alight from my horse, when she was by my 
side, and embracing the child with impassioned rapture. 

The mutual recognition was a spectacle worth looking on. 
The unbounded delight of the mother and the infantine joy 
of Zoe, are not t^ be described. They seemed to forget 
every thing but each other ; while I, and the serjeant, and 
the French vidette stood, all alike, gazing ocvand enjoying 
the scene. But Coralie, Graciosa; and myself, soon repaired 
to the cottage, where a capital Pyr^nean breakfast was 
^ spread out. I ate heartily ; while CoraUe feasted on the 
growing beauty of her daughter,, and seemed disposed to de- 
. vour her with caresses. 

I confess that, in my observation of this maternal enjoy- 
ment, which so raised the mother in my esteem, I felt some 
annoyance at the check which it gave to my own individual 
views. But I let nothing of this escape me, and strove to 
enter into the scene with feelings as little adulterated as pos- 
sible. I abstained from uUering a word or venturing a look 
that might clash with Coralie's actual sentiments ; and hour 
after hour passed innocently away. At length I began to 
abandon all hope of making a further progress in the afiair ; 
and was thinking of at once making my bow, and taking 
final leave, with a good grace, of this now truly interesting 
.woman, when, to my infinite surprise and pleasure, she said 
to me, in a whisper, that Graciosa could not overhear, 

<< I am all this while forgetting — no, not forgetting, but 
neglecting you ; and I feel my ingratitude in doing so, even 
for a moment I am wild with joy, in having my dear child 
once more with me ; but mj heart is not dead to other feel- 
. ings. I may confess that you have inspired me with great 
interest, with warm regard. I can say no more at present ; 
but if you will meet me here to-night, after my maid and the 
peasant family have retired to bed, I shall hope to prove my 
gratitude — niy friendship — I can say no more !" 

Seeing that I was about to reply, in a strain of great ani- 
mation, she added, 

<< Not a word, not a word ! I must not be saspected of 
more ihan a common latitude towards you, even by my 
maid, liet us now part ; take your leave in as careless 
and common-place a. way as you can." 

. I obeyed her instructions, bade her adieu, embraced the 
child, wished all happiness to both, and saluted the three or 
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four officers vrbo bad comedown from the chateau, wiitli asr 
much Honchalanee as if I bad not a thought of seeing any 
of the party again. 

During my way back to Roncesvalles, and for the re- 
mainder of the day, I thought of nothing but my adventure, 
which promised so happy a termination. I was in that 
pleasant state of satiafaotion with myself and ail around me, 
so natural to a man after such success. My vanity was 
gratified by the f ati}ity of* the conquest, and my love of ad* 
venture excited by itt^ novelty. The danger to be encoun- 
tered did not enter intoiny thoughts ; they all turned on Co- 
ralie : so handsomoi so interesting, so enthusiasticy and so 
fond of me. 

I ate but tittle dinner, drank but little wine, and refused 
two or three invitidions to spend the evening. As soon as 
day closed in I retired to my quarters, and putting on a 
dark grey frock, and broad leafed Spi^nish hat, which had 
served me before on sdme masquerading frolics, I put my 
loaded pistols b my pockets, took a stout stick in ray hand, 
and set off on my ac|venture. 

My ready boy, Antonio, contrived to uiAock, unperceived, 
a small door in the monastery garden, b^ which I went out 
into the open (ields ; and making acircuit round the town, I 
succeeded in gaining the mountain immediately above. 
The moon was high and bright in the heavens, but tW 
night was cloudy, and I thus had the alternate advantage of 
light and shade, lying close when the moon was uncovered, 
and making great way while she was overcast. By these 
means, and knowing all the passes, from my rambling ex- 
cursions in the hills, i contrived to pass unperceived by ei- 
ther our own or the French piquets, and arrived without 
hindrance at the door of Coralie's Kltle dwelling. 

I wfdked cautiously and closely round and round to be 
convinced that all was quiet ; I then peeped in at the win- 
dow of GoraUe's little room, which was,. I knew, separated 
by a slight partition from the closet occupied by Graciosa. 
I saw Gomlie sitting by the bed-side, locking tenderly on 
Zoe, who slept in Im mother^s bed. I thought the child 
more beautiful than ever, but also that she was not in her 
proper place. The mother appeared in my eyesfttiU more 
lovely. I grew impatient and tapped gently at the case- 
inent. I expected that it would have been instantly open-i 
ed ; but instead of that I perceived Cpndie put on her bon- 
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aet and large shawl, and in a raornent she came out by tho 
door, instead of letting me iit at the window. I flew to- 
wards her, and attempted to embrace her, for I was ama- 
zingly loving on the occasion. 

" Hush !" whispered she^ " follow me.'* 

I did so in a pleasant kind of tremor, that arose from any 
thing but fear. She entered a copse of young cork trees 
<:lose to the hut ; and as soon as she was out of hearing 
of those within, she spoke to me pretty nearfy as fol- 
lows, gently but firmly repressing the advances which I made 
towards a closer alliance. 

'* I see. you mistake me and my motives — ^but I am nei- 
ther surprised nor angry. How otherwise could you think 
of me and them, than as you do ? I am not, however, so 
light, so profligate, I may say. I esteem and regard you as 
the restorer of my child, the object most dear to. me on 
«arth ; bjit that is all, my friend, for I wish to feel towards 
you as such. I confess myself to be a mere woman, not 
an angel, as you, deceivers as you are, would persuade us ; 
but I am not to be just asked for and won. Love is the 
^owth of impulse^ or of iim^. If it does not spring up in 
a day, a month is not enough to produce it Now I did not 
fall in love with you yesterday ; therefore there is no chance 
of it, as to*night we part, in all likelihood, for ever. I set 
off at day-break for St. Jean Pied do Port We may never 
see each other again. But to lessen the chances against what I 
should deeply regret — foi I shall be happy, most happy to meet 
you again, apd know you intimately and long—- 1 have begged 
you to meet me here. Could you believe that for any thing 
less than some very solemn reason, I would have made you 
run the risk of passing the lines of two armies, and of being 
caught as a spy in ours ? Hear what I have to say, and 
know me better than you do now. 

'' When I saw you this morning I was but partially in- 
formed of what I am now sure of. God knows if I am not 
a traitor to my country in telling you what I know ; but the 
law of nature is stronger than that of nations. The pro- 
tectors of my child shall not perish if I can save them ! 

" Clausel's artillery has arrived at the. army ; reinforce- 
ment ^ reinforcement is pouring in ; all is preparing for a 
decisive, a terrible blow. Soult has sworn to exterminate 
you air ; and in five days V6m serez 4cras4a ! To-day is the 
^th of July; the 25th will be St. James's day, the day of 
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doom to the English army ! I have thus fulfilled my duty — 
OM at least; and in performing that, I have perhaps sacri* 
ficed another. But it is not my fault ; gratitude has been 
stronger than pnino^sm-^^vousm^avnz d4nationalts^eJ^ 

A hw words of ^rewell, warm, cordial^^and not to be 
mistaken /or more, closed our interview. What I said is 
uaimportant In fact, I could not utter muoh, for I was lost 
in astonishment at the new aspect in which this versatile 
woman appeared* Her tone ami conduct (during our first 
interview bad led me to Unta that false estimate of her cha- 
racter, which too oftea results from the levity of nna&nets 
that diitijDguisbes her countrywomen. Her look and beartog 
on the present ecoasioi^, corresponded with the importance 
and solemnity of her warning. &\ie seemed raised above 
all frivolous or merely persoaal flings. I nevei* had a 
more esalted iense c^ the capability of the female mind^— of 
the depth of the female heart. 

* I retraced my way towards Roneesvalles y and trod with 
a muoh leas hvely step dianrthat with whiob I had come 
over the same ground an hbur before. . Tbe heavy sense of 
danger ^seemed to weigh on me. Had it been for myself 
alone I might not have felt it so ^rouch ; but when I thought 
that a whcAe amay might be compromised, that thousands of 
niy fellow soldiers were in peril, and Thai their safety might 
depend on me, my sensations were in the highest degree 
awful. 

I forgot for a while my own actual situation, until I was 
aroused from my reverie, bf the report of a musquet, /•/- 
lo7»$d by a rather tardy Qut vive ? and the well known sound 
of a bullet whistling, as it- went past' me, << for want of 
thought." 

I turned round, and saw the French vidette reloading his 
piece. But I was resolved not to be his target a second 
time, so I took to my heela, with cautious speed, and re* 
gained the monastery unharmed and undiscovered. 
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SHARIF FlGHTING-r-SPOIIiED FEASTING— 
BLUNDERING AND BURYING -PRIESTS 

AND PILGRIMS. 



Tbe information gained during ray '^ aJStir of outposts^'' 
was too serious to be kept to myself a moment beyond that 
in which I couldcommimtcate it to ihe highest authority in 
the place. Next morning I aceerdingly Reported my baling 
obtained -stich information, without t>etrayiog tbe source from 
which It 'Came. Both I and my intelligence were made light 
of. I was not exactly called an ass, but I am not quite sure 
(b&t I was not thought so. I nevertheless remained deeply 
impressed with the convictkai that the Englisk army woulc 
be attacked on St. James's day. 

The very morning after I had made my report, a sii^gular 
•coincidence of information occurred. General Murillo, wh* 
commanded a brigade of Spaniards, received a warning, 
perhaps not quite so direct as mine, but strongly corrobo- 
rative of it. His soldiers, having no regular comraissanat, 
were in the habit of marauding, even into the French aide 
of the mountains, and sweeping the valleys beyond for ti 
supply of corn and cattle. A party of these foragers had, a 
short time previous, seized and driven to their own cantOBp 
menta, a considerable flock of sheep. The owner, a French 
Basque, came in and addressed a petition to die Spaniab 
general, promising that if bb abe^ were restoed to him, 
be would eend regular information of every movement of 
the enemy. He obtained bis flock vndiminidied, and &• 
was faithful to his engagement. On the 22d of July, twe 
4ayB a(ler my adventure, he sent in one of his shepherds, 
with a significant recommendation to the general, to bewar# 
of St.. James's day. This notice was communicated at 
bead quatlers, and» like ray own, disregarded. 

In the mean time, grand preparatioBB were wade by the 
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Spanish brigade for the celebration of this itnportant holiday 
in the Catholic kalendar. . A dinner for fifty officers was 
ordered at the inn. I, amonfg many other British, was in- 
vited ; and I was appointed to act as one of the stewards 
on the occasion by General Murillo, although he, as well as 
myself had a strong presentiment that the feast would ter- 
minate in a iighf. On the 24th, I made another effort, 
through my commanding officer, to recommend a more than 
ordinary precaution — but in vain. At least the only results 
were an order to our brigade to take its position at the chapel 
above the town, and to fire three alarm guns, if any n^ve- 
roent was observed along the enemy's lines. Murillo re- 
quested permission to advance into the pass between the 
town and the French army, and he was sent forward ac- 
cordingly. 

The next day, the 25th, St. James's day, Goralie's pro- 
phecy and the warning of the shepherd were terribly fulfill, 
ed. A fierce and irresistible attack was made upon Murillo 
and his insufficient force. He would have been annihilated 
in the pass had not our brigade rushed forward to his aid. 
A scene of desperate but unequal conflict took place. 
We were, after some hard fighting, turned right and left, 
and forced to retreat. We were only saved from being sur- 
rounded and utterly destroyed, by a heavy fog setting in ; 
but the battle was still at intervals maintained, through all 
the vagueness and solemnity of the mist. We left behind 
us on the field half a regiment and six guns. 

.1 was sent forward, (or backjvardy if you like better), to 
Roncesvalles, with a verbal despatch. As I gallopped up 
towards a part of the — th regiment, which was reluctantly 

retrograding, but in fine order, poor O'B had his thigh 

carried away by a cannon shot. I stopped, dismounted, and 
put him across my horse ; sprang up again behind him, and 
moved on towards the town. 

O'B was a thorough, rough-spun Irishman, whose 

blunders were notorious to the whole army. The last and 
greatest he ever made was while he lay bleeding to death 
across my horse. 

<< Cheer up, my boy," said I, " your life may be saved 

yet." 

<< Oh, the devil a fear of that," replied he ; << the leg may 
gOj but the life is safe; for I insured it, sure enough, the 
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last time I was in England, and paid doubly dangerous for %- 
mj boy.'* 

I had known poor O'B— several years. I pncc went 
out shooting with him in Essex, when we were quartered 
together in Colchester barracks. He had just arrived from 
Ireland, where farming was then carried on, on a narrow 
scale. Even a large field of turnips was a rare sight in the 
arable district where he came from ; but an extensive crop 
of red cabbage had never met his eye until the day in ques- 
tion, and he could not associate such a vegetable with any 
thing but a pickle jar. He was crossing from a grass field 
into one the produce of which I could not exactly discover, 
when he stopped suddenly, and with a leg on either side the 
stile, end turning to me, with the greatest wonderment de- 
picted on his visage, he called out, 

<^ Oh, blood and turf, Phil, did you ever se6 such a field 
of pickled cabbage T' 

One day, defiling near Braganza, we passed an old and 

ej^ensive mansion. " Aha !" said O'B , " I suppose 

that's the house of Braganza the Portuguese make so n)uch 
bother about." 

On crossing the 'formes, he r«de a tall horse, and put his 
baggage upon a pony. The consequence was, he got over 
dry but his kit was dripping wet. Recollecting this when 
we were talking of crossing the Pyrenees, he exclaimed^ 
(thinking we meant another river), ^ 

<* Then, by the powers, I'll put my baggage on the big 
horse this time, and ride the pony myself t" 

Poor O'B had breathed his last before I rea<^hed 

Roncesvalles. The roar of cannon, the rattling of muske- 
try, the enemy's trumpets sounding the advance, and our 
own bugles sounding the retreat, made altogether a din, 
through which I could barely hear his dying request that I 
would bury him in consecrated ground, as he was a Catho- 
lic. I fulfilled this injunction feithfully but hurriedly. I 
'applied to my friend the prior, to haVe a grave dug in all haste 
in the cemetery. Two of the brethren completed a hole 
deep enough for my purpose, in a few hurried minutes ; and 
the body was^ committed to the earth, dressed as it wafs no 
lime being allowed even to take off the gold watch and 
chain, and the other trinkets which the poor fellow had on 
his person. 

This sad business over, I bade a hearty good-by to the prior, 
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and weot out into tbe street The troops were in full retreat 
through the town, and the approaching cannoDade told me 
I had no time to lose. I stepped for an instant into the inn, 
to fill my flask with hmndy, and I saw, with an envious eye, 
the whole display of roast and boiled, and stewed and baked 
provisions, almost ready for the feast. 

« My worthy hostess,'' said I, to the landlady, << I am 
really sorry for your loss — not a morsel of alt these g<MMl 
things will be eaten — we are retreating as &8t as poastUe— 
'lis a race for Kfe or death." 

« It's ail one to me, Se&or," answer^ she ; *^ French- 
men have as gbod appetites as English — they wHi eat tt« 
never fear — roast beef and all." 

*^ Damn me if they do, you cold-blooded, ungratefid old 
lagot !" exclaimed I, in a passion ; and beckoning to my little 
friend the commissary, who was over head and ears em- 
ployed with horses, baggage- waggons, and bullocks, I ob* 
tained of him one of the carts, with full permission to use 
it as I pleased. I accordingly fell to work, asaisled by sooi^ 
straggling soldiers, and maugre the lamentations, reproacheSf 
and imprecations of the landlady, I heaved into llie cart, 
ready roasted ribs of beef, legs of mutton, and tmkeys, with 
fowls, hams, pasties-^-every thing solid, in short, leai^g tlie 
soups, the fricasees, whipped cream, and voZ-an-irm^, far the 
hungry Gavaehos,* 

V^e retreated^ fighting step by step. The 2e{h we were 
bard pushed at Zubiri ; the S7th attacked at Urgate ; the 
28th at Villa- Alba ; in all which affairs the French were re- 
pulsed on all points, in the latter with heavy loss. The 29th 
was a day of truce, to collect the wounded and bury the 
dead. la the intervals of this dreary duty, our people and 
the French regaled themselves together, with a repast of 
raw beans, gathered with great cordiality in the same field. 
Every thing being prepared, several brigades of guns mount- 
ed on the most difficult heights, and a noble ^ttitude assum- 
ed, the morning of the 30th was ushered pd by a genen^ 
attack on the enemy's position. They wer^ rotited in eve- 
ry direction, and driven, in broken bodies, over the same 
mund across which we had retreated a few dajrs befbie. 
nd pressed them hard en the 31st through the beailttM 

* Kick.oame for the French in Sptio. 
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Vale of BastoD,^ and took a large convoy of brandy at 
Elizonde. The 1st of August we baited at Maya ; bivou' 
acked on the 5th at Los iddoides, anoiidst torrents of rain, 
with no tents, but plenty of melted snow ; and on the 6th 
we re-entered Roncesvalles once more, where I was re-in- 
stated in my old quarters in the monastery, which a wound- 
ed French chef d'escadron had occupied ad interim. 

Almost the very first face I recognized was that of the 
re-instated secretario, and the next was that of the baxonis- 
to, I learned from the latter that few of the monks had 
qnitted the place in consequence of the French possession ; 
and moreover that the enemy had conducted themselves re- 
markably well. . 

Being anxious to afford to the remains of my poor friend 
0*Bi a burial of more solemnity than the last, and also 
recollecting that his friends might be glad of the trinkets he 
had on him, as memorials of the wearer, I applied to the pri- 
or to have the body exhumed. The prior crossed himself, 
and answered by a plump refusal, it being, he said, contra- 
ry to the ordinances of the church to violate consecrated 
ground by such a proceeding. I however found a brother 
naonk or two less scruptdoua, and I had the gtave opened, 
when I was somewhat shocked to find the mutilated remains 
of poor O'B stark naked. 

Boiling with indignation, I hastily repaired to the prior, 
and detailed the fact. He shrugged up his shoulders, and 
exclaimed, "Z105 Franceses^ los Franceses !^^ laying the blame 
on the backs of the French, they being conveniently turned. 
But a neighbouring carpenter assured my boy Antonio, that 
he had seen the secretario and two or three of the brother- 
hood, rifling the grave and stripping the corpse, the very day 
I had laid it there. I felt the impossibility of obtaining re- 
, dress, so I determined to watch an opportunity for revenge. 

The next day I was on duty with my company on the hill. 
While I lounged about, musing on past events and present 
probabilities, I heard a sudden burst of psalm-singing of 
most rough discordance. Looking from a pointed rock, un- 
der which I had been walking, I perceived a posse of pil- 
grims of both sexes, trooping across the hills from the 
French^ side, a most vagabond collection as ever prostrated 

» This Valley is a perfect contrast to the desolate one of the same name 
«n the French side of the mountains. 
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themselves before a shrine. The fieUl officer oa du^ caaie 
up to me, and ordered me to drive back these fellows with- 
out the least ceremooy. I accordingly approached them, 
and addressed myself to their leader, an able-bodied ruffian, 
with a long beard, broad leided hat, and coarse cloak, almost 
covered with cockle shells* 

<' Where are you going ?" asked h 

<< To Roncesvalles' serine,'* replied be. 

" What for ?" said L 

'< To pray our souls out of purgatory," answered he. 

^< Ton may go farther and fare .worse," retorted I, '< but 
not this way. You shall not pass here depend on it ; so to 
the right about face— quick march !" and back they went, 
crossing themselves, (and cursing me, no doubt,) and howl* 
ing most piteously, in full chorus. I never had a more tbo- 
rough^contempt for the humbug and hypocrisy of mock de- 
votion. 

Three mornings after this I was awoke about day-break, 
by a confused murmur of psalm-singing in the court-yard of 
the monastery. I jumped out of b«d, ran to the window, 
and to my great surprise, saw the whole division of pilgrims, 
filing in through the porch, and marcbiiig towards the cha« 
pel. I learned from Antonio that, after Uie repulse they met 
with from 'me, they had made a wide circuit through the 
mountains, and entered Spain again by the pass of Orbai* 
cety, where the guard of Spaniards allowed them free in* 
gross, on a principle of religious toleration I suppose. 

I perceived that, after about an hour of praying and sing- 
ing in the chapel, the whole body were stowed away in a 
large room near the organ-loft ; and ther^ it was that I was 
resolved to play them a trick — I had not quite decided of 
what kind. 

By the time they had, after their day's devotion, supped, 
and settled themselves (as they thought) to their night's re- 
pose, I approached their position, and carefully reconnoiter* 
ed it I found the door of their apartment to be old and 
ruinous, hanging loosely on its hinges, the pannels broken, 
and presenting a couple of wide and most convenient chinks, 
through which I intended to carry on my offimsive opera- 
tions. I had fixed my eye, during the nay, on two hand- 
pumps, used by the monks for watering their peach trees, 
which abounded in the monastery gariden. These were 
soon procured, and brought to me by my trusty Antonio ; 
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atid I as <piick]y ))hced them eacb in a bucket of putrkl Wa- 
ter, ^K^iich he oaiefuliy selected from the greenest of the two 
stagnant ponds that adorned the garden. 

1 then collected about half a dozen of my companions 
(a couple of whom had been of the merry-making which 
we gave to the secretario) ; and all being ready for the as* 
sault, the pumps were placed at the breaches. I peeped in, 
and saw the pilgrims lying higgledy-piggledy together, old 
and young, men and women, lighted by a single lamp, which 
burned dimly before an image of the vii^in, in a niche not 
far from the door. 

Insaw my worthy acquaintance, the leader with the busby 
beard, stretched full length, and I thought that the sound of 
his particular snore was not like the mellpw utterance of na- 
tural sleep. In a mhiute or two this suspicion wa& fully 
borne out, for the fellow, feelii^ assured that he was unob- 
served, rose gently up, and stole across several prostrate 
carcasses, which separated him from a young pilgrim) not of 
the doubtful gender, who lay in an expectant attitude, in the 
very niche where the statue stood and the lamp burned. 
The leader sat himself down beside her — but my ardour for 
action would not brook further delay. So I took steady 
aim, and let fiy a pumpful from one of my buckets, directly 
in the fellow's beard. Antonio immediately re-loaded ; and 
I, without an instant's pause, sent another discharge smack 
against the lamp, which sputtered and expired — in any odour 
but Chat of sanctity. 

<^ The rain is coming iii !" 
<< Shut the windows !" 
«< Re-ligfat the lamp r 
<' Rouse Up the brethten !" cried some. 
« The rain !" roared another ; « St. Jago protect me, 
my eye m nearly knocked out" 

Two more well-sent discharges completed the general 
confusion, and soaked the victims through* and through. 
The whole body rose en nui«te, and with loud vociferations 
they ruined towtfds the door, pushing against each other, 
and tumbling about in eveiy direction. 

We now heard the whole fraternity of the monastery 
mshing up stairs in loud alartri. We therefore decamped, 
Antonio leading the way, with the empty buckets and one 
of the ptmps : I covering the retreat, with die other, ready 
UMd^9 in both bands. Jnist as we gained the private door, 
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at thd head of a flight of little steps which led down to my 
room, I saw the red head of the odious' secretarioy blazing 
obnoxiously in the glare of a torch which he carried above 
it, as he mounted the grand staircase, cheering on his bre- 
thren to the rescue. 

Never did I feel my resolution more determined, or iny 
hand steadier. Every nerve was wound up for justice. 
What chance, then, had my victim of mercy or escape ? I 
planted one end of my pump on the floor, pointed the other 
where I wished its contents to go — and in an instant the se- 
cretario was struck, almost dumb and blind, with a volley of 
water, mud, and duck's-meat ; and the very memory of his 
former scorching quenched in the dirty deluge. 



THE CARNIVAIi. 



Wfijiave been told from high authority that there is a step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. It is, however, a 
mistake — there is no such thipg. Sublime and ridiculous 
are one and the same — co-existent quaiities, of difierent 
complexions, perhaps, as looked at in diflerent lights, but 
blending and blooming together, like the green and pink 
shades m a shot poplin. I was quite convinced of this, a 
day or two ago, by witnessing the carnival, to see which I 
came on purpose to Paris. My long wanderings in the 
provinces had left my wardrobe not quite suited to the dis- 
play I expected to witness on this occasion ; so my first bur 
siness, after I had shaken off the du|3t of the Diligence, 
was to look out for a tailor, knowing the importance of ap- 
pearances, as well as old Quarles himself, who tells us in 
his '* Enchiridion," that ^' the body is the shell of the soul; 
apparell is the huskeof that shell; the hi^ske often tells 
you what the kernel is." Acting on this principle I wai^ re- 
solved to decorate myself in French costume. Di^eked out, 
then, at a day's notice, in a Polish frock, black velvet vest, 
with a white, a pink, and a blue pne, respectively of silk^ 
inside. Hussar pantaloons, boots a la Vellingtofhsmd brazen 
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spars— French eveir bit of me, hmaa from bead lo foot, as 
« body might sa^— 1 sallied forth (o preaeot my recommeo- 
datory credeDtials to the friend of a friend of miae, M. Le 
Ticomte de Vaurien, who had been represented te me u 
oee of a family wnnderfully well kaonn in France, a man 
of tasbimi) literature, scieacBi taste, and talent ; a sort of 
second Crichlon, in short, who bad epeal many years in 
' BngJBDd during the emif^ralion, and waM attached d la folie 
to alt that was British, and to the ancient rigittu 

" A pleasant sort of person this," thought 1 
proaohed bis residence, " to lead a young fell 
tbrough the labyrinth of learning and pleaaare ; f 
ed to be at all in the ring, as we say famirtarly i 
Arrived at the street to which my friend the | 
hand-writing on the back of the letter pointed lil 
pool, I waa not very favouimbly struck by its appearance. 
It was in the heart of the town, narrow, dark and dirty ; 
but, linowiag the ways of Paris, I did not much mind all 
that. " No. 18, U voili !" said I, entering the port-co- 
ekire, of a gloomy but good-looking bouse. Then pulling 
up my thirtcollar and adjusting my hair, I marched Up to 
the landing-place of the premier (tag*, cast an inquisitive 
glance at the coat of arms on the panaels of a huge old &> 
mily coach standing in the rtmi$r, and was in the act of 
seizing the bell-cord, when a withered old hag shot forth 
her rieage from a dismal little den in tbe entrtiot below, 
screaming — 

" DiahU done I oS alUx-'sotu ?" 

'"Qui', moi?" I replied, rather indignantly; "Jt vats ■ 
thtz M. le Vtcomte, Madame ."' 

" Montieur It Ficomtt ! Qui eit tela ?" 

An odd question 'that, thongbt I. I cannot surely be - 
wrong. " Le Ficomle de yavrien, Madame!" 

" Ficomtt ! Sak ! et c'eil lA qvt nowt le cherckez ! montex 
(tu nxiiait." 

" Av rixihnt !" sighed I, looking op the dismal staircase, 
BO high, that it seemed, like Jack's ladder, to lead to a 
l^mpse of Heaven, which twinkled through a sl^-light at 
top. I drew a long breath of preparation for the ascent, and 
beard the oM wench mutter below : 

" Diable t'emporte I c'ett toujouri commt ctla vou$ pantn 
parlout A gauche ei d droife, lani ritn demanderlt la por- 
lUrt, TOUf avtres .Snslftu.'' 
Yoi. II —F 
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<< rofu anlrei ^fatt /" echoed I. <<Ratity tlurt's loo 
ba4, though — she has found mo out, in spite c^ my frock, 
waistcoats and pantaloons. But never mind I Ai mt^ne / 
Courage /" 

Lamled at length at the summit, hreathless and paotingi 
ony head dizzied by a glance over the banisters into the 
interminable chasm below me, I leaned for a moment against 
the wall, and pulled a greasy bit of faded pink ribbon that 
hung dangling beside a filthy little door. 

'< Qui est la /" demanded a feeble voice. 

" Mot,'' replied I. 

^ Aha ! an EngUshman *, wait, wait for one leeteel bit, 
Saer,''' answered the voice, in a tone of gaiety. 

I waited as desired, confounded beyond measure to find 
that the very pronunciation of one syllable had betrayed me 
a second time. While I pondered on this the door opened, 
and a black silk night cap popped itself out. A, sallow wiz- 
ened face was under it, and th^ head it covered was t>orne 
upon a narrow pair of shoulders, clothed in a short browa 
woollen jacket, appended to pantaloons of the same, forming 
stockings as well, and ending at the feet in al)habby pair of 
morocco leather slippers. 

*< Walk in, ^aer ; walk in, Saer," said the wearer of this 
strange costume, and still stranger phiz. 

He would hav^ measured about five feet and an inch or 
so, and looked a good half*centiiry old. His upper lip was 
horribly embrowned with snuff, and he seemed to have but 
two or three straggjing teeth in his head. 

" Is your master' at honiel" asked I. 

" My Got, Saer ! vat you take me for ? I am my master.*' 

*» I beg your pardon, Sir," cried I ; ** I wish to sec the 
Vicomte de Vaurien." 

" Why dat is me, my dear Saer. Walk in, Saer." 

As he did not seem to wince at my mistake, my <' withers 
were unwrung ;'* but any one may imagine my niortificatioa 
while I contemplated the fi^re and abode of my anticipated 
Cicerone. I shall not touch my readers' sensibility on my 
account, by detailmg the appearance of Vaurien's garret. A 
truckle-bed, two tottering chairs, a broken de^Utable, a tar- 
nished mahogany basin-stand, with gilded porcelain basiu 
and water-jug cracked and chipped, and standing for show, 
like Goldsmith's cel^rated row of broken tea-cups. These 
and such like commodities, are not matters to enter into a 
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dflseriptioninea'DtforthbbnghtestefeBorEnglanf!. Ithere- 
fore draw the blanket (there being neither veil uor curtain at 
hand) over the mysteries or the Vicomte's al>ode. 

A few minutes made ua quite I 
read ray letter with attention, :th 
profeased himself ray most failhl 
vant, and finished many pleasat 
with an air of great nonchalattrt, 
hia breakfast. That was snun d< 
onlyofo little cup of coffee with 
simmering in a pipkin by the fire 
the length and consistency of a < 
a shelf with the viscount's ctren^ 
required none of the usiinl app 

taUe, and being quietly fini^ed,, he begged me to excuse his 
then making his toilette. Delighted at an opportunity of be- 
ing initiated into the manceuvres of a pttil maiire dt Pan$, 
I willingly accorded hia pardon. He began by throwing off 
feis black cap, and diliplayed a Iwad' completely covered with 
papillotti, which he, without shame or ceremony, pulled 
coolly from their respective curls, and folded up in readiness 
for the service of the nisbl. At first sight of him I thought 
he had been bald, for not a straggliag hair wandered on his 
temples Now he had a profusion of dark brown ringlets ; 
and had I not seen the progress of -de- ray- italic n I would 
have sworn he had put on a wig, so that he was'just as far 
fiom 'natural appearance one way as the ulhlr. 

" Pardon, for two litile moments," cried he, squeezing 
my hand in both of bis, as he p«pped inta a closet close by 
the bead of hi" bed. 

In two minutes he was back, but mo more like what be 
was before he entered, than I like Hercules. Hia trans- 
formalion was magical — it wna " Hyperion to a satyr." A 
rosy flush spread over his face, and seemed faintly fading on 
the tips of hia nnse and chin, like setting sunbeams on the 
peaks of a mountain. A pair nf false whiskers of the same 
pattern as hie sidelocks, curled upon his cheeks; and his 
mouth displayed a regular row of well-ael teeth ; while his 
head, in its whole rnieml'le, might be really supposed to 
have just lilided gently off the shoulders of a goodlooking 
fellow of thirty or thereabouts. 

I started back. He laughed. " Ha, ha I vmit tie tn< 
'^onnaifter pat,'' mH her ■^^■'■g "to *" '^^ shoulder ; 
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<^ my dear Sa6r» y^u OHMt not vonder at ail ditf. YeFreneii- 
men are enough philosophers^ to ckre ver little for appear- 
ances ii| de house, and to know dat 'tis ever ting in de 
street" 

I was so amazed at the metamorphosis, and so pleased 
with the aphorism, which put roe so much in mind of myself 
and old Quarles, that 1 did not closely observe the process 
of his dressing, which 1 should otherwise have faithfully re- 
ported. I followed him with my eyes as he went on, biit 
saw him indistinctly, and heard him chatter wUhout minding 
what he said. When I recovered from my reverie, I ob- 
served him full-dressed aU but his coat, wiping the cracked 
gflt basin with a' towel, and placing it carefully in its proper 
stand. 

<< Jillons /" cried he, as he finally settled his collar before 
the looking-glass, and istood revealed in aU the perfumed 
bloom of a dashing dandy. *' Now, Saer, shall we go out 
see de masks on de Boulevards ?" 

<* Masks!" exclaimed I ;. ^< why, itiisn't carnival time, is 
it V 

*^ To be sure 'tis," replied be ; '* dis is Mardi g^c^h de 
gayest of de gay days. Nothing but pleasure, and nm, and 
hpsh-posl}.'^ 

I may be allowed to mention here, that the vicomte ie very 
proud of his English, and loses no occasion for di^aying 
his familiarity with the niceties of the language, among 
which <' hosh-§osh" is a particular favourite. 

I was electniSed at heanng that the carnival was really 
going on, for the whole appearance of Paris was really going 
on, for the whole appearance of Paris was so sombre^ so 
muddy, and misty, that I could not imagine any approxima- 
tion to gaiety in the place or^he peibple- 

" Ah, vous verrez^ vous verrez bientdty'* said the*vicomte, 
as we descended the stone staircase, picking our steps hi its 
perpetual twilight, and directing our course by the iron ban- 
isters. 

Olice fairly on the Boulevard, my friend seemed quite in 
his element ; and though I looked down on him from an ele- 
vation of half a dozen inches, and thought my dress exhi- 
bited a tolerable specimen of style, I confess there was some-, 
thing in his swaggering air, fine complexion, floating curls, 
and the red ribbon at his buttoo*hole, that seemed to throw 
me into 'the shade* He talked English loudly all the time^ 
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proud ofdisprayinp^ fais accomplisbment to the ears of his 
couotrjmen; and his observations were amusing enough. 
The day was gloomy, cold, and comfortless — ^yet the world 
was out. ' During the hour and half which \ had Spent io 
the vicomte's garret, all Paris seemed to have been suddenly 
infected with (he wish for a walk, ride, or drive. The path- 
way was thronged with pedestrians ; many a mounted ex- 
quisite was cantering on the centre of the pavement, be- 
tween the rows of carriages goifig in opposite directions, in 
horia^ontal analogy to the movements of two buckets in a 
well. These carriages, of all sorts and descriptions, open 
and close, cut a poor figM^e to a man accustomed to the 
equipages of tht Park. There was Sicarcely one from 
Long Acre to be. seen. They lyere almost all French, 
gaudy, shabby, and flimsy. It appeared that though all 
Paris was there, yet the confounded weather kept all the 
decent horses at home, for such a sorry collection o{ jaded- 
hacks was never before exhibited in^ a christian country. 
The masks were few and vile. Now and then a barouche 
hove in sight, crammed with clumsy harlequins, mis^able 
mountebanks without a joke, or two or three stupid cari- 
catures of old women, in '' feathery furs and studded' sto- 
machers, tippets, cardinals, hoods, and rufHes.^' A pre- 
tended peasant, here and there, rode silently along; but 
there was nothing like frolic, or humour, or happiness. The 
vicomte pointed out to me some well-known characters in 
the carriages which passed ; among others, in his sky-blue 
chariot, bis brother vicomte, the romance writer, who has 
described io the heroine of bis last work, a better masque- 
rade figure than the whole carnival could produce. **• Chargee 
de plumes, de fourrures, de fleurs, de pierreries, et de gazOi 
envelopp^e d'un mantel a triple collet, et sa robe bordee 
d'images." I, in my turn, told my companion the names o€ 
a few of my countrymen ; but I saw none who combined' 
notoriety with the ludicrous, except the celebrated Squire - 
Hold'em-tight, who, mounted on the dicky of a cal^he9< 
covered with a huge box-coat, whipped along a pair of pitiful 
hacks, and (pufRng his red and bloated cheeks against the 
wind) gaveocca^ion to a group near me to halloo out, *' Foildf 
Voildie bmuf gras P^ — and I certainly never saw a finefr 
specimen of John Bullism. 

While the file of carriages was thus dragging, like a 
wounded snake, or an alexandrine, <* its slow length aloiiig,'* 

F2 
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and every iace seeing the iDdet of a melancholy or a As^ 
satisfied mind, the sound of martial music struck upon my 
ear, and presenfly seve^ral regiments of infantry in full order 
of march, moved along the Boulevards from tlie direclioa of 
the Tuileries, where they had been just passed in review, 
preparatory to their departure for the invasion of Spain. A 
train of artillery followed--the heavy rolling of the guns 
over the pavement uiixing with the clash of the military 
bands, bringing to the mind a rush of awful combinations 
touching the tremendous probabilities in which these troops 
were going to be actors. There they were, mingled with 
the fantastic fooleries of the crowd — the nwtley crew of 
masks and mockeries, heavy hearts and dreary apprehen-r 
sions. I gazed at the scene with a sarcastic smile and an 
involuntary shudder ; and exdaimed, as we turned down the 
Rue de la Paix (Napoleon's triumphal pillar staring me id 
the face), " No, no, there is no step between the sublttn^ 
and the ridiculous !'' 
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Pleasure is certainly the polaj star of a Frenchman.. 
He is the needle which points to it most faithfully — but one 
that lias no variations. North, south, east or west, (for 
though his magnet shifts, it always preserves its attraction,) 
is ^uite the same to him. Other men make pleasure a re- 
creation or an enjoyment. It is a Frenchman's business and 
happiness. His national exaggeration cannot^ in this in- 
stance, go too far, nor far enough. Words have no power 
to express the sensation excited in the breast of a Parisian, 
by the announcement of a fete, a procession, the spectacle, 
the Carnival, or Longchamps, He looks at the almanack, 
watches the weath^er, counts the days, and pants through the 
moments in indescribable agonies of enjoyment. It is as* 
tonishing with what acuteness he catches up every flying re- 
port, and ascertains every fact, connected with the summu%n 
lonum of the month or the minute, as the case may be. Ex- 
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hibitioiis, which take many weeks and amazing wisdom for 
their arrangement, are often suspended or stopped bir a sud- 
den caprice, of which the public gets a few hour'Aotice. 
English travellers, or evenihose who may be residents in 
Paris, often cut a foolishHfigure, hoaxed and mystified by the 
undesigning frivoliiy of ministers, mistresses, managers, or 
censors. An announced airing of the king, or the playing 
of the water- works at Versailles or St. Cloud, or the repre- 
sentation of a tragedy at the Franqais, or a ballet at the 
Opera, is frequently put off at the very time that the Eng- 
lish part of the popu&ition are swallowing their early dinner, 
in danger of choking from fear of being late, stepping into 
their carriages^ or half way gone to the place of exhibition. 
I haife known several of my haughty countrymen, who wou]d 
not confess to being hoaxed even by the whole cabinet counr 
cil, assert that they saw the kibg driving out, and comment 
upon his lookSf on a day that I knew bim to be suffering in 
his bed from an indigestion ; and a particularly sensitive ba* 
ronet once gave me a detailed critique on a tragedy, for 
which I had seen him take places for himself and family, 
but which was changed for one of Moli^re's comedies, by 
a sudden freak of the censorship, an hour before the rising 
of the curtain. In this case my friend might, to be sure, 
have been honestly deceived ; for I sat in the pit, and saw 
him sound asleep, from the first mi^sic to the end of the fiflh 
act. 

The weather, al^o, frequently takes in the English. . I 
have seen theqa of ai> evening a little misty or threatening, 
but a fine Vauxhall atmosphere, crowding up to Tivoii or 
• Beaujon, though the fite extrhordinaire, fire-works, rope- 
dancing, balloon, elephant^ etc. had Been all decidedly ad- 
journedf and placarded all over Paris a full hour before* The 
fact is, as I said before, or meant to say, we do not make so 
niucb of these things. We hear of an intended entertain- 
ment, and we resolve to go to it. We think no more of it 
till the tidie comes. We employ the interval in other ration- 
al ways — reading, writing, drinking, or what not. Not so 
the Frenchman. He has his mind's eye always on the one 
object He is absfracted from every thing else, but all alive 
to that. He keeps on the fidget eternally ; and looks for 
every shifting of the minister's will as closely as he watches 
every change of the wind — for in proportion to a French- 
man's delight.at a shon^ is his dread of a shower. Punch 
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sod Judy are not mofs necessary to his happiness, tbab an 
umbre^ to his security. Amusement rules supreme as 
'<1he |od of his idolatry ;^* but rain divides with ridicule the 
empire over his apprehensions^-I ask a thousand pardons ^^ 
hb iennbilit^. All this being matter-of-fact, it was quite 
a- raatter-of-course that my friend Monsieur le Yicomte Yau- 
rien should^present himself, according to appointment, at my 
lodgings the morning of Longchamps ; and, the morning 
being threatening, it was just as natural thM he should ap- 
pear with a brown silk parapluie tfnder his arm. 

** My Got, how unfortunate !'' eitclaimed he as he came 
in, ** de vind is veering vesterly." 

*« Yes, a Httle unlucky, no doubt," said I ; ** but not 
enough to be vexed at, Monsieur le Yicomte — it may clear 
up yet," H'e shook his head despondingly. '* I am quite 
ready,** continued I : ** is your carriage at the door ?" 

** Vat door ? Got bless my soul, 'tis at de Magastn ffe 
Fottures d louer,** 

«* And how the deuce are we tOi get to it this raw mom- 
ipgV\ " , 

" Diable ! ve must valk" — and we did walk accordingly. 
I may here mention, that this appeared as odd as it was un- 
comfortable. The spirit of our contract was, thftt I should 
go with 4he vicomte in his carriage : and I therefore (being, 
at the time a downright invalid) thought it a curious circura^ 
stance that, instead of driving up to my door, he told me 
coolly 1 should walk to the carriage, instead of the carriage 
rolling towards me. But I thought of Mahomet and the 
mountain, and we set out* 

A dreadful half-hour's promenade through the wretched- 
est pafl of Paris, brought us at length to a sort nf bazaar 
ibr carriages^ ; and suoh a collection as presented itself — 

" Barouche and bof^gy, tpnd«m, random, 
Jarvey, gig and whiskey" — 

would have made the fortune of a showman in England. 
We entered the yard, the vicon^te first, in due order of pre- 
qedence and propriety. I'fecollected the good old femily- 
coach that first caught my attention at Yaurien's lodgings»>. 
and I pleased myself into the notion of my, approaching 
drive in that rumbling representation of woni*out nobili* 
1^2 heraldic cKstinctidns, and privities gone hy* No abso- 
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lute suzerain of the good old tiilies, denandiog U droit de 
cuiisc^e^ could have stepped out more boldly to put his spur- 
red and booted leg into the bed of his new-married vassal, 
than did I prepare the strut which was to lead to my entrance 
into the family-coach of the Yauriens ;, hut I looked round 
in vain for this anticipated depository of ray pride. I ob« 
served, indeed, ready for immediate use, a mist^rable caleche, 
fastened with the degenerate remains of a truly aristocrati- 
cal set of harness to a pair of animals that seemed modell- 
ed from the Rosinante of Don Quixote ; while a scowling 
and surly-looking driver, miserably dressed, stood beside, 
and threw a look at us as if he did not like his company. 
All this was rather strange ; nor did the aspect of things 
look much brighter from my observing my friend the vicomte 
in ardent conversation with a broad-set boisterous woman, 
who was evidently mistress of the place. He seemed elo^ 
quent, and she decided ; and in fact, to let my readers into 
dniB secret at once, she was insisting on the vicomte's ;ofrer- 
ing some security for the hire of the caleche, which was t0( 
serve as our conveyance to the delights of Longchamps. A 
word or two explained this in me clearly ; and with the vi- 
vacity which men sometimes muster up, when they start from 
a fit of castle (or carriage) building, I jumped into the ve- 
hicle, calling out lustily, 

". Allong^ Monsieur it Vicontt ! AllonSf cocker ! Partons, 
partonsP^ » 

'< Oest asseZf* cried the jiiroman ; <' si Monsieur P Anglais 
Pa choitiy c*est bien lui qui ett responsabU, MonteZi Fran* 
cois ; monteZf M* Faune^ ! Cest une (iffhire finieJ*"* 

The coachmt^n and the vicomte got up at the ^jbrd, and 
away we drove; my friend endeavouring to smmherhis 
mortification, and I doing my best to conceal my observa- 
tion of his embarrassment. He went muttering on, howe- 
ver, every jolt over the pavement giving energetic vibration 
to such expressions as <*Dam beast? Canaille! Hosh« 
posh ! Affront a nobleman!" I let him go on uninterrupted, 
aiid listened patiently to his cooler confession, that the car- 
riage [ had set my heart on not being his, he was obliged to 
hire one for the day; and having forgotten the little forma- 
lity of entering into a written engagement, the wretched 
woman bad refused to suffer him to get into the caleche, on 
his remonstrance at her exorbitant demand; but that my 
being an Englishman was security, she being proteeted 
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without papers in her transactions with a fdreigner. Tin9 
^emed all so plausible that I swallowed it most credutous- 
17, and we drove on ; but aOer circumstances made me ra- 
ther anxious to hear the point mooted by some legitifnate 
propounder of international law. 

The rain did not fall, luckily for the vicomte, but most 
unfortunately for me, for the dust rose in whirlwinds, by 
which I was nearty blinded, but to which he seemed quite 
insensible — as if *'jtUr lapovdre mix yeux^* was an opera- 
tion as natural (or him to suffer under as to perform. While 
driven along towards the Bois de Boulogne be gradually re- 
covered his Cbmpo^ure. The woHd began to ' be on the 
move. A few early ' equipages came straggling forward ; 
and the sun darted down his glarmg rayb- upon us, enough 
to raise a smile under any French mustachio, maugre the 
piercing north-east wind, on which the edge of every sun* 
beam seemed sharpened, they cut so keenly. We had near- 
ly reached the term of our first course (the site of the ao* 
cient abbey, from which, and* the pious processions of its 
tenants, the degenerate pilgrimage - of our day derives its 
name), When I was struck by a change of countenance in 
the vicomte beside me, and by some convulsive twitches and 
contortions in his limbs, that seemed to announce a severe . 
nervous attack. 

" My dear friend, you ate unwell, I fear,** crW I. 

** Oh, no, no— His nothing,^ nothing at all," replied he, 
with a dignified complacency ; — but he kept fumbling at bis 
watch-pockety as if its neighbourhood was the seat of his 
malady. 

*f What is the matter, my dear vicomte 1^ asked I, im- 
patiently. " Have you lost any thing?" . 

** Oh, noting, noting at all^" returned he gaily ; ^* i^mere 
bagatelle —only my vatch ; but 'tis no matter." 

'< Shall we return and look for it ?'* said I. 

** Got bless niy soul, no," replied he, with emphasis, 
"*tis not vorth the vhile. If 'tis lost, 'tis lost— dere's end • 
of it, you know ; and a Frenchman is toomosh philosopher 
to care for sosh hosh-posh trifle like dat " A laugh closed 
the sentence, and I pondered silently upon it. 

The sharp wind, and the jolting^of our * infernal machine,'' 
now began to produce their naturat elTects — for a conside- 
rable inclination to eat is the legitimate consequence of air 
and exercise. The vicomte, too, was in want <^ some- 
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we should fitop at one of the tent-like constructions spat- 
tered by the road-side, and refresh ourselves with some of* 
the d la fourchette temptations of its larder. We were 
quickly seated , and as quickly^ served. A capital fricandeau, 
an unimpeachable omelette, a plate of cold haricots blauctj 
with oil and vinegar, for the vicomte, and a portion of ^pU 
nards au natureL for myself, were the chief ingredients of 
our repast. For our sour and, surly cocker y 1 ordered a 
bottle of vin de Surenne, celebrated for its acidity, hoping 
that it would bring him to good humour, on the principle 
that two negatives make an affirmative. He sippt^d it 
growlioglyy like a cur picking a bare bone (if I may be al« 
lowed the Irishism), and I should have moralized deeply, 
•no doubt, on his invincible ^yagenqssy had not my atten- 
tion been elicited by the waiter flinging our bill (for which I 
had called) upon the table, and by the exhibition of some 
symptoms in my friend and boon compa!nit>n, precisely simi- 
lar to those which had betrayed his ans^iety in the carriage'. 

" What now, vicomte V^ asked I, lea;^ anxiously than be- 
fore, " what has got possession of you?*' 

" By Got, 'tis de very deevil !" was the reply, accompa- • 
oied by a most abstracted air and rapid gesticulation. 

" Indeed !" said I, *' we must drive him out then. Fill 
a bumper, vicomte." As he took no notice of my sum- 
mons, Ldid the service for him, and his left hand, 

-— • *' Raised 
By quick instinctive motion,** 

poured, the contents ef the glass into their proper recipient 
but his right 'kept unceasingly rubbitig about the lower ex-> 
tremities of his waistcoat, and had such friction only fol*' 
lowed the swallowing of the winejt would have been natu- 
ral enough, for the 6ai.t«on was most execrable, though an- 
nounced to us as " Beatme premiere qualiteJ^ 

•* Speak out, my dear vicomte," said I, Once mwe ; <*un- 
burthen yourself 

** By GoU, I am unburdened already," replied he : " I 
have lost my pur^e — my money — vingt deux NapoUona — 
troi$ptices de cent sous — sept ou hinit francs — et quelques /)c- 
tites pieces /" 

The appalling solemnity of this enumeration, and the 
prodigiousness of the sum, in comparison with the circooi'* 
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stmces of tbe loser, filled me with Bympathetic aliurm. I 
tiarted up, aod swore thftt L suspected the iU-lookiog cocker 
of having picked his pocket as he stepped in and out of the 
carria|;e. He scouted this idea as impossible* I then 
turned the battery of my accusations upon a couple of 
« scurvy mechanics," who were regaling themselvea at a 
table beside us, and proposed calling in the pohce for a ge- 
neral search. This the vicomte would not Hsten to for a 
moment, saying aloud, with great feeling, and his hand plac- 
ed on his breast, 

" Je connau irop l^honneur Franeait ; je n'occuM per- 
sonne ; st le $ort m*a fait perdre cette tomfne i^yamsid^ahle^ 
cUst perdu : voiliL tout ! But, my dear Sate,'' added he in 
English, and in a subdued tone, *< have de goodness to pay 
de bill, if you please." 

On these words he atalked towards tbe caliche with a very 
imposing and rather awful demeanour, leaving me to ex- 
plain to the waiter and the other listeners the cause of his 
magnanimous expressions. 1 paid the bill, and rejoined the 
representative of the ndble race of the Vauriens, with veiry 
elevated notiona of his philosophy, and profound resptet for 
himself and his whole ikmily to the remotest generation. 
* We soon re-entered the Une of carriages, and proceeded 
at the regulation snailVpace adopted on these occasions. 
My contemplation of the vicomte, who was in a moment as 
lively, as chAtty, and as much at bis ease, as if he had found, 
instead of losing, twenty guineas ^^ind a gold watch, prevented 
me from paying much attention to the unmeaning and unin- 
teresting procession in which I made one, and which annu- 
ally sets'all Paris in a flutter, and may be called lafite par 
exceUenee of milliners, mantua^makers, and hackney-coach- 
men. This spectacle of LoBgchamt>s is, of all others, the 
most stupid and the most devoutly worshipped of the peri- 
odical frivolities of Paris. No one of any fashion could pre* 
sume to hold up his or her head for tbe rest p£ the year, if 
they did not, on this all-fool's day, occupy i seat in some " 
lund of vehicle, and sit up for hours to be ^red at in the 
open air, by the walking population of the capital. On the . 
particular occasion which I describe, the crowd of carriages 
was inconceivable. But the day was not kindly. The sun - 
was hot and the air raiy. The year and the season did not 
pull together. The first was advanced, but the other back- 
ward—just like the ludicrous imitation of an English equi-> 
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page which figured before me— «a monstrous blue atid pUed 
caricature of the Lord Meyor'a coach»; dragged by four p)d 
w^ite horses, the leaders and wheelers pulling mostob^ti- 
natdy in difl^rent directional to the great amtjisemi^Qt of the 
crowd, and the horrible discomfiture of the old aristocratijiuil 
couple, within, their chimsy postillions, with cocked bats and 
hture jack-boots, and the two footmen, in their scarlet cloakfl 
and yellow plush breeches of the trujO cut and pattern of the 
sidcle de Louis XV, This was. the most barefaced revival of 
the ancien regime ; but there were many minor attempts, 
and much laughable absurdity of our own day ; — the train of 
king's pages, for instance, on their piebald horses, and in a 
most quizzical cosCume, with various laughter-moving efibrts 
to look English on the part, of the other equestrians, both 
masters and grooms. 

The whole thing had the air of a forced production. The 
white dresses of Uie ladies were out of all keeping with the 
coldness of the weather ; and a profusion of artificial flowersr 
in their bonnets looked quite preposterous, when compared 
with the leafless branches of the trees that stretched their 
sketeton arms across the Boulevards. I was put of patience 
al tiNi whole display ; yet not so much annoyed by the folly 
of thO' multitude, as indignant at the meanness with which 
they submitted to be swore at, and rode over, and shoved, 
and joatled, and commanded, and abused, by some dozens 
of ^nounted gens d'armes-^tbose military masters of the 
ceremonies,, whose Wand of office is the bare blade of a 
sabre, who give curses instead of courtesy, and put fears of 
despotisa and tyranny into the hearts that should be filled 
with associations of joy. What hope can there be for such 
a people? thought I. But hold ! I am afraid I have got io 
the length of my tether : and if I give myself more rope I 
may get hanged, or guillotined, or something of that Bott ^ 
one fine morning. ^ ^ 

laatit out till six o'clock. Less would not satisfy 'I^?' 
vicomte, and the coachman repelled mfefiTort to qui^"^^3^ 
caleche. He insisted on my remaining until it was^v^^' 
vcKed safe and soimdinto '< the place from wheiice itcanaSf^* 
I wa% therefore, obliged to sufifer half a day's martyd«>niti^ 
which may partly account for my disapproval of the ^ow i 
and having paid the woman forty francs, (being dc^ible theK 
<SOmmon pnice, on account of die £§te), I partei^ with thi^^ 
Ybomie-rfor ever. I do bdieve. He gave me a squeeze or 
Vol. n.-G 
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the band, which was fordl)odiiigly forcible^ and an asminooicv 
that he would come the next morning to settle his shale of 
our day's expenses, a promise which he most fiiithfully re- 
membered to forget And it may be well to add, that when 
I called on him two days afterwards, the old portress told 
me he had gone into the country for some weeks ; and to 
mjr inquiry if he had recovered his watch and money, she re^ 
phed by a turn on her heel, slamming the door in my facOr 
and the emphatical utterance of the interjection ** Baih !^ 



HORSE RACES— FETE OP ROSIERE-SAINT 

LOUIS'S DAY. 



It is in vain to attempt a separate notice of all the ParLsr 
sights. They come like blushing honours, '^ thick upon 
me ;" and drive me out of my pitiful retail business into a 
line of wholesale combinations. Horse-racing, ballooning, 
drunkenness, La Rosiere, and La St. Louis, make but an 
odd jumble, I must confess. It is, like that of a modem 
work, *<rank concision in the orders of precedence^'— but 
no matter ; symmetrical arrangement must not be expected 
6om a head which the last month's varieties have set spin- 
ning like a meny-go-round. The sun, that so long refused 
to shine, has at length burst out, and wanned into lifeaB 
the ephemeral enjoyments of France. Before their fiut- 
terings subside into the winter's inanity, I must endeavour 
^ pluck a few of those innumerable feathers which conmoso 
'^ir butterfly wings. I have been at about twenty fetes 
sii,fairs within a month ; and being completely disburthened 
th«® friendship, and even presence, of my quondam «sse-^ 
«jb|p-'De Yaurien, I was driven out upon the stonny 00- 
ii^es of pubtic places and suburban pleasures. I was for 
jiany days tossed about on " the multiUidinous sea ;** borne 
along the moving waves of the crowd; carried forward by 
the ei^ of the popular breath (not over ** spicy," to be 
sure) likt any other privateer or pleasure-baige running 
ready*Dggedbefoie the wind. . Continuing this ttantjme al- 
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lusionto my pursuits, I must confess in this capacity my 
manifold otodcos in my cruise afler curiosities. Many a 
tliousand have I crushed of those 

** Wee, modest, crimaon-tipptd flowers," 

as Burns has it— or 

- — ** These floares white and rede, 
Sooh that men callea daisies,** 

according to Chaucer — when bringing myself to an anchor, 
on beds , 



** Of daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And ladysmocks all over white. 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue,'' 



II 



as, Shakspeare says — I have, upon getting under sail again, 
had the variegated reproaches of many a murdered flower, 
staring in the face — any one who happened to follow me. It 
really grieved me to the heart, to witness and partake m 
th^e floral depredations ; and it is positively one of the 
chief evils of that propensity for everlasting dance, which 
entitles this nation to .have St Vitus for its patron, that there 
is not a spot of meadow or pasture-ground round the capital 
sacred from the trespasses of << Le Qivalder iSeul," " Chatttz 
deux^^ " La chaine Anglaise^^' and such like boisterous in- 
truders. The fact is, that no man* likes a f<§te better than 
I do. Once and away, a rural party of joyous peasants, or 
a group of gay griseties, trippihg it — not on the gfeen^ alas! 
but on " the russet lawn or fallow grey," if you will — is as 
pleasant a sight as one could wish. 

I delight in dancing, but then I Iqve moderation, and I 
hate excess, coupled with which, pleasure is (like the pa« 
nishment of What's-his-name, the tyrant of old) a living body 
joined to a dead carcass. Now the French, at this season^ 
at least, think o£ nothing butf<ltes, and <fo nothing but dance* 
All the world goes capering, and there is no fear of treason 
certainly, for every one seems to have *' music in his «o/€." 
A working-day must be a delightful holiday, I am sure, when 
they can, without being singular, put their feet at full Ijsngth 
upon the ground, for at present, dl, young, old, well or ail- 
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ing, are from Sunday morning to Saturday night ^ on the 
light fantastic toe" — except one hideous fat old woman, who 
nearly crushed the corn of my left foot with the tread* mill 
pressure o( her heavy heel the other day, at the horse-races 
in the Champ de Mars. And this reminiscence brings me 
round quite naturally to my subject. 

Horse-racing, then, in France, is precisely what opera- 
dancing is in England, or opera-singing in An^rica. None 
of them are indigenous to the soil ; the natives are not cut 
out for such exercises of the arm, the leg, or the voice. 
The performers must all be imported ; for the home-breed, 
in their various ways, ure too much or too little refined for 
the several accomplishments. It ever will be thus in coun- 
tries 80 remote in manners and institutions. The social soil 
can never foe ploughed, nor the national feelings harrowed 
up, 80 as to bring forth the fruits, which are looked on as 
the productions of a barbarous or a degenerate clime. Would 
John Bull give his Newmarket for L' Academic Royale de 
Musique— for which last word read danse ? Not he ! any 
more than an independent Yankee would barter his hard- 
earned liberty, for the emasculated refinement that 

*' Squeaks and gibbers ia tbe Roman streets.'* 

For my part, I am always happy to see a people gazing 
with pleasure, in the heart of their capital, on an exhibition 
of foreign skill, which they, nevertheless, most heartily 
despise. It is a proof of independence of feeling ; of a no- 
tion of self-superiority in matters of importance, without 
which no people can be great : and, above all things, it sa- 
tisfies me that, in my time at least, there is no danger of 
those distinctive features being rubbed off, which keep all 
countries from becoming (the most abhorrent of improve- 
ments to my mind) one great, undistinguishable, monstrous 
family. I love to hear an Englishman allow the French to 
be the best dancers, and a Frenchman acknowledge us to be 
tbe best boxers in the world. There is something so naive in 
the fist, and so unsq/S^ficated in the latter ; and the admis- 
sion is always made with with so truly national a toss of the 
head, or shrug of the shoulders, as the case may be ! Vestris 
and P^ul/ kicking their heels agaibst the fiy-scenes of the 
Opera-house, are objects of high delight and deep contempt 
to the applauding English audience — while Tom Cribb or 
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Randall, making their best displajr ia the Champs Elyaees, 
mould amuse the Parisians, wbUe, they pronounced the pu- 
gilists to be barbarians. These national incongruities are 
all as they should be. What we are proud of, Sie French 
despise, and vice versd. We are, like our roast beef, too un- 
derdone and too plain for their palates ; and they^ like their 
fricassees, too unsubstantial and too saucy for ours. It is 
just as morally impossible for John Bull and Monsieur ' de 
Crrenouilles to have the same notions of politics and plea- 
sures, as it is /7^t2rically impossible that they could resemble 
each other in feature^ or complexion. As to horse-racing, 
in which we excel, it is a matter of course that the French 
should botch it. To succeed in such a pursuit, men must^ 
of all things, love the country, and have a relish for rural 
{ijeasures. Of them the French gentry know little or no-^ 
thing, beybnd traosplanting their natural productions to the 
towns ; and probably the greatest burlesque existing is the 
annual exhibition of horse-racing in the capital of Frattce*~- 
firom the siidple reason, that the actors luid the spectators 
have no syitapathy in common. The place, too, appropriated, 
but not adapted, for the race, is enough to destroy all en- 
joyment of it ; and has been chosen only from a stupid re- 
volutionary imitation of the ancient Romans, who held their 
Fasta EquirisB in the Campus Martius. Instead of a smooth 
•and level turf, against which, with us, the noble animals 
strike their elastic limbs, and bound along in grace and 
beauty to the goal, here they plough through an immense 
bed of sand, labouring and panting, and covered with a coaf 
of dust and sweat, jaded and disheartened, and looking any 
thing, in short, . but what one expects in a " high«mettled 
racer." Such as the thing is, it is almost wholly in the 
hands of Englishmen. A French jockey rarely appears ; 
and the only gratifying object, to my eyes, ui ihe display; 
was the knowing air with which the riders mounted their 
steeds, and gave them their preparatory canter through the 
ranks of gaping spooneys about them, tt was amusing, too^ 
{though somewhat humiliating from its anti-£pglish look) to 
^ee the winners of the prizes, two thdroogh-bred borsedeal- 
«rs, with all the blunt and rather slangish air of their pro.* 
lessioo, lead their respective horses up to the foot /if the bal- 
cony (from which the Duchess of Berry superintended the 
iflcene), preceded by a band of music, and escorted by a 
itroop of Juucsfi-grenadiers. I did not much like to see my 

62 
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two coaQtrymeo twirling their hati in one hand, stuftog the 
other iDto^ their breeches-pockets, and looking altogether so 
confoundedly gauche in the presence of 'Mea angustes per- 
aonnages." I could not help smiling, however, when they 
took their silver coffee-pot and ewer away in triumph under 
their arms ; and as they gave their several scrapes of the 
foot, and bobbed their bows up to the balcony, and turned 
off upon their lieels, I thought I distinguished on each of 
their countenances an expression that seemed to say, ^' All 
my eye, Betty Martin !'' 

Next came Mademoiselle Garnerin and her balloon ; and 
they were much more to the taste of the spectators— she 
gracefully bowing and looking gaily ; ' it moving along, gau- 
dy, inflated, and *^ full of emptiness." Up she sailed upon 
l4r aerial voyage, not to go round the world, but merely (a 
hard task, alas !) to get above it ; and if a man may judge 
of his fellows by his own feelings or their faces (most un- 
certain tests, I allow), there was scarce a looker-on who did 
not, in the enthusiasm of the moment, wish to be ycked in 
the car with the adventurous nymph, <' fat, fair, and forty,'' 
as she looked to be. 

I had long had a desire to a89tst (as we say in France) at 
lafite dt la Rosiire. Early associations, boyish imaginings, 
Madame de Genlis, and other delusions, had fixed this in* 
clination deep in my mind. Pastorality and purity, inno- 
cence and ingenuousness, and such animating alliterations, 
floated before me, and, at might be expected, prepaid me 
for — an utter disappointment. I had gone to the Champ de 
Mars, my brain crammed, like a Yorkshire newspaper, with 
the anticipated joys of horee-racing, and I came away 
knocked up like a sorry hack — there are various kinds, read- 
er^ as the booksellers could tell you. I went to the hie of 
the Rosiere,tfny head as full a.s a flower-pot of bloom and 
fragrance, and^I returned with every expectation as withered 
as the faded wreath that adorns the image of the Virgin over 
the porch of Surasne church. There never wer^ such cruel 
peins taken by a <Jur6 with or without the commands of his 
•uperiors, to render commonplace and unpopular an insti* 
tution full of sense and sentiment, as have been taken in the 
present instance by the Cur^ of Suresne. The fSte of la 
Rosi^re, established on the basis of national feeling and 
true moratity, was in its origin meant to reward with a gar- 
land (fuU as honourable per 9e as a blue ribbon) the girl of 
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(he village, who combined the best life with the mofit grace- 
ful demeaDOUr. To-day the whole matter, if I am rigfaUy 
informed (and I beg that this clause may be a saving one), 
has become an affair of paltry intrigue and party prejudice. 
The fortunate maiden last year was the daughter of the 
maire I Now, though I would no more exclude the proge- 
ny of a maire from the right to the Rosiere, any more than 
the prize of the horse-race, I think the public functionary 
ought not to have let his daughter enter the lists, lest the peo- 
ple might suppose his situation to have some influence in her 
success. They think so at Suresne, I can assure him ; but 
the discontent is at its height this summer, from the Cure 
having refused the claims of all the girls of the village who 
could be convicted of having gone to a f(lte or a dance dur- 
ing the year ! Imagine this in France— on the banks of the 
Seine — within sight of Paris ! H is the most preposterous 
innovation of modei'n ^purationsf for it strikes at the very 
root of national manners and character. A French girl en- 
titk^d to be crowned Rosiere in proportion as she is ignorant 
of '< Balancer and Rigadoon !" — why it is worthy of John 
Enox, who did not deal harder with Mary, his gay-manner- 
ed and French'hearterd queen, than this Cur6 with his virgin 
parishioners. There were, as may be supposed, scarcely 
any candidates ; for the favoured maiden, instead of being 
*^ one in a hundred," was, of course, only one out of four 
or five ; and these ao doubt the pious wall-flowers of for- 
mer ball-rooms, who, unable to get a flesh and blood part- 
ner in a mortal quadrille, have been forced to waltz through 
the year with the memory of some deadand-gone saint of 
the second century. Mademoiselle Julienne, something or 
other, nray, therefore, arrange her garland before the look- 
ing-glass, without exciting the least envy in the majority of 
her fellow-viila^rs. 

As for me, I tUHied from the contemplatioq of these puny 
contentions to the Overwhelming enjoyments of ^'La Saint' 
Lwis^ Here, thought I, I shall see something worthy of 
the genuine fdte of i^igion and royalty combined.^ Saint 
Louis and King Louis are to be celebrated together to-dqr 
— ^the throne and tbe altar — ^regal splendour with christiao 
piety*— 4lll the natkHial virtues consecrating a few of the na- 
tional vamties-^vtlity and sobriety waUang hand-in-hand 
^th gracefulness tsA gaiety I That was something like a 
combiaation for an amateur of f<§tes ;— so away I trudged in 
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the hot SUB of the 25tb of August» glowtag with expaetation^ 
and determined to be pleased ; and a dogged fellow he must 
haiFO been who was not pleased with the sight of the Champs 
Elys6es at noon of that day. Every thing that could give 
pleasure (to an unthinking people at least) was gathered to- 
gether. Merry-andrews, mountebanks, rope-dancers, bands 
of music, games of all kinds, and every kindly gaiety were 
collected on the spot. I really wandered through these 
Elysian fields something in the mood of the happiest of the 
shades. A thousand vagaries crossed me at every turn ; but 
(bat, I think, which caused me to moralise the most, was 
the poor devils climbing up immensely high poles to come at 
the reward of their aspirings — a sUver watch, a pair of 
buckles, or tome such ornament. It was painfully amusing 
to see these climbers straining upwards ; the earliest clean- 
ing off the greasy unction with which each pole was larded 
half-mast h^b, then slipping down to earth, and followed by 
others, all with their pockets filled with sand to fling upon 
the part of the pole above them, and give them a chuice of 
clinging to it the better in their ascent. I thought of the 
strange contrast presented by this road to wealth and fame to 
all the others in life. Instead of being harsh and rugged, 
the only fault of this was being too smooth ; and the only 
effort of the adventurers was, not to level obstacles, but to 
roughen their way to fortune. Here, too, were no sharp 
turns nor short cuts. This was plain, straight-forward, up- 
pole work ; and so far fi'om a needy aspirant being, as in 
common cases, the most looked down upon, the fellow the 
most in-kneedf on the present occasion, had the best chance 
ef getting above the world. Then came the associations — 
those whirlwind disturbers of the nicest train of philosophi- 
cal speculation. I bethought me of barbers' poles, and tho 
Polish lancers, and the North Pole, and Captaii) Parry, and 
so on — until I was roused by the noise of wheels, and the 
shouts of the human animals that were dragging along the 
hody of a cart, with a huge empty barrel thereon. 

The group that presented itself was frightful. It con* 
•isted of a couple of dozen ragged, vijlain-^isaged fellows, 
with about as many atrocious specimens of female degrada-t 
tion, coming forward towards the place whenp the wine was to 
be distributed. It was as if a band of demons had stolen into 
Paradise. They came on with gestures and exolamations 
£tting t|ieir appearance ; brushed through tho dancen ; 
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broke in upon the sports : and as if under the special pro- 
tection of the police, took up a position in front of one of 
the depots of provisions, which were to be immediately 
scattered gratis to the crowd. As every eye tuhied on 
these savages, each tongue exclaimed — <* My voild le$ gens 
des Faubourgs /" Aha ! (said I to myself, like the Lord 
Chamberlain in Henry the Eighth) :-^ 

" There's a trim rabble let in ! Are all these 
Our faithful friends o' the suburbs ?*' 

And I moved forward for the purpose of inspecting this odi- 
ous deputation from all that is most odious in France. I 
shall not detail the result of my observations, but merely 
state, that every stage erected for the distrtbuiion was guard- 
ed at foot by a band of those miscreants, who are as anx* 
ious to wallow in wine to-day, as their fathers (or themselves 
perhaps) were to bathe in blood this day thirty years. At 
two o'clock the distribution commenced. Bread, meat, sau- 
sages, &c. were showered down on the multitude in a pro- 
fusion that would have reminded Die of the pleasant times 
when — 

** Streets were paved with pennj rolls, 
And houses thatched with pancakes ;^' 

if my memory had not been pre-occupied by painful recol- 
lections of a more recent epoch, and all my feelings in re- 
volt against the demoralizing spectacle. But when the edi- 
bles were exhausted, and the wine-giving began — ^then, in- 
deed, I blushed for the profanation of the day, and the de- 
gradation of my species. When I looked on the strug- 
gling wretches, raving, raging, and deluged in the flood, 
rushing forward with pots, kettles, and cans to catch the 
streaming liquor, and convey it to the barrels provided by 
each Faubourg as a common reservoir ; while others, the 
great majority, glutted themselves into instantaneous drunk- 
ennesSj XOWed in the mud, and uttered yells, and songs, and 
blasphemy — >it was then that all my indignation was roused 
— it was then that I cordially cursed the policy which de- 
bases and brutalizes a people, to give their rulers a better 
chance of crushmg them. Then it was, that viewing nation- 
al sobriety and decorum violated, as it were, at the foot of 
the thronoi and by the royal ordonnancoi i marvelled how a 
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king could be hoooored, or a saint be glorified, or a qaan bt 
bettered, or Heaven be pleased, by sudi a)H:eQe ! 

I pondered aU this so deeply, walked so &st, andusod 
such energetic action as I inwardly debated, that I saw I 
had attracted the remarks of some of the agents of that 
multocular monster — the Police; and fearing to be taken i 

up for a malcontent, I wheeled away through Sie treesi and ' 

took French leave of the place. 
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INTRODtCTION. 



The following papers are no more than they pirofeM to 
he/ sketches o£ a country which I have, not kaown long 
enough to know it well. I have, howeyer/nfiea sufficient 
of the world to know the fallacy of first ihipressioni ; and I 
am, there{bre^ cautious in forming opinions of nations, ex- 
cept on points of mere external physiognomy. In indivi- 
duals', even these tnay be made subservient to their designs 
on the observer ; but a whole popuhtion cannot change its 
face for the purpose of deoeption. There are certain strik* 
tng features peculiar to a people. When they appear 'what 
they are not, the deception is engendered in the brain of 
'the observer. He sees things under influences purelv per- 
sonal ; he is affected by pre-conceivM opinions ; aiKFmea- 
sures the objects he look^ at, by the scale of his own qualifi- 
cations, not by their qualities. No wonder, then, that many 
learned and estimable authors are mistaken on self-evident 
points, and thousands of travellers afler them, who love to 
take things for granted, i^nd look at them with other eyes 
than their own«. The generality of writers of '* visits" and 
<< tours,'' following in single file^ like Indian warriors on a 
hostile expedition, know nothing to the right or left of the 
path, each being only mindful to tread in his predecessoVs 
track. They thus form their notions of character from 
sources where it does not in reality exist ; they mistake de- 
com|>osed materials for masses of solid combination; and 
believe that they depict a nation when they describe its me-^ 
tropolis. 

ToL. II.— H 
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Another mistake of most authors appears to ma their - 
readiness to notice faults of character, in preference to me- 
rits. They slide over the smooth sward of national virtues, 
without remark ; but cannot see a pebble on their path with- 
out making it a stnmbliiig block. They prefer what is sin- 
gular and striking to that which is general and passive* 
They find the former in national dejects^ for these, like in- 
dividual failings, stand out in full relief. They are the 
** beaked promontories," against which most voyagers, are 
afraid of striking, which they describe with a siidder, jsad 
fly from without examining. But each jutting rock is fur- 
nished with its beacon, not only to warn the stranger 4>f 
peril, but to light* him to safety in many a verdant recess* 
In the French revolution, for instance, the most marked ob- 
jects, view it from what point we will, are its crimes. But 
if we boldly enter on the scenes of their commission, how 
much redeeming soAness, what a fund of downy virtues 
may the mind repose on, to save us from misanthropy, and 
teach us to be men. 

But just allowance is rarely made for the faults of na- 
tions. We forget that they often spring from the elements 
of purity — that a primitive virtue may run into excess — 
that a spark of brightness may be blown into a conflagra- 
tion. Alarmed and offended at the glare, we would extin- 
guish it entirely, and leave ourselves in the dark. It is not 
better to soften the lights than smother it ? — to shade our 
eyes, than completely close them ? — to leave ourselves at 
least the means ef seeiing our way through the labyrinth in 
which we are self-involved ? 

To come at the real, distinctive character of a nation is a 
matter of great difficulty : it is formed of such varying 
shades — such infinite blendings — so cameleon like in the 
shifting accidents of its moral atmosphere ! It is easy to 
talk of fixed principles, and unbending distinctions. Where 
are they to be found 1 In individuals ? Shew me the mind 
that may not be warped by circumstances — ^the nation that 
muit not be changed by events. Are the £nglish people 
what they* were before the reformation — the French the 
same as before the revolution ? And what may not Greece 
become again in the splendid renovation that awaits her 7 or 
Ireland, in the gradual removal of that mass of misrule, 
which stiU covers her prostrate energies 1 
But this, perhaps, is •< wandering from the record." I 
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have BOW to deal with Be(gi«m ; and to no couatiy m 
Europe do most of the foregoiog obaerVBtioite ap|rf]rmore 
stroDglyr It 18, 1 think, every way undefvalued by tiaveHen. 
An incooceivable igaoraQ9e as to ita oapabilities, even to its 
very boundaries,* is observable in many works tiponit. 
Writers of romance can find no matter for their pens) and 
seem, with one truly brilliant exceptibn,^ to abandon it in 
despair. I nevertheless conceive It to be rich in subjects of 
great variety { and see in its many ineongsruons pectiliarities 
abundant materials for illustration, I bjfiDO means attempt 
to say that I have been able to avail myself of them. They 
are objects that catch the eye of the traveller, but which the 
' hand o^ the sojourner alone can reach* 

I admit that there is much that is repulsive at first sight : 
many faults that shew nothing evidently redeeming. A 
Spaniard throwsi an air of chivalry into his fanaticism — the 
bigotry of a Belgian is as dull as it is gross. An Irishman 
<< disguitied" amuses ' bv his humour ; the bright spirit of 
his whisky evaporates in fun or fighting. The drunken 
Belgian is besotted a^ well as brutified — he is but a ferment- 
ed beer barrel. The avarice of a Dutchman is based on 
calculation — ^that of a Belgian on cunning. The petty 
cheateries on the road, the impositions of the swarm of 
blood-suckers that fastens on the traveller, are the plodding 
realities of roguery. A picturesque highwayman, or senti- 
mental pickpocket, never appears. Elsewhere one is cheated 
sometimes ; but here one never escapes. I met with more 
exactions, I lost more articles of dress, in a few months 
rambling through Belgium, than • in twice as many years 
of travelling and residence in France. Tet, after all, I 
maintain that there is much of individual and natural good 
to be found, by those who will take the pains to seek it — and 
I (like my countryman ) think <' the trouble a pleasure." 

The Belgians are reproached by strangers with having no 
national chmncter. Their native writers labour bard to prove 
that they have two or three. I , acknowledge myself to 
believe that they neither have, nor can yet have, any so 
marked and settled, as to be considered peculiarly their own. 
Centuries of subjection to various European powers, alt 

* Let FoMtea Vnivertels state Ute geographical divisions of Belgium to be 
precitel/ what they were voder the Austrian dominion. 
I Quentin Dorward. 
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widdy oppcttite to each oCber in mannors and customff, have 
IcA amoq^ Ae Bdgians eyident traces of inconsistencv* 
nioffied by tune, and by one brief and brilliant era of u- 
ber^. 'the taint of each separate tyranny blends with the 
br^^ Colonring of freedom ; and their faults coinbine with 
courage, humanity, industry, and pnde. 

The Netherlands form at .this moment a new country ; * 
and their various provinces are, for the first time, an ac* 
knowledged, independent, uncontested statje. In this aspect 
they become a sQl>ject of peculiar interest They possess 
moral varieties proportioned to their chequered scenery. 
They know 4heir own limits, their masters, and their laws. 
Under the inspiring influences of a constitutional ' govern- 
ment, a Ifberal k^ng, and a gallant heir- apparent, they takes 
present stand, and promise a continued place among ** the 
.nations ;" and they inspire me at once with interest and in- 
clination to sketch the outHnes of a portrait which some 
«bler hand will, in time, fill up and finish. 



THE FRONTIER. 



Thl view from Mount Cassel, on the northern frontier of 
France, is, I believe, unequalled in its kind. Prospects of 
infinitely greater variety, and consequently of superior beau- 
ty, abound even in France. £ngland possesses landscapes^ 
seen from many an eminence, of more isolated richness. 
Mountain scenery, in all countries, leave it no cbao<^ of 
comparison in point of actual extent — but it is neverthehas 
unrivalled. 

The eye, taking in a circuit of about twenty miles depth 
from the point of ob^^ervation, but partioularly directed to- 
wards Belgium, reposes on a mass of vegetable wealth, a 
profusion of deep green, which might rival the savanmdis 
on *' Susquehanna's Side." This luxury of foliagb marks 
the scene as one of nature's most fertile districts ; and man 
has not been less prodigal in proofs of his preference. Up- 
wards of thirty towns, and thrice as many villages, distin- 
guishable fh>m the eminence, shew that civilization has long 
been established in these verdant plains ; and we may fancy 
the immense population that swarms over the teeming soil. 

It is this combmation which for^ns the extrabrdinary 
charm of the prospect. It is the vastness and the wealth 
united — ^the evidences of fertility and industry— the alliance 
between nature and art. But almost all thajt constitutes 
beauty in a landscape is wanting. There are trees and 
spires — that is 'all; and these in such monotonous pofu- 
sion that. they soon fatigue the sight There are no nvers ; 
not a hill except the one we stand on ; no visible ruins ; no 
contrast, in short, no variety — and, without thatf what view 
is beautiful ? 

H2 
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No soooer k the first burst of astonishment gonel)/ — 
and such is certainly excited — ^than we begin to find fault 
with the scene ; and what caused such wholesale surprise. 
we instantly depreciate in detail. In the broad plain of ver- 
dure we see onJj what is nflat and stale," though we can- 
not io conscience add *< unprofitable.'' The thin veil of va- 
pouTi which seemed a fine spun tissue, covering; the fertile 
soil, now takes the aspect of an unwholesome mist, engen- 
denag disease, and shrouding <ieath. The spires which 
rise up around seem emblems of an insolent religion, lord- 
ing it over the Sand. Nothing strikes us as romantic, wild, 
or picturesque ; and we prepare to plunge into this low re- 
gion already tired of its monotony, and half suffocated by 
anticipation in its marshy atmosphere. 

It matters little to the reader when it was that I stood on 
Mount Cassel, or whether it was on my first visit or my last 
that the sensations arose, which I, with the license of au- 
thorship, have supposed common to all ; or whether my 
feelings received their colouring /r&tni or imparted it to the 
scene. But however different persons might be variously 
afiected by its individual peculiarities, there is one feeling 
which I am sure is general, ' not confined to the immediate 
spot which I describe, but arising on every view taken of a 
rich and pastoral landscape in solitude— and more strongly, 
in proportion as the weather is n^ild and the atmosphere se- 
rene. I mean the deep melancholy which steaU upon the 
mind while contemplating a prospect unanimated by human 
beings, and unassociated with feelings of local attachment. 
All its beauties seem steeped in pensiveness, and an undefin- 
able heaviness weighs the spirit down. Yet we do not the 
less enjoy the scene. Its charms are felt, perhaps the 
deeper, from the accompanying sadness in which they seem 
involved. The brighter the sun, the more powerful these 
sensations. If the distant hum of villages, or the chiming 
of church heils^ come swelling on the air, they but add to 
tbe depression ; and it is then the mind is most prone to 
long for those distant objects of afiection, far beyond its 
covetous grasp, and who alone are wanting to turn the op- 
pressive scene into a paradise of joy. 

It was a glorious morning in midsummer, when I des* 

cended the paved causeway that winds round the hill ; and, 

soon losing sight of the suburbs of Gassel, I was entering 

one of the passes of the vast and populous plaiUf which did 

not contain a thing to excite my interest, nor a being whom 
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1 knew* As I had no particular object but to break new 
ground^ I cared, not whether I turned to the right or the 
letti and unfuruished with itinerary, map. or guide, it was 
totally by chance that I took the road to Poperii^es, the 
nearest town within the Belgic frontier^ 

Approaching the confines of a new country, one naturally 
becomes watchful and-« anxious for the distinctire marlu 
which are to tell you that you have quitted the old. We 
expect, at least, to find in the- natives the proud conscioudbess 
of a line of demarcation, on one side of which 'they may 
stamp the imprint of their home^born attachment, and on the 
other, if needs be, fix their foot in prompt invasion of the 
foreigner, Sound policy in governments wodld surely en- 
courage a separate /^«/m^, although the difibreuce were as 
unreal a<4 the imaginary line that divides the globe.^ For 
noX'ional prejudicet are not more odious than national <l»- 
tinction< Kre wi9e^ People divided from each other, by a 
sea, a river, a chain of mountains, or even a rivulet, as the 
Spanish and Portuguese, are totally distinct in character and 
habits, because they Can pomt out their boundary ; 'and, 
fancying some ma^ric in the visible limit, attribute to the soil 
or the climate (which are the very same) results that arf^ 
from opposing institutions,- founded on the feeling of a se- 
, parate independence. l*heir pride is thus blended with the . 
love of country ; while hatred and contempt of the neigh*-' 
hour that is the rival, and nay become the foe, seem the. 
natural consequence — the dross in which the ore is envelopiftd. 
To shake off the one and preserve the other, to foster a §&" 
oerous rivalry and discourage a brute enmity, should be the 
true aim of civilization, and the great object of good go- 
vernment. But to give a pople these feelings, in relation 
to their neighbours and themselves, a marked and evident 
boundary between them seems essential. Napoleon main- 
tained that the Rhine was the natural limit of France^ It, 
or some other as decided, most certainly is, in the point '6f 
view in which I consider the question. But the mockery 
of a separation, which exists between the Netherlands and 
France, is wholly destructive of the feelings 1 advocate and 
actually blends the natives so completely together, that the 
very notion of sl frontier seen}(9 absurd. 

Trudging along the sandy defile which leads from Cassel 
to Poperingues, I vainly inquired for the frontier line. The 
formoi^wm havi^ beoP^uptiL^ last division of this part 
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of Europe, ineluded in Flandersi^ although it if now in Fnncey 
Flemish is spoken there exclusively, except for the accom* 
modation of strangers* As I advanced into the country, the 
peasants understood no other language, and 1 was tuurd set 
to work my way, with the scanty knowledge I possessed. 
Not one of those I questioned was able to ascertain or 
describe the object I asked after. Some gave me to un-^ 
derstand that they did not understand m«. Others told me I 
was still in France — but that, if I continued my journey, I 
should infallibly reach Belgium. One man explained the 
frontier to be a narrow dmim cut in the soil somemhere 
theriabouti; but as to the exact spot, that I could not 
divine. 

I at length gave up the point, and went forwards, through 
fertile tra^ of what looked, nofwithstandinjg its high state 
of cultivation, like reclaimed swamp, which sent up teem- 
ing crops of com, flax, and tobacco, while hop plantations 
were thickly scattered afound. The whole scene was rich, 
to exuberance. It was utterly cloying. It was "aland 
of honey," in which one's feet seemed to stick. The air 
was damp and clammy. The heavy smell of the flax, as it 
lay soaking in the stagnant pools, brought with ii the worst 
associations of ill health. Ague and fever seemed abroad 
— and I burned on, as if escaping from a lazar-house. 
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While I thus trudged od, oppressed with heat and that 
suffocation of feelings whicti 1 attempted to describe- in my 
last 8k(^tcb, i found a very important, though rather com- 
mon-place, sensation stealing on me, in the guise of a down- 
right fit of hunger. A house opportunely presented itself 
at the road side, with a broad announcement that there was 
no sacredness in it ; but that all comers might, at all times, 
violate its sanctuary. A smcutly painted board, fixed over 
the door, spoke thus plainly— 

*'^ UlER VERKOOPT MEN ORANKCN 
*' Eh LOOfK.RT MEN tE VOET'Kl^TB^PKERD."* 

*^ If," thought I, '' the lodging he as neat as the board^ a 
weary traveller may be well off in this hut : but who would 
be, of all callings on earth, a publican ! — himself the slav^ 
of every passer by, while the very penetralia of his home is 
common to the commonest fellow who shakes the dust off 
his shoes over the threshold ?" 

'' Give me a glass of beer !" said I, in lordly illustration 
of my moralizing, and in very good Flemish, although it was 
but plain English. ^ 

f^^ Ya, Mynheer,'* said a clumsy wench, giving me the 11* 
laior. 

" Brooed !'* said I. 

« Ya, Mynheer." 

"Booterr 

** Ya, Mynheer ;"— and she accordingly placed before me 
ia lump of salt butter, and a hoop of coarse bread, which 
blight have been used as a Brobdignagian wedding-ring, and 
jserved for separate maintenance afterwards. I got through 
jiny repast, which was eked out by a piece of abominable 
^utch cheese, as quickly as possible, for I was thoroughly 
ired of my compaoy«*-four or five boorish fellows, every 

* Liquor aold here. 

And lodging for man and beast. 
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man with a pipe io one corner of hia month, and a hoge 
glass of beer in constant application for admission at the 
other ; while from between both issued a stream, of smoke, 
and a stream of words (quite as vapoury, I dare say) in a 
jareon most odiously inimitable. 

1 was glad to be out on the road ftgun, in all the noxious 
smells o£ soaking flax, the vapours of the stagnant pools, 
which surround evesy house — roHervoirs of ready-made dis- 
ease — and the monotony of poplar and willow, more sad, I 
thought, than cypress or yew. 

I was fdmost tndioed to face about, retrace my steps, and 
return mto France ; but still, being averse to retreating, as 
well as to judging by first appearances, i mechanically weot 
forward, debating the matter in my mind. As I proceeded 
in the deep clay of ihe road which led to Poperingue, 
through large plantations of hops, which abound in this eounr 
try, every step seemed to lead me into a deeper solitude. 1 
saw no habitation, nor people, bar cattle— Clothing hot hops; 
and Fgradually got into that dizzy sort of speculative mood 
which so often steals on us in solitude like this. Waking 
visions began to rise upon me ; but they were interrupted 
by the distant crack of a whip. This simple sound brought 
me back into the world, and it seemed to re^people the un- 
social district through which I waded . The oft-repeated and 
increasing signal announced the approach of some ^tioe ; 
but I vainly listened over the uopaved road, for the seuti of 
whe^, the natural accompaniment^ to tb^ cmek ! cra^ ^ 
which echoed through the hop-poles. 

Something more cheerful came instead-— the cadences of 
a man's voice, sii^pog a joyous air, in excellent tone ai^ 
tune. I longed for the companionship of the minstrel, tie 
he who or what he might,- even before I saw him. He 8ed( 
his vocal introduction before him, as ordinary people send a 
letter, or kings expedite their portrait ; and I only hoped! 
that the recommendation of my coming acquaintance spoke] 
fliore honestly than the majority, of those 1 have jiist Mad- 
ed to. 

The joyous vocalist at len^ came in view, round a tum-j 
iag in the narrow road en which we both journeyed, in thej 
person, of a cabriolet'^river 9 and he appeared in all the 
honours of his station, seated in a vehicle of the most' 
clum^ construction, old, crazy, and weather-beaten, with 
a month's accumulation of mud and dust encrusted on all] 
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parts. The horse, that was yoked to it with a mixed ar- 
rangement of rope and leather, was quite in keeping. Ho^ 
was blind of one eye, and lame of all legs ; bare, bony, in- 
nocent of the curry-comb or brush, and, apparently, free 
firom all other kind of vice. 

The driver himself was a whip-in-hand discrepancy to 
bis establishment. He was perfectly out of place, yet he 
sat and looked quite at hid ease — a true man of the world. 
He was an uncommonly good-looking fellow, somewhere 
on the frontiers of thirty, (which are at about that age as 
difficult to define as those of Belgium itself,) of a ral^ish, 
devil-may-care aspect and air, flashily dressed in an open 
vest, which was as well covered with silk frogs, as though 
it had been a half-pay militia lieutenant's. A rainbow-co- 
loured silk handkerchief was loosely sjuog round his neck, 
and a blue cloth cap, with a tassel hanging from the top, xe-^ 
clined on one side of his curly head. 

I may here observe that these cabriolet-drivers are a race 
of bipeds very much distinct from all others. The species 
of carriage that they form a part and parcel of, is most 
abounding all through Belgium, infinitely more so than in 
France ; for there we see established on almost every road, 
between even the very small towns, some public convey- 
ance that starts at a fixed hour, some patache^ or charabanc, 
or the like, which gives passengers periodical opportunities 
of being shaken to a jelly, and jolted black and blue. But 
.Belgium is greatly deficient in that way ; every village inn, 
/and almost every roadside drinking-house, possesses, in- 
stead, its one cabriolet or more, which conveys the single 
> traveller at an easier rate, but on much harder terms. In 
fact, there is no fixed price for time or distance. All is op- 
tional with the innkeeper. But he is never capriciously 

'easonablt ; and heaven help the voyageurs who have no 

idge but his conscience ! It never hears appeals. 
As for the drivers, they are in general very odd fellpws. 

.^hey are the best informed men in the country, for twenty 

niles round, fiK that is about the extent of their driving, 
lind consequently of their knowledge. But ask them a 
[question as to aught beyond that, and they *^ don't know 
that country." From the town they live in, to that they 
drive to, there is not a house or a face that is not familiar 
[to them. Still they have few words to throw away» and 

tone of the knowing nods, and winks, and twists of the el- 
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bows which ghre to our coachmen such a peculia iodifi- 
dualtty. Tour Belgium driver, snugly seated in the comer 
of hid cabriolet, does not fatigue his neck, nerves, or mus- 
cles by exertions like these. An open look of recognition, 
or guttural grunt or two, is all that he deigns to bestow on 
bis friends as he goe$ ; but on his return he is sure to smoke 
a pipe, and drink a draught of beer, at every house that will 
afford fire for tiie first, and hospitality enough for the second. 
But in general, there is a matter-of-fact, road-book kind of 
accuracy about these fellows. They give you information as 
the pump gives water: you must* eternally ply the handle; 
and they go at a jog-trot that would tire the patience of any 
one but their horses. Three miles an hour, in a by-road, is 
their regular pace. They are phlegmatic to the last degree. 
Nothing can upset them, any more than their vehicle ; and 
both one and the other are so used to the rough work of 
life, that the easy indifference with which they jog along is 
quite a nuisance to a man who cannot so patiently endure it. 

During the time that I observed the very different kind of 
animal from those which I have been describing, and won- 
dering how he could belong to such a genus^ he, of course, 
took bis mental measure of me. He eyed me sharply for 
a minute or two, jogging on beside me as I walked along, 
and humming his refrain all the while ; at length, pulling up, 
and coming to a full stop, he said, touching the tassel of his 
cap by way of salutation — 

^* Well, Sir, I can only say that if you were driving this, 
return cabriolet, and I walking up to my ankles in this con- 
founded road, I should not, most assuredly, let you pass me 
without asking for a place.'' 

Following his example, I called a halt, and replied, that I 
preferred walking to going at a snail's pace in such a vehic?''^ 

*' Why, to be sure," said he, '* we do not go at full gallop 
and I cannot say much for the carriage ; but it is not that I ^ 
mean. A baggage- waggon would suit me as Well as the J^ 
king's coach, provided 1 had cmnpany. That's what I want. ,[ 
I hate being alone. I am obliged to sing mjrself hoarse, to 
keep up my spirits. In short, we are going the same road, 
it' seems ; I pass through Poperingue, and stop at Ypres, 
and if you are so disposed, Sjr, I offer you this vacant seat, 
and ishall be proud of your company." ^^ 

So fair an offer and so original a companaiA^ere not to 
be resisted. I had no road to choose ; so I stepped into the || 
''Jibriolet, and away we went. 
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<< Well, nodtittg Buiprises tna mord^^ ctmHMedmy cino'^ 
jptntoti^Of any Uttte paUBif or iotwrapll<m did ii6t in tbe 
host seem to break the thread of his disoourse, it only pot a 
knot oft,it-^<< nothing^ starpmem me niore thui to se^ any 
nan on foot who is able to pay for a carriage or hire a hots^* 
Amfot myself, the whole length of my wijking id from the 
istableiiglothecoiirt^yard, and then, pop! Ispiitteintomy 
cabriolet, and feel as if the seat was part of me ! But nevet 
oiiad that^^there is iio accountii^ tor fancies, W^il, Sir^ 
and what de you think of this country 7 for I see you are a 
stiangen So am T, I raight'say ; for though I was bom here, 
and christened with beer and tobacco, like my coontrymeny 
and had a good educatioti thrown away upoii me, I passidd 
allthe best part of my life in th^ Lancers of the Giiard, and 
made my first bow to Mfossiwrs les Anglais oti the field of 
Waterloo. Nothing could tempt me to pass my whole life in 
such a countiy as this, %'he women, with an ejfcepltidn' or, 
two, aie mere lumps of mortality, and the men have not one« 
idea to knock against another.!'^ 

' This harangue was not delivered as consecutively as it is 
Wfitleii: it was spoken in fragments^ interspe^ed with 
snatches of his song; iEind-I have forgotten a good deal. 
My occasional replies and observations are not worth noting ; 
but thus ran on the voluble tongue of my comrade, as we 
entered a little, close, asthmatic-looking village, smothered 
between high hedges and trees, and seeming impenetrable 
to a breath of air: 

<< But what signifies, after all, whether a man be Belgian 
or Frenchmitn ? Tet the miserable beings of this plac^e pre- 
sume to quarrel about it. This is (he frontier* village, ridi- 
cotously enough arranged. The road, running in the nuddlci 
is the line of separation. . The right hand cottages are in 
Belgium, the left in Franiee. The widow Tanderbroeckel- 
len; there, on one side, sefM yoili tobacco at ten^sous a 
]p««ad ; while hef opposite neighbour, Francois Delaporte, : 
must chai^ge ydu ten francs ; and at tlmt house, on the 
to: Freneb side, you may drink a bottle of wine for a franc, that 
^ » is^ prohibited to the envious and thirsty dog who lives en face* 
Such are our eustom-house laws, and a nice nest of sniug- 
glers theyhateh here! And look at those two fellows, 
seaichel^ of honest people-M>ne French, the other Bel- 
giau— how •they eye us from each side of the road ! Thiai 
vi|lstpaf4)f La BeUe> iasit Is callcNi^ I cdhsiderto bci a stohe*>' 
Vol. IL— I 
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ftudoiDorlar reproaeh against tw6 gofermaeiila-Ail think 
themtelves, no doubts very wise^ ; and as for the atipid d<te* 
that people it, imagine their iConuDg each halfway into their 
common street to fight Tor the honour of their d^ttvk% 
countries!" 

" I am heartily glad to hear tkoxf^ thought I ; ^^ it <io«l 
look like national feeling :'' but I did not care to mterrupt 
my companion, and we left LaBelle behind us* 

^* There they go !" exclfumed he, as we were about a mile 
out of the village-—" there they go, the real boys of the by-> 
ways ! Look at those light-footod fellows !^ and I remark*- 
ed, emerging 'from a lit^ lane, five or «z uncommonly ao* 
tive young men, but reckless and vagd>ond-looking, each 
with a stick in Ids hand, and fbur^ five, or more bladdeis 
dung over his shoulder, and ilangling against him. 

(( And who are they ?" asked 1. 

<< All smugglers," answered he ;^* brave, open, da^-lighi 
fellows, who care no more for a geos-d'arme or custom- 
house officer, than for you or L They have just come 
back firom aellidg their tobacco in France, and are well la* 
den with brandy in return. They have made a rounds 
avoid the village, and are now on their road^ feanmg neither 
man nor devif 

. As he spoke, two mounted gens-d'armes appeared— *a 
loud shout firom the smugglers gave the salutation — and, in 
an im^t, the whole gang were across the hedges, and 
away mto the thick^planted fields beyond. The gens^ 
d'armef put spur& to their horses, drew their swords, looked 
in a terrible passioQ, and lacked up quairtities of dust,, &aU 
lopped about, up some lanes, down o^ers, swore, quite like 
troopers, and at last rode ofiT in a quiet pace, side by side^ 
having, no doubt, done their duty most faithfully. 

We had not gone far. wheq another official «a<ett«(e of go« 
vemment, one of thos^ infest^ of the Belgie hi^ways, a 
custom-house searcher, p^rempvurily stopp^ ub» and, in no 
very civil mood, ordered us to de8cl(fnd. Then commenced 
a search' of the carriage, of the most rigid nature.^ Every 
hole and comer was looked through and into, mysmaU 
package rumnuiged, as though it cootaiiwd a hogshead of 
brandy^— and we were at last dismissed on our way. 

While this examination went on, I said to the swenled 
ftnd belted inspector — 

« Do you knowi xvi fiiendi that wbfle yeoa am wasting 




your time here widi ffeis empty cabriolet, you ate letttngretl 
gMde esoapeyou in the woods yondfr?* ' ' 

" Never mind that, Sir — ^I know my duty," was his reply* * 

<• And take care 0f your inttrest^^ was my r^tort-^for I 
vnm vexed with the felk>w, and had no doubt of Us being 
Imfted by the smugglers. 

But the naost offeifsive fixture of the roads, were the nu- 
merous huge wooden representations of the crucifinon, 
wluch always appear to me like blasphemous caricatures, 
^hey, nevertheless, excite diierent sensation^ in the coun- 
try people, for at Ihe foot of each of them, one is euie to 
see one or more persons at prayer. As we passed one of 
these, the driver observed, looking at the image — 

<< That iff religion, as they call it. Yery well ! were I 
kingf I would encourage it; for as long as abuiiglingcar- 
penter and a little paint are in the country, I'll engage to 
lule it by the aid of these — the true magistrates of Belgi- 
um. Here is Poperingue — now do you think the burgo- 
master and eschevins have half the authority of that image? 
Not they, I promise you — and to tell the truth, tittle worthy 
of authoHty they are ! Look at this niqe little towji, capa- 
ble of thriviog, if the rich inhabitants had common spirit 
But there are -full a dozen of them with an income of forty 
or fifty thousand francs a-year each — and how do they ap* 
2^y. it? Put it up in a strong box, and live like poor 
Surghers on little or nothing, sm.oking tkenr pipe and drink- 
ing their beer in the pot-house, talking of hops, and playing 
their game of ninepins ! Stieh is a fair specimen of the 
small towns of this country ; and you may see how for civi- 
lization has crept in, when these louts wear bob- wigs, short 
breeches, striped stockings, and brass buckles in their shoes. 
No, the refoitnation of loose pantaloons has not even f&l*- 
ien on them— and how can such a country thrive?" 

After we had baited the oki horse, who ate well, and seem- 
48d as if he could go on at his own pace for evei^ we took 
•gain to the road, for I bad no inducenaent to stay in Pope* 
ringue, and we were soon oa the wdl-paved causeway that 
leads to Ypres. During the two hours, consumed in covers 
iog the two leagues that separate these towns, my compa- 
mw was not idle ; and the following was the material jwrt 
of his most fluent communications. 1 thought it worth not- 
ing down, for I own it really astonished me, coming from 
the source it dkl. His obeervations, al tiie timoy appeared 
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they ' were 8tf> for a reason whicb tbfii reader aiiallbmt in giipd 

time* V 
f^ VfkylSiXj tHe iitct is, that Beigiun is so liule koowa to 

Europe. Its history, its geogn^iUy, the. national charaotert 
lifl^aUJBisuiidenrtood,and thiftt because the'W)ks ^ our 
4kj8 are composed from those of (brmer tinies-^because 
irriters prefer seeing with the eyes of others to the trouble 
of wng the^r own. When an author has prodaamed th|f 
imperatitipnjaidianaticisiB arethe foundations of iihe;B^ 
gic cbai^icter, he thinks he has done every thing. But tet 
us examine the fact, and look back a little. After the fidl 
of the Roman empire this country shared the eonunon fate. 
iDevastated and torn to atoms by its own people, Belguim 
gave birth to that spirit of restlessness, and. we ipay say mu^ 
tinu^ which has been perpetuated even to our days. By and 
by came the Spanish dominaton, and that lasted too long 
mrt tp have iiAuenced our character, and we must cdnfioss 
tint after thr^ hundred vears thai taint is not eflfoctuaUy 
washed away. In the neroic struggle against the granny 
of Spain, Belgium, in making common cause with die Dutch, 
couM not help coming into close contact with them. R^- 
gious differences sepamted them again, and there lemained 
nothingto us from the assodation but a strong dose of ava- 
ri^. The dominion of the House of Austria, our struggles 
for flhorUUved independence, the French Bevelution, and 
the final settlement of our country into an acknowledged 
independent kingdom, must necessarily have all more or less 
influenoed themanneii and the charrcter of the people. It 
18 thus that, formed from so many various elements, they 
bwf a portion of thefibatures which distin^iish each of those 
nations ; and it is the indecision of character consequent 
on this, that gives them a physiognomy so diflftcult to be aeiz- 
ed by tte p^icil of the writer. We are neither Germans, 
Spaniards, nor French* We have picked up from each a 
litde of what is good, and rc(ieeted a gre^ deal that is bad. 
We hajFeTemais^ Belgians, neither more nor less,.with.dl 
that contrarie^ of character ae puzsling to strangmrs who 
hane not studied it If a Belgian appears indifferent and 
coM, it is less from reality then for eoBvenience sake ; lie 
is economical without iMung actually avaricious ; studious 
aadfend of eftse ; unimpaswoaed ; averse to npvelties ; at 
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bnce sober and gluttonous ; modest, yet pesumptuoos ; 
cold in his amours ; and terrible in his enmities — he seem«| 
I must allow, an eternal problem of indecision, and displays 
a plurality of character that exists but in him." 

This wasj I think, the last sentence I heard from my 
lecturer, for an accident happened ta me which I trust may 
not occur to my readers — I fell itist asleep ; and we were 
at the ge^es of Ypres when I awoke* My companion was 
carelessly humming a tune, and when I opened my eyes, he 
** hoped I had had pleasant dreams." I assured him I was 
much edified by the informatten he had given me, and ven- 
tured to express my surprise at all he had uttered. 

*^ Why, Sir,'* said he, with a most consequential and m* 
posing air, ^ the facjt is, I observe a little, think a good deal, 
and sometimes read ; and I am happy to give any informa- 
io my pcfwer to a^tranger whenever I happen to fall in with 
one» This is the Bras d^Or^ the best inn in Ypres. Let me 
set you down here, and bid you farewell ; only recommeiNl* 
' ing you not to stay more than a day or two in tbii»plac^, the 
anhealthincfss of which is proverlnal, as a sickly-)<>oking' 
person, all over Flanders, is called ^ a death's-bciad from 
Ypres.' Adieu, Sir.** 

I returned his civilities in the way most coii^ial to his 
expec^tipns, and we parted excellent fri^^s- 1 had a 
capital dinner, most eomfortaUe lodgin|& and . civil atten« 
dance ; and I strolled out, to pass away tne evening, rather 
than from any particular curiosity abo«t the place. I walk- 
ed round the ramparts, out at one ^^ the gates, and in at ^ 
another, and paid my homage to ihe royal arms, sculptured i 
over it, and was duly appalled by the open*mouthed lions, 1 
each with a bhiaderbuss um^r bis arm, meant, no doubt, to 
inspire a wholesome dread of kingly authority in the myn- 
heers and vrewes of ihe ^neighbourhood, as they came to 
market 

' When I re-entered the town, I stared about, like any 
other stranger, and^ at last discovered a bookseller's shop. 1 
went in, and took up a smart little work called < Tablettes 
Beiges.' The very first sentence of the introduction struck 
me as^ not quite new. I read on, and, to my infinite sur- 
prise, and no small amusement, I found there every word of 
the cabriolet-driver's essay on the national character, and a 
great deal more than he delivered, which the/ogue had got by 
Jieart; and passed for his own ! I could not be angiy with 
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hm : it was m inoocent plagiamia; and Im^iwAf b^ 
thai if evar the autbpr dia^ofara k, 1m» wiU imitata ifV vi- 
dulgaoce, ia aooaideratioo of t^ie very oiigiiial q;»acinitfi of 
national cbaractar offered by the cdfMfit. 
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'TOWNS AND CHURCHES. 



** God mad« aie ooHB^t Mid MSA flMd* aieiowD." 

COWPBB. 

Tbb exterior aapeet of oUiaa»or their maminatiaa imfdy 
«a works of art« has never bad the alighlest charm for me. 
Tha cold admiration which we pm to domes, or apirea, or 
coluv^osy oppresses rather IhaQaxhilamtes us, if semeasso- 
ciatiii24iQk of fe^g does not excite an intereat for the 
^jact* 1 can wander for weeks acrosa a foreign district of 
. country, wi^out seeking acquaintances or wanting socte^. 
The eyerspiV^fing varietieii ef nature give ample occupation 
to tbe mind ; d^ oae day spent alpne in a town ta tntole- 
taUa. ^ is the Xery worst species of sf^tudOv Son it ge- 
nerates discontent ^^th one's own desolatenesa, and envy 
ibr the social interconi^^e which seem» shared by every one 
elsa* We do not cQnsNi^r, eiid console ourselves with the 
fiict, that other strangers t^ labouring under the very same 
feelings that oppress us. Ev^n if they are, we cannot sy m- 
pathii^ with those we do not km^; and in our soli^ry self- 
ishness we only dwell on our own ^Uacomfort 

What is to be dona to obtain o^f 1 To eat one's breidtr 
fast, dinner, and supper ? Then to sk^p away the nigbit ? 
But the intervals between ? ^^ There i^ the nib^" How to 
kill time — the common eQemy-— and to vgive him an etiBy 
and quiet death, the ii^ction of which wiii tie Ught on one's 
conscience. For my own part, I have a regular routine of 
methods, which I follow with aystematic constancy, when- 
ever I happen to find myself in the ifaeary sUuatioii I atliido 
to. I first examiae carcfuHy all the engravings^ bad or in- 
different, that deforate the wails of *' mine ion;" and then 
thumb over aerupulously the lorn old akmoanks, oi ceai^ 



t 

i]ion«filaoe fainph)«l0» yriaUk mvf {by paitieular gt^ luck) 
Iw on ft duc^ shelf, or i» a comer cupboard, i thea isaan* 
ter out into Uie alveelsi diaeardiog all the offioioiiMieas of the 
^rioiiiog aad ragged cioetooi that offer their aid, and alao 
the swaggering assistanoe^ the saucy Yarlot, ycleped on 
the continent commisnonairet who, with a smattering of 
bad £ngUsh, forces his sendees upon each new, coiner. 

JPairly launched into the unexplored intricacies of the 
place, tny first object is, if postiible to hat mystify because a 
quartered an hour maybe laudably consumed in recovering 
my way* I sometimes clamber up the hundred, and heaven 
ki^wshow many steps, of some tower or steeple, and gaze 
over the parapet oa the tiles and slates below me, in great 
wonderment that the tops of all the houses, and the houses 
of all the towns should be so marvellously alike. The con- 
traeled streets and the pigmy passengers only make me' mo- 
ralize on the narrowness and littibness of mankind and 
their waysi but I wanted no such factitious elevation above 
my fellows to impress^ the lesson upon nie« So 4awn I 
go again, not amch the hettisr» and certainly not a, bit the wis- 
er fiw my asoant, and I look up at the buildings I had Just 
bean hxAdng dawn upon, a gazing illustration of the ups 
aatd downs c^ life* . 

But straggling about in tbaikind of way, I oAen chance to 
stumble upon some half-buiied association of history or ro- 
Dumce, or knock my bead agamst some legend or supersti- 
tion, projectiog beyond the crambling walls of an old mansion 
or decaying monument* Tbeie I generally treasure up for af- 
ter manufacture ; and if I eoosiiter them worth any thing, 
I am, at any rate, not idiurlish about their value. I cer- 
tainly have not reaped a feitfle harvest in the towns of 
Belgium. There is, generally speaking, a stagnant air of 
insipidity hanging over Ihem like a d^d. £very attempt 
at gaiety seems abortive ; the discordant vivacity of their 
CartZ(ons-t-thair miserabli attempts at illuminations and fire- 
works. Then the ui^racefiil sameness of female costume, 
and ^tiU mora unpleasant sameness isf female occupation — 
every windeiv in every bouse gumisbed with a languidly in- 
dustrious lair one, knittittg her stoofcing, and prying into the 
nety secrets of iba streetahy means of her pair of lateral 
muiors* 

CiMBehas, those fiMronrile kMapbg phees of my ooun- 
irymeai affiml me but unfirequent saactoavy» in i^ capacity 
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of time-kiner. I am not ov^r feni of expiating that erime at 
the loomeni of its oomoussioo, in. the aides of a catlMtel. 
There is too miich sameness in the decoralioosy the ^lars, 
pictu^, ahartf) and pulpits, to ezotte me; and I have afie« 
ther reason for not caring moch to freqnent the oontinental 
Catholic churches, which has less of propriet3r than ctmour 
propre in it. I make it a rule never to kMik into gukie- 
books be^ehand, for information as to what I ought to look 
at, and what I should admbe. A sort of penrersedess imme- 
diately opposed itself to the dictations of sai^disani Ua/tef 
wherever artd whenever it assails me. But I have some- 
times examtned such oracles afterwards, to find if my on* 
taught notions of beauty or proportion tallied with the re- 
ceived dicta of the learned ; and it has more than once hap- 
pened to 4ne to find that I had wasted much of ray admua<« 
tion, and thrown away my delighted scrutiny on ot^ts per- 
fectly worthless ; while I pass^ by nith indi£^nee or dis- 
approval chef'd^auvres that I ought to have almost iddized. ^ 
Now «n these occasions I invariabfy stuck fiist to my own 
predilection, and laughed the dictators to scorn ; and I get 
into several scrapes, and arguments, and disputes in conse- 
quence. But as I have no pride in the.«ffi»otation^ or the &ct 
of Singnlaritif, I think it better to keep out of the way of such 
mishaps. This, after all, is a puerile reason for not being )a 
church-gazer ; and if I had no better, I should not have re- , 
corded it ; but I have a better,^ at least I think so. In any 
-catholic country, but parttculavly in one so pre-eminently de- 
vout as Belgium^ I feel a considerable objection a^nst 
straggling through the sacred edifices, at all times occupied 
by many pious individuals, to whom the intrusion of heret- 
ical curiosity must appear very indelk^te and indecorous. 
These places of worship are, it is truot open houses, but not 
of entertainmenL Their pietures and statues are placed in 
them not as mere objects of art, but as incitements to devo- 
tion ; and those (and I avow myself one) in whom they pro- 
duce but feelings of a very contrary description, bad better 
leave them unexamined, than force their way through the 
prejudices and piety of a whole |>eople, or, as it may happen, 
the very worthiest- portion of it. Neither do I Kkeithe gor- 
geousness of their temples; their *^ graven tmogtt" caese 
me a painful sensation ; and I^revok from the mental and 
bodily prostration of intelligent christians, in a way that I 
heHeve to be foreign to the true sf^it of their rriig^ and its 
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founder. Still I venerate' religion even in what I think its 
degenera<|r, and I would not wilfully insult or give pain to 
the lowliest fdkatic who thinks he glorifies his Maker by de- 
basing himself: and therefore, it not being my duty to teach 
the d^rence between debasement and Iramiiity, I seldom 
do more than listen under the porch) to the solemn pealings 
of the organs or take a stolen stroll into the body of the build- 
ing, at a very early or late hour, when the shades of twilight ' 
shroud the sacred pile, and a mystical obscurity seems to 
envelop at once the buildingr its occupants, and its purposes. 
For it is not alone to objects of religion that religious edi- 
fices are devoted. Many a worldly or worthless motive, 
brings the mock christian there ; and such scenes have ever 
been considered le^timate situations fbr subjects of ro- 
mance. Veiled nuns and hooded monks are the very staple 
of romantic fiction; and I believe ^at, even at this day, oc- 
correnoes take place under tiie agency of such actors, 
ei|«Mlling in mystery and horror those which the most intre- 
pid kiovdiist has heretofore detailed or invented. Human 
Mturo is, in fact, ever the same ; and if crime does not de- 
crease under the eperatioh 6f civilization and knowledgCi 
there is no reason that it should do so, within a convent's 
watts, from which both are excluded. One circumstance 
came to iny hearing (I wHl not exactly say to my knowledge) 
of Yeoeat occurrence, ^md I believe of no doubtfhl authentir 
oity. 'I will venture -to rdate, without exactly vouching for 
it; but it was told to me as fact, and was publicly betieved 
to be sQi^h. 
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THE CONVENT CBJUL* 



On a bleak and gloomy momiog in the month of M arelr^ 
1827, two travellers walked op the aisle of the qhurch of 

St. ', in one of the chief towos of the NetherlaiKls« 

They were evideotly strangers, oot only to the pkooy which 
they gazed at with curiosity, but to tm manners and {eel- 
ings of the congregation, for they were observed to walk 
carelessly past the BtnUur^ without dipping their fingera in 
the blessed water ; nor did they bend their knees as they 
crossed before the altar, while they caretesBly sat down, on 
two of the rush-bottomed chairs, with high backs and a 
ledge on the upper bar, intended for the support of the koflido 
ing pious, and the prayer-books used m their devotiona* . 

The strangers produced no books, .nor did they evipee 
any profound respect for the celebration of the service, 
vhich inspired such reverence in those around them. The 
half-uttered expressions and myatical attitudes of the priest, 
the shrill responses of the boys who ** served the mass,'' 
the tinkling of the bel), which was echoed by the beating on 
the breasts of the assembly, and even the elevation of the 
Host, which caused the heads of the crowd to bend in 
awful humility to the earth, failed to excite in the strangers 
any thing beyond a listless gaze of wonderment, or a ca- 
sual smile, while an expjression of blended compassion and 
contempt seemed to play round their lips* 

Still there was nothing of actual levity in their manner ; 
nothing, in iihort, which any liberal-minded devotee (if suph 
things are) might not have excused in the bearing of two 
heretics, unaccustomed to Roman Catholic rites, and act- 
ing from the impubes of inexperience and youth. For 
they were both young, under iive-and-twenty ; - and fliey 
had that ireckless and independent aur which muks Ihe citi- 
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zens of a free country. Tbey were^ in fact, Americaiis, 
who whh a Ml fund of health, money, and ardour for va- 
riety, and a soffioiant acquaintance with modem language, 
had juflt arrived in Europe, and were starting oh their jour- 
ney io quest of knowledge and adventUpes. 

They had landed a day or two before at Ostend, from 
London, and this was their fir^t visit to a Roman Catholic 
church, in a Roman Catholic country. 

But although the celebration of mass seemed little to 
interest or excite either of the strangers, they were both, 
and one of thto particularly, affected in no slight degree, 
by the appeiurmice of six or eight nuns, who belonged to a 
convent which a(i|]Oined the church, and who were seated 
high apart from the rest of the congregation, in a half-con- 
cealed gallery appropriated to their sole use, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the altar. 

But these religieuses ^$eemed not to shrink entirely from 
observation. They were mostly young ; but, with one ex- 
ception^ they did not possess any powerful attraction, be- 
yond what was associated Wkh their interesting, and to the 
strangers^ their romantie profession* We may easily imagine 
the effect produced upon the republioai^s, alive to every il- 
lustration of European pictwreipieness, as they listened to 
the solemn peding of the organ, gazed xm the antique pile, 
and fixed their minds, as well as ; thehr observation, on the 
group of devoted females, more interesting than all by which 
they were surrounded. But the friends differed in cha- 
racter. One was calm, caksuIaUng, and cold : tiie other 
ardent, susceptible, and enthusiastic. .The one looked on 
the nuns as he would have observed a series of historical 
paintings, as documents of nnmnerB and customs, the origin 
lUid e&ets of which he employed himself m tracing. The 
other entered into the contemplation of ** the sisters'' with 
all die warmth of flesh-and-Mood excitement, mused on 
their abandontneat af the worid, and would have pierced the 
secret recessea of thdr hearts. 

Ha was, however, after a short time, roused to a more mi- 
nute and persomd train of thought, by observing, beyond any 
possibiUfy of dottbti'that one of the nuns, who had most 
pretensions to beauty, fixed her looika upon hkn with an un- 
common intenaanesa, and in a manner so remarkable, as to 
causa him atlaagtii coaMderalde embarrassaient. There 
was sodMCbipg io the aqvcmionof her comittnance; and in 



ihm dMaramied fcnitii^ oS her pze, that made liim almott 
shudder. She was haodeome certainly. Her fealorea were 
ref^ilar and marked ; Imt ahewae pde to 8aUo«mea8« aod 
her dark eyei had a reedeieoeee of motioiit that seemed 
caused by an unquiet nwd; 

Tfaeyom^ American gradually recovered* fmnt his em- 
barrassmeat, hut he scarcely regained his self^-pessessioo, 
for the feelii^ which succeeded were somewhat bewilder^ 
ing* Tanityt the natinal weakness of a youthftd mind, con- 
scious that it was allied to a handsome person, began to work 
strongly on the feelifigs of the stranger, and hn heart hound* 
ed, anid his head aeemed to swim round, at the thought that 
his appearance had excited some irresistible leadenieas m 
the breast of the nun. The notion that she had fixed h«r 
thoughtson him, in (Mfeference to his fitend who sat beside 
him, gratified him in a double sense ; and his bosom being 
thus softened by the inward workings of 8eU*lo?e,' became 
more susceptible to the impressioss stamped on it by ano- 
ther. The consequence was, that he began to fancv an ii»- 
terest stronger and deeper tfa^ he really (kh ; and gmng 
himself up to thedelmdon, be bad no doobt of the exist^enoe 
of a secret and unaecountable sympathy between himseif 
and the reitgituH* 

He felt his cheeks ^w, and he gaive to his looia the 
tenderest expresoion of *iv)iioh ihey^ were capable* He saw 
an answering flash rias o« the pallid brow of the nan, and 
a smiley that thrilled through him — ^but not with umnixc^ de- 
light-<^-l4ayed for an Instant on her cokmrtess lips. Her 
eyes then sank down, and her ihce resumed its cdm^md 
sculptttred look. 

He stiU fixed on her his fiwcteted gaoe ; yet wld^he 
did so, asliangemiBBtnneofsedsatiens^ crowded upon him. 
Did she abeady lov6 himf CouM tUu be possttle^t and 
was her present ddwucast air/ the effect of the stn^le 
whKh modestyhad sustained against p$/uiim1 Then ^e 
might be unhappy — ill treated*^-4ynmniiaed o?er; and ehe 
might havo fix^ hersuppKant hopes on' him lor pmtee^on 
and redress. But -again,' some dark and tMaabeMos dew 
sig9 inight haye iwompt^lier magnetlis gttief > The last 
misgirkigtihe' instantly abandoned, asumaanlymid mipist. 
But onef pctiot was^eeitahi^'Hihe ' hail fixed upoHbim^inA' 
madMd and singufaw way ; she had aeknchrM^liiif lookas 
aadieplied Gotham r he wiai ao fiur^omttMed>aad efatwm^ 
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^ramised. Tbete might be risk in following ap the adven* * 
ture— hut it might lead to happioess-^or what is coMidived 
80 by the unbridled ardour, of warm and yosthful hearts; 
and come what might, he resolved not to shrink from the 
result. 

Absorbed in these agitating reflections, he did not remark 
die priest quitting the altar and entering the vei^iy, nor the 
congregation one by one departing from the chureh. He 
only saw the one object of his deep attention, and he did not 
eVen observe that her companions had left their places, and 
that she alone occupied the gallery. 

His friend, who had for some minntes closely watched 
him, at length recalled him to recollection ; and in a sup- 
pressed tone rallied him on his reverie, and on the intense 
manner in which he gased on the remaining aun, who seem- 
ed buried in the depth of devotion. Thus roused, and 
brought to himself, the young man prepared to accompany 
his friend, ashamed of the seriousness which he had betray- 
ed, and which he (elt that he could not shake off. 

They were on the point of quitting their places and re- 
tiring from the almost deserted church ; the friend of the 
young lover, for so we must call him, had turned round and 
made /a few steps in the direction of the door, and the lover 
himself was about to follow, when his parthig look at the 
nun was answered by an imploring glance from her quick 
raised eyes, and a momentary, but intelligil^e motion with 
her finger tbat he should remain. 

These ambiguous communtcatioas made him stait, and 
almost tremble. He could not comprehend, nor had he lime 
to «piestion the paolJTes of the nun. He bad promptly to 
form his decision — and he at once resolved to stay ; he 
therefore stepped quickly afler his friend--avowed his inten- 
tioo to linger a little longer in the church — received with a 
smile the bantering caution which told him to beware — and 
then, 419 his friend went out, , he sauntered awhile op and 
derwn the aisles, in apparent examiaatien of the pictures and 
statues ; and in a little while he was satisfied that tho 
church was wholly deserted, exoept by himself and the ob- 
ject of his growing soficitude. 

He felt an awkward anxiety to address her ; but there 
was ai^ awfuhiess in her bearing tbat irreeistibly repelled 
him, and he felt himscAf eompldtely the creature of her will* 
She threw an occasional iooki in reply to his impatient 

Tot. n.-^K 
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glancest which told him he must suppress his impetoosiljr 
and wait her pleasure. He resigned himself willingly to 
the course of the adventure, every moment adding to his 
excitement, and a tumult of wild sensations revelling in his 
breast 

After some time his fascinator rose slowly from the place 
where she had so long knek ; and descending hy a back 
stair from the private gallery, she passed by the rear of the 
grand altar ; and once more took a kneeling posture in a 
narrow, recess opposite a little shrine, where burned a single 
lamp. He followed her movements, encouraged, painfully, 
by her doubtful smile, and the suppressed gesture, which 
pointed out to him the position near her which she wished 
him to take. 

He at length leaned against a pillar, his bands folded 
across, and as if in close observation of a fine statue of the 
Yvgin, and within a few yards of the real object of his 
almost breathless attention. 

With her head low bent, and inclined towards him, while 
she turned over her beads with much apparent devotion^ she 
asked him, in a deep whisper, 

<< Do you understand French V* 

** Tes/' murmured he. 

« Do you speak it ?" 

<< Not sufficiently to express your influence on me.'' 

This was answered by her wonted smile—'' Good Crod, is 
it satisfaction or triumph /" thought the American. 

<< If you can see any thing in me to interest you," con- 
tinued she, ** are you inclined to do me a service ?" 

^* Am 1 \^ replied he, with energy— " try me — put me to 
the proof!" 

** It is no trifle," said she, solemnly. 

<* Any thing is trifling that can enable me to s^rve yoo ; 
for any thing short of death commaqd me!" 

<' And if , death did cross your path in this adventure 1" 
exclaimed she, with a full expression of voice, and a piercing 
solemnity of look. 

<< By Heavens Pd spurn even it," cried he ; << you have 
exalted me to a pitch of excitement, I know not how or 
wherefore." 

<< You are an enthusiast !" said she, a somewhat more 
fioRen^ expression ji^lending in her 9mile. 
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^^ I know not what I am ; but it is vou who have made 
kne so, be it what it may. I am new in this country — I seem 
to walk in enchantment — I swear myself yours !" 

Here irresistibly followed the impulse which bade him to 
kneel down, and he directed looks as fond and thoughts as 
fervent at his neighbour nun as ever devotee could have 
meant for the pretended object of her present worship. The 
nun smiled one final smile of ghastly solemnity. The Ame- 
rican could less than ever read its meaning. She had evi- 
dently a great purpose in view. She had selected him for 
her agent — he was bound to her he knew not how. 

<< I am satisfied with you," resumed she. '< I believe you 
to be a man of honour ; and that fine person and striking 
face cannot be allied to an ignoble soul : I feel myself safe 
in your hands. You perceive that the rules of my order are 
not the strictest ; but their discovered infringement is ruin; 
and I am now infringing them. I can speak to you no more 
at present — 1 have run a fearful risk. But meet me outside 
that little portal to-night at nine. I will admit you punctual- 
ly as the clock strikes. Yespers will be over, and the church 
hi solitude. You must not speak ; but trust to me : follow 
me, and count on my gratitude." 

« May I, then, hope ?" 

<' You may hope every thing from a grateful woman, who 
admires you, and must love you, if you serve her as she ex- 
pects.'' 

<< Enough— you must run no further risk — at nine I wOl 
be at the little portal.'' 

'< Adieu !" murmured she, in a sofl tone ; and in a minute 
the American had led the church. 

As he passed away in high exultation, and just as he turn- 
ed one of the massive buttresses which supported the vene- 
rable pile, a man, in a sort of half-official uniform, armed 
with a sword, turned his eyes frdm an advertisement pasted 
against the wall, and fixed them on the American. 

** A word with you, Sir, if you please," said he, in tole- 
rable French, taking off his threO'Comered and orange- 
cockaded hat. 

'* What can you have to say to me, my friend T" asked 
the American, in a haughty and somewhat abstracted air. 

** Why, just this much, Sir ; that, as a stranger, you ought 
to be cautious of your conduct. Your indecorous and flip- 
pant manner during the celebratk)n of mass has made you a 
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marked man ; and tha friendahip of an agent of the poBce^, 
wiUiog to protect you, is not perhaps to be apumed." 

*^ Ob, I am quite equal to mj own protection in all cases 1'^ 
proudly r^ied the stranger. He was in that state of nnnd 
that ndkes a sanguiae man think every thing muit go well 
with bitn> and that it would be a disgrace, even in difficulty^ 
to look for the help of others. Besides, he thought this man 
n^ght, perhapis, be some impostor, lying in wait for foreign- 
919, to extort money from them under false threats of danger 
and vaia proanies of support. « Tou may, pass on," said 
the American. 

^ Ton may repent this !" replied the other. 



CHAPTER n. 

Ts» American found hia countryman awaitfaig him at the 
hotel ; and, after a few preliminary arrangements of tfaoughti 
suited to the important occasion, he told him every thing 
that had passed, from the time he bad quitted him in the 
church, until he had himself left it in the sole tenantry of 
the 4nysterious nun. 

The friend, on hearing this confession, felt perhaps, at 
first, a slieht sensation of jealousy and envy, at the better 
fortune or his companion. But as they were sincerely at- 
tached to each other, and had started under a fair agreement 
of non-interference in their mutual adventures, that Reeling 
passed lightly over, and only left an anxiety for the perfect 
safety of his fellow traveller. 

He did not exactly like the aspect of the affiiir. There 
was too much romaoi^ in it, if real^ too much trickery, if 
prBtMnce^ to suit his steady temperament and well regulated 
habits. He thought it » strange in any way ; although be 
could not help admitting that his friend was a striking sort of 
feUloY^f one likely to inspire a feeling more ihvm ordinary, In 
a woman accustomed to adventure, and having an object in 
view. It was then again possible that all this parade about 
doing her some secret service might be merely meant to 
lieat'his imagination and inflame his feelings. But what if 
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the really had some quarrel to avenge, and that she had art- 
fully worked on him, and meant further to do so, to involve 
him in some matter of serious danger? The friend turned 
tAl things studiously in his mind ; while the principal care- 
lessly paced the room with buoyant heart, and thinking (if 
he thought at all) that nothing could thwart his success, or 
mar his coming happiness. 

Never did day pass heavier or seem longer than did this 
to the lover. Hours and half hours, as they soUnded their 
monotonous chimes from the various belfries, sending out 
the same tones of tedium and delay, worked him up to a fit 
of net'vous fermentation. His friend did all he could to 
^lay it, but he participated himself in the anxiety, which, 
spurred them on, while it seemed to retard them from the 
end of the adventure. 

Every plank of the boarded and sanded salon which they 
occupied, Wbq paced in unreckonable repetitions. Every 
possible method to hasten the wings of time vainly employ- 
ed. At length all in-door efforts being exhausted, a walk 
without was proposed, acciopted, and undertaken. But 
scarcely had the friends sallied forth, when they were as- 
sailed by/various insulting symptoms, from a group of boys^ 
Among whom some men were intermingled, who seemed to 
have lain in wait for, and were now resolved to annoy them. , 
The loyer walked on for some time, unconscious of what 
passed around him, for he was of that fearless spirit that 
'does nol anticipate danger, and he never thought of the 
wamingtii of the police agent. Besides which, he was at 
the moment borne far away, on the wings of the abstraction 
to which he bad delivered up his mind* ' 

His friend was more observing -and sensible of peril, 
though a firm and decided man at the time of its approach. 
He therefore spoke to his absorbed companion, and asked 
him if he could account for the evident marks of hostile 
feeling in the conduct of the persons near them. 

** Not I," replied he. " I neither observed them) nor 
think them worth observation. I suppose they are only 
venting their curiosity, for we can have excited no other 
feeling." 

^< I differ with you, my. friend. The expression of those 
faces means more than that, ^nd some of those fellows are 
iButtering some insolent jargon. Yonder, however, is a 
man in an official dress, one of the police, perhaps ; it 

K2 
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would be mm to poioursekei under ius protae^a, I dunki 
for BO gloiy 18 to be gained tn a contest here.^ 

*^ Tesy that is the very leliow wbo told roe I was a marked 
man, and <iflbred to tak^ care of me. I now remember 
him," 
«'< A mailed meo ? For what V* 

** For not having been devout enough at mass, I believe.'' 

^'Indeed ! then we must be cautious. We stand on pe^ 
riloas giouad ; for if notice has been taken by this bigotted 
peof^ of any indoconim in our bearing, it mi^t go bard 
with us. I will speak to fliat map* whom you se^n to 
sH^t so much.'* 

so sayings the cantious traveller at once approached the 
poUoe dncer» atid addressed him ; but he received nearly 
the same sort of reception which his fH(^ had lately given 
to the municipal object of his applicati9i^> The fellow ptit 
on a fierce air» and rcfplied to the request that he would not 
sufier two foreigners to be insulted by a parcel of raga- 
muffins, 

** Ajy note that my assistance is required, yeu*are both ei- 
vflenouffh ; but yini may ikew take oare of yourselves* and 
let your uiend suffer forhj^ haughty rejection of my offers J^ 

<< My good fellowt" replied the American, <' you must.at- 
t^ute any thing in the manners of that gentleman to his 
imperfoct knowledge of the habits of this countryi and of 
the language perhaps. I apologize for him,. and request 
that you wUl now* without he^ita^, just walk with u& to 
our hotel." 

With these words be stamped an in^>ression on the police- 
man's hand, which lefl its tangible mark there- aa he dosed 
his Angers upon it ; that impression, which, foUowmg such 
a discourse to such a person, ks like the sea) upon a letter, 
giving authentioity and cOnsequeqce to all that baa gone be-^ 
fore. 

^< Well, ril tell you so lar," said the polie^-mani ftding 
the amount of the piece of money, which he did not deign 
to look at, << you are a civit and &ir-6poken gentlemaHy and 
m not refuse your request. I'll walk wiCtL you, and nothing 
shall happen to ^cm, I promise you. Let your prpud com- . 
penion'me care of himself, as I said befora ; I toM him he 
might repent his incivility^ and he may yet." 

«WeU, thwii" said the. American^ "M just take him 



under the arm, for I must nol desert bioiy you know, and you 
will keep close to me." 

He accordingly took his friend's arm in his, and extricated 
him from the gatfiering crowd, in reply to whose insults he 
threw looks of most ariatoonitical, republican conteiapt; 
and» ^corted as agreed upon, they soon regained their hotel. 
Arrived there, these late ocounrences were soon forgotten by 
the most prominent actor in the events I am recording. His 
mind reverted to the one object of its anxieties, and fixed 
itself upon it His friend, who saw what had just passed in 
a more serious view, resolved that the result of his compa- 
nion's adventure once over, they should immediately quit the 
place ; apd he accordingly desired post-horses to be in readi« 
nesfi for thmr carriage at a very early hour the next morning. 

This point arranged, dinner Was ordered unusually early, 
to break the tediousness of the unemployed day ; and ilo 
sooner was It dispatched than the (Viends regretted it was 
not to come over again, as the vacant hours of evening 
seemed to gape before them like the m^uth of some drear 
and unexplored cavern* To add to the discomfort of the 
situfttimi, the decline of day was accompenied by most ^s- 
mal weather. Raii^and hail rattled against the windows, 
jmd gusts of wind swept mournfully through the streets. 

One resource alone was left to the friends — wine ! and to 
that genial comforter and eare-kilier they betook themselves. 
They drank freely and fairly by their coal fire ; and In the 
warmth of conversation they soon became inattentive to, 
and undisturbed by, the intrusive pattering against the closed 
shutters, ai|d the boisterous swell of the increasing stomu 
Their conversation, following the capricious course which 
imagination suddenly turned mto, reverted to home, to old 
friends, dear connexions* and early days, wheg, happily, 
innooent of the fierce joys.of manhood, the unreckoned years 
flew by. In these ftr and bygone recollections the matter 
of the moment was for a while forgotten ; and hour after 
hour chimed out, astonishing the friends at their quick sua* 
cession. At length the earliest clock struck nine. The 
lover, whose temporary abstraction to other days and distant 
, scenes had not left hum unwatchfld of the tctual march of 
time, knew that although nio^ o'clock was sound$df half 
past eight was mfoitf— half an hour being thi^s, according to 
the hnbit of the Belgian belfrieq^ fmnouncedjin advancoy for 
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some better reason, no doubt, than the mo^ obvioas one — 
to puztle the heedless, «nd tantalize the watchfal citizen. 

The lover sprang from his chair, startling his friend from 
a reverie of borne and happiness. But he quickly under* 
stood the cause of the abrupt movement, and he prepared 
to accompany th^ adventurer as far as he might, consistent 
with propriety (if I may apply the term in such a case) and 
with prudence^ as regaitled the safety of his friend. There 
was a full half hour to spare befi>re the time of rendezvous, 
and the friend 4iressed strongly, but unsuccessfully, the use- 
lessness of quitting the hotel, and braving the storm, which 
raged more violently than ever, before the few minutes re- 
quired to reach the church. But, warmed anew with wine, 
and all the ardent feelings of his nature in action, he cared 
alike for weather or advice, and in spite of both he put on 
his hat, and threw his cloak around him, declaring that fur- 
ther delay was intolerable, and that he mwt be gone. 

His friend, finding him determined, also equipped himself 
for going out, and a sharp contest immediately took place on 
the question, which answered admirably the friend's object, 
to gain time. The lover insisted on his friend's rematoiflg 
at home, smiling at the notion dC danger, and protestiDg 
strongly against another partaking the unpleasantness of an 
adventure the happiness of which he could not share. The 
friend, however, was obstinate, in his turn ; and the contest 
ended in both leaving the house together, and makins their 
way, through all the obstructions of wind, rain, and darKness, 
to the gloomy mass of building which the lover recognized 

as the church of St. ; and they took their station in 

one of the most cohered recesses, formed by the projection 
of the grotesque and ancient architecture. 

In this imperfect shelteryehivering in cold and wet, they 
felt the heavy minutes brush past them with thehr leaden 
wings. No object was abroad, save the figure of a man 
who twice crossed the nook they were concealed in, but of 
whom they could distinguish nothing more. 

At length the first stroke of the ninth hour came hollow- 
ly borne towards them, by a descending gust of wind. The 
lover seized his friend's hand, pressed it in nervous, yet tri- 
upophant agitation, whispered farewell ! as faintly as if the 
divine walls mig^t divine his secret in the word, and rapiifly 
stepped in the direction of the little portal, at some paces 
distant, round aa angular projection. For a moment bis 
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^end remained motioDleBis bqt recovering himselfy he fol- 
lowed, with long and cautious strides, the fiyiog footsteps 
that guided him on. Be was in an instaat close to the lov- 
er, and giving his strained observaticMB to the portal, which 
be could bai-ely distinguish, be saw it darkly open, just wide 
enough to admit Ihe anxious expectant who rapidly glided 
in. It was instantly closed again ; and the friend, with a 
feeling of heaviness and oppression, he could neither suc- 
cessfully combat nor account for, turned from the church as 
the ninth stroke was hurriedly borne away into the clouds by 
the rude blast that rioted through the towers and turrets. The 
same figure that had crossed them before now passed still 
closer to him ; and exclaiming, loud enough to silence the 
roaring wind, ** "^Take care of yourself— you had been better 
at your hotel !" — ^it disappeared in the gloom. 

'^ This does look like danger of some secret kind," 
thought the American, as he vainly attempted to pierce the • 
darkness in the direction which the figure took. '' I must 
if possible know more ;" and he instantly followed with the 
intention of stopping and questiomog it« But his attempt 
was vain. Favoured by iha deep ^oom, Uie figure had 
turned into some of the narrow lanes close to, the church, 
and was no where to be seen. 

^' Take care of myself!" exclaimed the American. ** If 
I have need of care, how much more has my brave and 
reckless friend I No, I must not see my hotel again until he 
is free from this affair. Here will I ws^h for his return. I 
am not worse off than the sentries who pace the unsheltered 
raoDparts — this is my post.". 

He regained the little portal, and buttoning his large tra- 
veiling coat tightly about bim, he stood close under the 
porch, which protected him firom the straight falling rain, 
but by no means againe^ the sudden and violent squalls 
which at times gathered the rain like a shroud, as they 
swbpt along, and dashed it id a Uquid sheet full against the 
vduntary sufferer. In a short time he was thoroughly 

(nched, and so benumbed with cold, that he was fain to 
qi^it his station, and move about in open exposure to the 

»rm, to force his blood to circulate, and give action to his 

unped lim^. 

\n this comfortless state of body, which was however un- 
heeded in the increasing agitation of his mind, the staunch 
anxious friend continued to pace, close before the portal^ 
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while the dumes told three timefl over tbeur half hour^^ 
monotonous attempt at melody. The quarter of the town 
where stood the church, was inhabited almost entirely by 
the poorer orders of the people, and one by one the lights 
had disappeared from their wretched dwellings. It was 
near eleven o'clock, and all was desolate : the rain had 
ceased, the wind had died away, and the American almost 
wished for the fierce fellowship of the storm once more, in 
preference to the dismal calm, which, spite of his natural 
intrepidity, made bim shudder. 

Almost exhausted by mental and bodily agitations he had 
actually resolved to strike for admittance at the portal ; and 
in case of failure in that attempt to acquire intelligence of 
his friend, he determined to demand the assistance of the 
military guard, which he had observed to be stationed in the 
chief square of the town. 

For the purpose of putting the first of these resolutions 
into efiect, he approached the portal, and raised the little 
knocker, but his hand refused to strike. A feeling crossed 
his mind of the objection to so direct and personal an in-> 
terference. He thought that it ntiight give ofience to his 
friend, who was perhaps after all in perfect safety, and oiAy 
detained by the happy consequences of his adventure. It 
might compromise the safety— the life even— ^f the female 
concerned. It was perhaps indecorous, premature, unne- 
cessary. He paused, and resolved at length to wait still 
half an hour, before he took any more decided step than 
to continue his watching. 

He accordingly recommenced his steady pace, and had 
scarcely made three or four turns, when he heard the hinges 
of the portal slowly sound. He instantly placed hims$elf 
close, but concealed from view^ The portal was open\ed 
and shut, with the greatest speed, and (he least possilble 
noise. The figure of his friend was visible to the anxiMus 
American, and he rejoiced at his return from that placeJ of 
peril, and was only restrained by a sense of delicacy frlom 
abruptly accosting, and congratulating him. He was qiiWe 
close behind him, and he observed bim to move forwaAii 
hurriedly, but not with that light and easy movement whifli 
marked his usual carriage. The friend stepped on, and nl» 
astonished and grieved to distinguish, almost beyon-flt 
doubt, that the lover bore beneath his cloak, and suppo^Had 
on his shoulder, a burthen, which firom its length and g^H^ 
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xal s[faape was, as well as he could form a j^udgment, a hu* 
iiia4 form* 

TJhis 'discovery, or alipost certain conjecture, perplexed and 
^listressed him greatly. The imprudence, the risk, in carry- 
ing off this nun, and intruding such an embarrassment on their 
travelling arrangements, appeared unwise, ill-considered, 
and unpardonable in the highest degree. But his first im- 
pulses of angry regret were suppressed by the forgiving 
friend, and he determined to follow closely the movements of 
the offender to be able to judge what were his plans and in- 
tentions. He accordingly kept on his track, just near 
enough to run no risk of losing him, nor of being in bis 
turn counter-watched, either by the lover or the prize he 
carried. He easily perceived there was little danger of the 
latter observing him, for the cloak was kept carefully cover- 
ing the head, which reclined loosely on the bearer's shoul- 
der. He heard not even a whisper, as they went along, 
and he felt something solemn, and even unholy, in the si- 
' lence, unbroken but by the heavy tramp of his mend's foot- 
steps under his sacrilegious burthen. 

After a little time, in which they traversed several by- 
streets, through which the lover passed, as though he had 
been directed well, they reached one of those canals with 
which the town abounded, and the lover unhesitatingly de- 
scended one of the flights of steps, which facilitate the 
landing of goods from the barges, and the embarkation of 
persons employed. 

'< Heavens !" exclaimed the watchful friend to himself, 
*^ can he be wild enough to bear her off at night, in some 
open boat — God knows where ! Where or how will tiiis ad- 
venture end ?" 

He placed himself close to the quay wall, and looked over 
the parapet. He saw his friend on the steps ; there was no 
boat of any kiqd stationed near or in sight — ^yet the lover 
continued to descend ! 

^* What can this mean t what frantic feat can be destined 
to conclude this affiiir ?" muttered the careful guardian, as 
^e watched with intense interest ; and a$ he watched, he 
observed the object of his care to disencumber himself of 
bis burthen ; a figure in black emerged from beneath the 
ploak, and a heavy plunge in the stagnant water was the 
^signal of its disappearance. 

The perpetrator of this appallmg deed fanmediately as. 
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ceaded the steps. The shocked witness felt hiis blbbcl^^ ^ 
curdting through his yeins. His eye seemed dot^ly f^^'^ 
on his retreating friend, and on the rippled suf face of -^ 
watdr where the body sank. The American could not swinii 
or he would have suffered no hesitation in the course to b^ 
pursued. He was therefore obliged to gaze in motionless 
horror, and the safety of his friend kept him mute, for to 
call (pT assistance , was to reveal the murderer ! He felt 
himself, therefore, as it were, an involuntary accomplice in 
the deed; but it was no time for acute reflection. The 
figure of his friend was rapidly passing away ; and as he 
turned from the fatal spot to follow him, he saw the water 
soflly and silently closing over its hidden prey. 

He quickly gained upon his friend, who, to bis astonish- 
ment, took the direct road to the hotel. They arrived there 
at the same moment ; and they recognised each other with* 
oat exchanging a word. A simultaneous pressure of the 
hand was their 6nly salutation ; and the friend shuddered to 
feel, that the one he clasped was coM and clammy. The 
door opened to their summons, and they mounted together to 
their chamber. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Thk mutual agitation of the young men kept them for 
some minutes silent. The desperate appearance of the un- 
fortunate /over, if we still must so distinguish him, was quite 
dreadful to his friend : he looked like a man half drunk| 
half dead ; the upper part of his face, his brow, and cheeks, 
were flushed ; a flood of perspiration was on his forehead ; 
and his eyes stared wildly, as k bodily pain was joined with 
mental agony. His lips were livid and contracted, and all 
around them, above and below, with his chin and jaws, were 
paUkl, while in two or three places, broad marks of blooil 
lay 00, and changed the expression of, his countenance. 

Seeing that his friend gazed at him with such an expres. 
•sion of terror, he started from his seat, rushed towards th« 
^Qcdung-gGw diat hung above the mantle-piece, andcon^ 
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ii]|nilsivdy sjHrioging back, uttered ia a voiee that thrilled 
QHQtbrough his friend — 

1 *^0h, God! his blood is on my face, bat not on my 

f hands. Look — ^look— they are unstained ! Oh let me wipe 

' out these firightful marks !'* and, with frantic ^nxiety,.he de-* 

luged bis face with water, until he had successfully cleared 

the blood away. 

^^My friend, my friend! what does all this mean ?'' cried 
. his agitated companion ; ^ for HeaYen*s sake, relieve my 
anguish*— what has happened to you — what fatal result ?" 

^^ Hush, hush !^' replied the other ; ^ give me a moment's 
time-^you shall know all — every thing that I may tell. Sit 
down — I must begin regularly and as collectedly as I can.'^ 

He placed hitnself beside his friend, close to the fire, the 
blj^se f^om which threw i^ lurid flash to mix with the wild 
and varied colouring of his face ; and it gave to him alto- 
gether a look of more than human awfblness and horror. 

^^ I lefl you, my friend, as the clock struck ftme-^that fatal 
and accursed hour, which sounded the kpell of my happi- 
ness, and began the misery of my life !*' It was in these 
words the unfortunate young man commenced his recital. 
He trembled as he spoke, and looked fearfully round the 
room ; his friend caught the contagion, and listened with ter* 
rified attention as he continued. 

^^ My blood was on fire ; the wine I had drunk worked 
fiercely in my brain ; and the novelty, the wildness, and the 
pQril of the adventure; wound me up to a pitch of frenzied 
enthusiasm. I was fit for any thing — I only wanted a 
tempter-^and there was cme at hand ! — I followed her, hold- 
ing her robe in trembling agitation— she spoke not, nor did 
(. We walked through the cloisters of the church, cau- 
tiously, and on tip-toe ; yet the echoes of our steps sounded 
through the vast building. It was utterly dark. I could 
aclirce restrain myself from seizing my conductress in my 
arms — but the sacred place was soon violated ! By winding 
stairs and narrow passages we passed through the pre- 
cincts of the church, and reached the secret way to the 
convent cells.' We entered hers — Oh, God I how that little 
space has become my world of recollection, of remorse, of 
horror ! — We entered her cell. All was silent as death — the 
sisterhood slept, or perhaps performed their guilty orgies in 
secrecy like II*. 

*^ A little lamp glimmered before a ^crucifix and skull (hat 
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stood upon a table. Two coarse chairs completed the for- 
niture — a bed stood in a recess, concealed by a dark curtain 
— God of Heaven, why was that curtain ever drawn I 

^^ She instantly lighted two tapers and illuminated her 
deeply expressive countenance. ' Her eyes glowed like 
brilliants — that awful smile curled her lip — ^in short, she 
looked to me divine, more than woman !'' 

** My dearest friend," interrupted his companion, ***you 
are unwell ; restrain yourself for the present ; you require 
repose — you speak with difficulty." 

*' No, no, 'tis nothing — let me go on — I am agitated, but 
no more — 1 will finish my detail. I cannot, if I would, 
repeat all that 1 spoke or she replied. The foolish ravings . 
of a man half mad, or the confiding converse of a woman — 
of any woman — are not to be told ! But should I keepfifSth 
with her ?— What has she driven me to ? The time flew 
past — she was divine — I, excited beyond manly endurance, 
pressed her to seal my happiness — she reminded me of my 
vow. I swore — how deeply, how blasphemously I swore ! — 
that I was ready to do her bidding. 

" ' You are !' cried she : ' then drink to the safe end of 
your enterprise ! The cell of a nun is not unfurnished for a 
lover's indulgence !' With these words she produced wine — 
I gulped down bumper after bumper, and I felt my head 
swim in a fiercer round than ever, and I clasped the nun in 
my arms. * Hold !' cried she, ' not yet — you must first per- 
form your task.' 

^' I am ready*" replied I, *^for aught you can require, or 
man accomplish — speak." Her looks here took a new ex- 
pression — awful, and dark, and desperate !' — ^ You will not 
fail ?^ she asked, and her words seemed to rattle in her throat 
— the look and the tone were in terrific unison. ' Put me to 
the test,' exclaimed I, in furious and iriipassioned agitation. 
^ Strain your nerves then to their boldest stretch — you, have a 
dark, and dismal task to do — ^nothing to excite your manly 
spirit — nought to stir up your young blood. My wrongs 
are already atengedL — ^you have but to hide the victini and 
the deed in equal oblivion. Look here — firmly and boldly I' 
with these words she drew back the dark, coarse curtiun of 
her bed. — Oh ! what a thrill oif agony shot through me as I 
gazed. The dead body of a priest, in his professional cos- 
tume, lay stretched on the bed. His face pronounced him 
to be young. — ^Twoor three wounds were gapinj^ in his 
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breast and side — ^his features, were distorted—- his eyes wide 
fitahng — ^his moiith unclosed. Icould nbt, for somp moments, 
turn my looks away.- I felt frozen to the ^pot. At length 
I k>oked at her. Her face was almost black with strained 
emotion. All the dark passions of the soul seemed strug- 
ghng to give it the gloomiest and most hideous expression. 
I felt at the ihoment nothing but disgust and .dread ; for I 
confess it, I thought at the instant I stood by some fiend in 
human form. 

*' ♦ Well,' said flhe, with demoniac imperiousness ; ' now 
to fulfil your tow. Take that basd body in your arms, bear 
it hence, and fiingit into the first canal.' 

^^ I thought I should have sunk on the floor ; nothing . 
could have been so hateful and revolting to me. Five minutes 
before I could have performed any thing. Murder itself 
would not have arrested my frantic passion. But now, all 
was changed, and^ chilled, and paralyzed ; and this cold- , 
blooded participation in the dreadful deed was beyond my 
pawjw* JL loid J^rXcetdd Qot do it. Why, oh, why must 
i temember what followed ! I cannot fepeaHti=='myxath, * 
iny honour are pledged—- but, stronger still, her safety is at 
«take. Even she must not be endangered. Nothing that 
wears the feiloale form but is sacred against man's betrayal ! 
— Imagine aU the rest, my friend — her overpowering bland- 
ishments — my maddening, infuriated delight ! Oh, Heavens i 
close upon the scene**odious to myself, for ever let me hide 
myself;-*- The fiend, the. fiend! what refinement in horrible 
guilt— thai de^ly, doubly polluted bed ! — that damned cell ! 
The dead man by our side !" 

Exhausted and W0rn out, the young man sunk down, mut- 
tering impassioned and incohefent- ra^vings like these. His 
friend by assiduoas care, brought him to himself; and his 
reviving expressions were of deep anxiety lest he should have 
betrayed the secret of the nun. His friend assuted him he 
had not, and he became tranquil, and began to continue his 
recital. 

^^ I took the stifi* and bloody body in my arms, and with a 
demon's strength, 1 flung it on my shoulders. She wrapped 
tny cloak around us^ and she led the way, and we descended 
— the lifeless head lay by my face, cheek to cheek, and the 
bands flapped against me as I walked. How had^l power « 
to bear it on ?" 

Just as he finished these words, he was seized with a sad- 
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den and vioknt fit of vomhiog f bis iace became conTuIsed 
and blackened ; and cold showers of sweat poured from his 
forehead* His eyes rolled, his lips quivered, and every sign 
of mortal agony was displayed in his whole form. He 
pressed his friend's hand, but could not speak a word. The 
latter, at once shocked and affrighted, called loudly for help ; 
and at bis summons, as it would appear, the room was in a 
moment filled with police officers, headed by two magis- 
trates, with their satellite attendants — a long ofl^cial train. 

With true municipal indifierence^th^ began to examine and 
accuse the sufiering object of their search and vengeance. 
Their authority for the intrusion was proudly demanded by ' 
the afflicted American, who laboured to assuage the agony oif 
his friend. They replied, by producing a writing in a female 
hand^ stating that <^ a murder had that morning been com- 
mitted on the person of a young Dominican Father — the 
confessor of the convent, that the body was concealed, but 
would be that night between nine o'clock and twelve, flung 
into a canal, specifying its name, by the peipetrator of the 
crimen" This paper was said to have been secretly cofh* 
^veyed to a police agent that evening, and that man was 
appointed to watch at the place and time mentipned-^-and 
he witnessed the truth of the deifunciation, and tracked tiie 
confdeied murderer. Se spoke the legal anthority I This 
roan was instantly recognised by the Amefican, as he who 
had figured in the day's proceedings. He remembered his 
pique against his hi^less ifriend, and his smothered expres- 
sions of enmity. Uould be be at the bottom of this atj^r^ 
and leagued with the female fiend, that found an instrument 
io hide her guilt in his ardent and unsuspecting fnend, and 
then laid a sure train, to let her secret and her new victim 
pensh together ! 

But while this thought passed in his anxious mind, a dead- 
lier and surer means of safety and secrecy on her part was 
fatally developed. The sufiering culprit, as he now was 
deemed, every moment gave symptoms of increasing agony. 
He writhed in torture, and minute by minute lost .every 
chance of life. His eyes closed, his hands dropped motion- 
less, the coming signs of death pressed on him. The last 
words he uttered were, ^< The wine ! — ^the wine ! — pois- 
oned !"-^when a desperate i^asm freed him firom aififering 
and life. 

The fi'iendy stunned as if by some heavy blowi stood 3ta- 
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tUB-like beside the corpse, holding one clammy hand, and 
gating on the discoloured and distorted face^ The muni- 
cipal observers were shocked at the unlooked-for catas- 
trophe, that snatched a victim from the laws. They soon, 
however, commenced to arrange their official reports of the 
strange transactions of that eventful dsj : and they gave lit- 
tle time to the surviving traveller, before they began then: 
interrogatories, plainly warning him that he was implicated as 
being an accompUce in the murder, being distinguished on 
the spot where the body was plunged into the water, and 
seen to return to the hotel, with the unfortunate perpetrator 
of the deed. 

This sounded really serious, and the American amidst his 
anguish had strength and clearness of mind sufficiisnt to look 
upon his perilous position, and to see it in ail its bearings. 
It was plain to him that matter enough existed (if the venge- 
ful spirit of religion was aroused) to lead to his sacrifice ; 
and, in all the difficulty of the trying scene, he summoned 
resolution and firmness sufficient to follow the best straight- 
forward course on every occasion of life — to speak the truth 
wholly, and without reserve ; and he detailed with great pre- 
cision almost word for word as heretofore stated^ the trans-* 
actions of the day. • . 

The singular relation startled and puzzled the hearers. 
They could not doubt the truth of the statement, for it bore 
in every word and every look of the American the stamp of 
implicit veracity.. But though they privately and individually 
believed the shocking facts, it was decided that, publicly 
and collectively, they must not be even tolerated. So heavy 
a stroke at the sanctity of the town-^the virtue of the pious 
sisterhood— the inviolability of the faith — ^the sacredness, 
and holiness, and infallibility of the Mother Church ! Was 
such to be sounded abroad into the wide ears of the vulgar ' 
world ? No, no ! The dead priest was to be fished up 
from his watery grave, and quietly placed within an earthly 
tomb. His disappearance was to be wondered at ; his 
murder hushed up ; the nun, her actions, and her agents 
leA in congenial gloora and doubt ; and truth, poor truth, 
for a million of million of times, mercilessly doomed to be 
smotliered^ without remorse, and against all chances of 
resuscitation ! 

But to all this suppression of facts therq was one objec- 
tion. The deposition of the American was a stoidy docu< 
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ment ; and he hkoBelf seemed a man who would speak out* 
in defence of the reputation of hid murdered friend ; and 
he might cry for revenge against the supposed perpetrator 
of the deed? But the junta of authority thought, and 
rightly, that they could overcome this difficulty. 

They accordingly, in the first place, represented to the 
young man his own personal danger, were he prosecuted 
on tl^ evidence within their reach ; next, they showed him 
the impossibility of his establishing the pretended facts of his 
recital, their only witnesa being no more; again, they 
assured him that his deceased friend's good name should 
suffer no attaint, as the whole of the circumstances being 
suppressed, all mention of him was at an end» ' They 
' therefore proposed to him to quit the place at once — at the 
moment ; leaving to them the bare of the last Christian 
rites to the body, which could not rise up in reproaches 
against him for a forced abandonment 

The American, at first, revolted against the idea of 
leaving the last duties to be performed by strangers* hands, 
fiut he was strong-minded as well as good-hearted. He ex^ 
amined the case in every aspect, and he accepted the com< 
promise thus offered. He lefl the town alone^ in the dark, 
deep night, in desolate bewilderjnent of mind, and with a 
sad and sinking heart, but thereby securing the safety of his 
own life, and avoiding the scandal to his unfortunate com- 
panion's fame. Whither he turned his course I know not — 
nor could I trace the name of either. 

Every one in the knowledge of these transactions was 
sworn to secrecy ; and an inducement alnuMst as strong held 
out in the threat of instant destiHUionr to him who ^uld 
violate the pledge. But (and how it happened must be 
decided by those who know,) the facts transpired — the 
recital became public — and, (torn one of the many mouths 
that were soon filled with it, it found its way to my pen ^ 
which, knowing^ no vow of secrecy, ai^ having no j^ce to 
lose, may stand acquitted of either impiety or imprudence in 
sending tbe^ story iarther^ 
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Will you beUere antiquity 7— Keords ? 

I 'il shotr yoa a book where BAopef , and hit tiaterj 

And Solomon, b%TC written of tht; art ; 



Ave. and a treatise penned by Adam, 

O* tae pkiiosopber'e atone, and id Hitn unten. 

« ^BN JONSOK. 



It will scarcely be credited that there still exists a man 
who believes in the wild visions of Aleliymy—- devotes his 
life to its pursuits, and conceives himself within the reach of 
the deepest of its long sought and long laughed-at mysteries. 
Yet such a mortal does exist — and it has been my good luck 
to see, converse with, and appropriate him. For he is mine, 
in fee-^positive freehold, without quit-rent 6r crown-rent, 
tithe or tax ; and 1, like a generous proprietor, am about to 
show him to the world, as, perhaps, the very last specimen 
of a genus supposed to. have been totally Extinct. 

Notliing could exceed my incredulity when 1 was informed 
of the existence of this man. T little thought that, in this 
age of knowledge and sunlight, a human moth could be 
foujDd» singeing ^ wioga in the taper ofsucka, superstition. 
But my skepticism soon yielded to conviction ; and that was 
accompanied by the pleasure 1 always feel from each new 
proof of those lingering illuaaons, the poetry of life, so fast 
dissolving before philosophy and faei^ 

The singular beings in question is an iohaUtant and a nar 
tive of one pf the cities of Belgium, where many scattered 
remnants are to be met with of those coarse wfb(^ in which 
the speculative ardour of times past enveloped the purity of 
art and science. His existence came to my knowledge by 
mere accident. A circumstance of a struige and somewhat 
doubtful nature bad caused a great deal of conversation and 
oonjecture, just at the time that I happened ta be sojourning 
in Ibe town. A poor fellow had picked op, frott a heap of 
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rubbuBh in one of the narrowest and most unfrequented 
streets, a piece of metal, Weigiiing several pounds. He at 
first supposed it to be iron, as it was covered with a thick 
coat of rust. But even a piece of iron of that weight was no 
small prize ; so he took it home, and began to scrape and 
soour it very industriously; After some labour he succeeded 
in getting oflTthe thick crust ; and after a little polishing, he 
began to perceive ^a yellowish tinge gleaming through the 
(lark brown coat. The brazen serpent ;of the Hebrews was 
not probably gazed at with more devotion than this poor 
fellow gave to what he beheved to be the soUd lump of brass 
which his good fortune had thrown before him. Hfe never 
imagined the possibility of its being gold — ^yet gold it was — 
and, afler various consultations, and many an assaye, gold it 
was universally admitted to be. » 

The lucky possessor of this tre^ure having got over his 
astonishment and his joy, without running wild from their 
cfiects ; and becoming extremely scrupulous, either through 
integrity or fear — their operations are very similar — resist- 
ed all the {overtures' of the jewellers and other Jews, and 
refused to sell ^is ingot at any price. He resolved on de- 
positing it with the authorities of the town ; and accordingly 
handed it over to the safe keeping of the chief magistrate, 
who immediately made an official report of the transaction to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. A very 
considerable deal of useless trouble was taken, in conse- 
quence of the minister's orders to find out the real owner of 
the mysterioui^ ingot, or to trace the true history of its ap- 
pearance in the public streets. Every effort was ineffectual 
— no claimant came forward — no evidence appeared — and 
afler some delay, and the strictest investi^tion, the minister 
finally ordered the ingot to foe returned to the finder, who, 
with much praise for his honesty, was pronounced to be the 
lawful proprietor ; and this lucky, but no longer poor fellow, 
was dismissed to the enjoyment of his most unhoped for 
wealth. 

For many weeks after this event the heads of the towns- 
people were almost turned, one way or another. Some 
looked upwards, some ddwnwards, very many sideways — 
but few straightforward to their own business, the sure way, 
notwithstanding, of becoming* as rich or richer than their for- 
tunate fellow-citizen. Great numbers indulged in the belief 
that the golden age was fairly returned in uoVA evidonco 
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upon earth. The most vapoury ]ooked to ihe clouds in 
hopes of a Deuaean shower ; and the least speculative *part 
of the population (that is to say the poorest part of it, for 
covetousness always goes in a direct ratio with wealth) sifled 
and searched the most wretched heaps of rags and ruhbish, 
on the chance of turning up ^^ another, and another, and 
another.*' 

At length, the most rational of the citizens came to the 
conclusion that this solitary ingot must have lain, time out of 
mind, concealed in some old house, and upon the demolition 
of the walls, or the clearing out of the cellars, have been 
carelessly flung into the street, to become a source of wealth 
to one man, and of words to thousands. But there were 
some, and not a few, who indulged another theory on the 
subject. These good fplk — the credulous and marvel- 
loving — the romantic and rigmarole portion of the com- 
munity, settled in their own minds, or imaginations — we 
must not confound terms — that *^ the living alchymist'' was 
the atnbor of all that had happened, that he had at length 
discovered — ^ 

<' The divine leeret (hat doth fly io clouds 
From cut to west, and whose tradition 
It noft rrom men, hot apirits;*' 

and that the first flruits of his success was this identical ingot, 
thrown jthus upon the wide world, like an apple of discord, 
or bone of contention, to set the population by the ears, and 
thus revenge himself for tlie contumely with which he and 
his studies had been heretofore treated. By this conflict of 
opinion, and the ebance mentioned of the last cited^ I, as 
any other stranger might, became acquainted with the name 
and residence of ^*the cunning mail," who, I was assured, — 

<« Could estrtet 
The aonls of all things hy hif art ; ciU all 
The Tirtaes and the miracles of the son 
Into a temperate fornace ; and teach doll Nature 
What her ownforces mt P 

Fancy could not fail to be busy on the sul^ect fre&h started 

for its pursuit, in the very mention of a ^^ living alchymist.'- 

No sooner did I bring myself to believe in the f^ct of the 

, existence of one of these ^^ smoky persecnters of Nature,'' 

.9nd had ascertamed Jthat he was not an inmate oft or a sub- 
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ject for, a madhouse, than I began to pictore him, in all the 
varieties of moral and physical coMtruction — his enthusiasm, 
his abstractioo, his ardent looks, his worn-out frame, pale 
cheeks and sunken eye, his picturesque costume, with all 
the auxiliaries of crucible, furnace, and alemMc, and the 
chaos of elementary confusion associated with his wild pur- ' 
suit My mind seem^ to fly back for centuries. It ap- 
peared to suffer a kind of retrogfrade transmigration, and 
to occupy the body of some contemporary of St. Leon ; 
while the splendid combinations of Godwin peopled th^ 
actual scene with the very characters and customs, his 
breathing pictures of which had been the charm and the 
magic of my boyhood. 

In breathless impatience I approached the alchymist^ 
residence. I was truly and most unaffectedly excited to a 
state of high ronumce. 1 was well introduced, and sure of 
admittance, and a good reception. But the look of the house 
displeased and disappointed me. I had framed jt to myself 
as Gothic, dark, and desolate. It was a square, modem 
- inanaiQit» j^astered^and white-washed, with a green door and 
brass knocker, in a well-built street, and provokingly clean. 
' 1 hoped 1 had made a make a mistake ; but the chubby- 
cheeked lass, who appeared at my knock, dissipated my 
doubts, and replied to my inquiry,, in unquestipnable Flem- 
ish, that her master was withiu — and just returned from 
market. 

I gulped down this carnal and undignified intimation ; and 
as I followed thejuffrow along the narrow and white- washed 
corridor, I strove to keep awake my rather somoulent sen- 
sations of whilom excitement. But I had no time for pre* 
paration ; for my conductor abruptly threw open the door 
of a back parlour — and the alchymist stood before me ! 1 
literally started back, and my heart sunk — with what species 
of emotion I shall leave to my readers' fancy, after I sketch 
the object thus suddenly revealed to my astonished obser- 
vation. 

He was a little, pot>bellied| smooth-faced, rosy-giiled, old 
fellow, with gray hair, tied behind in ^* a rouhrd unvarnished" 
pig-tail. He was dressed in a brown frock-coat, buttbned 
half-way up, anddisplaying a chintz waistcoat, a broad-frilled 
shirt, and a white muslin cravat, tied tight, and terminating 
under his diin in two large bows and flowing ends. I could 
not see his breeches, but his stockings were of white cotton 
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^ith^blue stripes, and a huge pair of plated buckles fastened 
his broad'toed sboes. His face wa9 a dumpling illustratibn 
of duloess, to which a simper and a chuckle of kieffable 
content added their mortifying evidence. I was utterly as- 
tounded. The< whole fabric of my fancy was blown into the 
air. Antiquity, chivalry, and ihagic vanished &om around 
me. Never were the wings of expectancy so closely clipped. 
The wide oicean of romance, on which I had been afloat, 
seemed shrunk into the dimensions of a dry dock ; and I 
stood, as it were, with sails tight furled, in the steam-engine 
reality of boiler and black smoke. 

I stared at my alchymist, with a gaze which nothing could 
'have transmuted into pplitcnesss. He returned it by a bow 
or two ; and his little gray eyes twinkled stupidly 4 and he 
muttered some civilities in clumsy French. I made a bad 
return for these attentions, and gave but a dorry specimen of 
national good breeding. Quite satisfied, though by no means 
contented, I was about to make a rapid retreat ; but my host 
(without whom, if 1 may be allowed the iquivoqu€y I had so 
sadly reckoned) was not inclined that I should escape thus 
easily. His vanity was up. in bottle — it had been many a 
long year fermenting ; and was, as I soon found out, here- 
ditary. 

*' Well, Sir,'? said he, " you were anxious to sec a mart 
whom every one considers a fool ?" 

" Why, Sir," stammered I, ^^ I confess I was desirous to 
make the acquaintance of a gentleman whose pursuits are 
so uncommon — but — " 

^^ Come, come, don't mince matters — you came here to 
laugh at me." 

^' Not with that intention^ 1 assure you." 

** Well, well, never mind — you need not deny it, if you 
did ; you may laugh as much aa you like. Every one laughs 
at me — ^but I shall have the creain of the jest by and by~ 
ha! ha! ha I" 

•* Why, do you really believe that you will ever discover 
the philosopher's stone ?" asked I, my disappointment j^ti^'ng: 
down into amusement, at this vulgar caricature of alchymy 
and its sublime absurdities. ' * 

^^ That I shall ever discoyer it!" exclaimed he, with a 
contemptuous vibration of the upper lip, and a chuckle of 
self-consequieoce ; and wheeling quickly round, and instantly 
walking out into a little trim-set flower-garden, 
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(^FoBow mel^ook there P* added be^ as soon as we 
reached the fiirtber end of the ptirterre^ and he pointed to 
half a dozen phials hacngiog against the wall in a corner, and 
covered by a glasi^ case* ^' Look there ; do yon see that 
phial ? thai eootains the, philosopher's stone. The philoso- 
pher's stone indeed t JSrer discover it ! Why, it is nothing 
—nothing at ail — the very first step." 

^< Indeed 1" uttered I. ^^ I con^ my ignorance, hot I 
thought the phiiosopher^i ston6 vvas the grand secret. But 
where u it, pray ? I se^ no stone." 

^^ Heaven forbid that you should! No stone! why the 
lapi^ philosopharumy or philosopher's stone, is 60t a ^eiie." 

" What is It then, may 1 ask ?" 

" Why, it 's a powder--*that red powder that you see there, 
formed at the bottom of that liqa&d— that's the philodopher's 
stone — hsyha, ha^" 

<^ Then you expect next to be able to make gold 2" 

^^ Make gold ! why Iwp^ make gold, and silver too ; look 
at that phial — and thai. yfhsX is in the first f Isn't it 
gold ?— ^nd in the other ? Isn't it silver.? Is there a gold- 
smith or chemist in the Netherlands that can deny it ? But 
could they make it, ha, ha, ha! — not they, not they, not 
they I" and with these words he turned abruptly round — a 
favourite movement of his. 

• <t My good Sir," cried F, catching him a^ his rebound, as 
I may say, *' you quite astonish me." • 

*^ 1 dare say I do, ha, ha, hc^!" 

" You-do indeed. What ! you possess the philosopher's 
stone — you can make sihrer and gold — you have the proofs 
there in those phials ?" and I looked at Jthe dirty White, and 
the green and yellowish compounds. 

*^ Well, and what of that ? I tell you the philose|)her's 
stone is mthiT^g^nMd my gold and^silver is not worth ml brass 
farthing." 

* " How — what^why ? I don*t understand you." 

^'^ Why, because niy gold is not solid-nit wouldn't stand 
/imon-^it would evaporate and fly tip the chimney ; and tjiat 
red powder, the lapis ph^osijfhcrum can't make better.^ It 
is the transmuting powder I tVant. Do you understand that ? 
Not the powder that can only make such {xltiful gold as this-^ 
although it is the fureH that can be made of its kind, and 
many ti man would think half a century of tofl wetf repaid 
by being able to make it ; but I want the powd^ that car? 
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ehtnge base metals into gold*— that's what I want; and 
what, with the Messing of Heaven, I am in a fair way of 
having." 

'^ And that grand result may happen at any moment ?'' 

^^ Ay, at the very moment we are talking of it, the pur- 
chase of the globe and eternal life may be mine — ha, ha, ha !" 

^* You must work hard for all this, Sir," said I ; ^^ 1 should 
like to see your laboratory." 

" See my laboratory ! you do see it.. There it is — this is 
it," said he, pointing to the corner where hung the phials ; 
and opening out his hands, to express, as I thought, that he 
worked in the open air, but he undeceived me immediately^ 
continuing — ,. 

*^ Work hard ! I don't work at a22— ha, ha, ha !" and 
once more he wheeled briskly round on his own pivot. 

" Who works for you, then ?" asked I. 

" Nature — the climate — the Heaven^— the sun and moon 
— the seven planets — they are my workmen." 

^' And do you really think they understand their trade?" 
said I, smiling. 

"Understand their trade ^! Pardi! to be sure they do. 
What makes these flowers to grow in the earth ? these trees 
to put forth their shoots and blossoms 3 cannot the power 
and the agents that do that, make gold and silver generate 
in these phials ?" 

To this unanswerable argument I felt no inclination to' 
reply. 

** Does it take a long time," asked I, " to form this pow- 
der into gold V*- 

" Seven months — a month for each planet." 

" But although you have not arrived at the grand secret, 
you know how to. go about it ? you know the matters requi- 
site ?" 

" Yes, 1 think I do, ha, ha, ha ! The four elements — any 
fool may know that. But how to put them together ! thei^'s 
the point, ha, ha, ha!" and i^und he spun once more. 

" You must have burned a good deal of charcoal in this 
pursuit," said I, laughing outright. 

^^ Not a single bit," replied he, with his usual chuckle ; 
^^but my father burned about four thousand bushels of it." 

^^ Did your father follow the same trade V^ 

" Ay, for sixty years. He J>eggared himself by it, and 
was at last blown up by the explosion of a retort. But he 

Vol. I1.--M 
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knew nothing — be was a mere child — he went on the wrong 
tract — he worked with firt^ and left behind him a heap of 
ashes, that could as soon make mutton as gold. My an- 
cestors have spent centuries in the science." 

^* Your family is an ancient one ?*' 

*< I believe it is indeed, ha, ha, ha ! Follow me," and round 
he whisked, and walked straight into the bouse. I followed 
as desired, and stopped when he stopped, before a huge 
genealogical ocean^ bung up against the wall of the corridor. 
It was bedaubed in all the corners with coats of arms, 
heraldic bearings, and hieroglypbical devices, and looked 
dirty enough to have been drawn in the dark ages. 

*^ Stand Upon that tabfe," said he, <^ and just look at the 
firsts the topmost name, close to the ceiling. Stay, stop a 
minute — put this chair upon the table — now up with you«- 
look sharp, and tell me if mine is an ancient family. I 
should like to know your opinion, ha, ha, ha !" and he thus 
ran on, murmuring rather to himself than to me, while I 
mounted the very ricketty pedestal, and was somewhat repaid 
for the trouble and risk, by a new proof of human littleness^ 
in reading, in old miashapen.characters, the name ^* Augustus 
CflBsar." 1 descended, and saw the twinkle of pedigree- 
pride in the old man's eye, and the nervous curl that shook 
his lip. I made him the very low bow which he seemied to 
expect, and i heartily wished at the moment that he possessed 
the essence of philosophy rather than the stone, 

^^ Your favourite study must have cost you years of read- 
ing,'* said 1, looking at the dusty shelves, which were bent 
down with heaps of old books, in most unsightly bindings, 
and many of them in ^^ High Dutch,'' which the readers of 
my motto already know to have been Adam's language. 

" Yes, yes, it has required some appHcation," replied the 
Alchymist, ^^ but I might have read for ever, in the way my 
ancestors did, and, like them, not have been a bit the wiser. 
All these volumes, and thousands more, have been written 
on the hermetic science ; but the whole secret might be 
traced on a paper, the size of your thumb nail — what do you 
think of that ?" 

<^ In fact, it lies in a nut-shell ?" said I. 

^ Yes, but who can crack the shell, ha, ha, ha ?" chuckled 
he ; *' ay, you might read to eternity, and not understand 
^e single sentence without you possessed the key.*' 

" And pray how is that to be procured T' 
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. <<Tlie way T procured it — the way the whole race g[ 
philosophers who have known the secret procured it— the 
way any man may procure it, but in which no other perhaps 
ever will procure it — the way by which religion inters the 
heart — the way the prophets (procured their power — the Way 
in which God speaks to his creatures, and in which man may 
know his Creator — by inspiraiionr^ 

^' Enough, enough, Sirf" exclaimed I, ^^ spare yourself 
and me any further explanation : I now understand the 
nature and value of your science completely. I thank you 
cordially for your frankness — I wish you all happmess and 
superhuman success; for you have taught me a new lesson, 
in the wide book of nature, and I will do my best to profit 
by it. Good morning to you,- Sir. — Farejivell !'* 

With these Words^ and a reciprocal profusion of bowings 
and .scrapings., we made our way, he forwards, and 1 back- 
wards, to the street door, which he insisted on opening, and 
I made a point of cli>sing ; glad to shut, within the atmos- 
phere of his own absurdity, a visionary unfit for the rational 
intercourse of life. 

But the reader will, perhaps, be'surprised to hear that this 
Tisit made a strong impression upon me. I cannot reasona- 
bly account for such an efiect, produced by so contemptible 
a cause, for nothing c(»uld have been more efiTectually de- 
structive of evjery imaginative illusion, connected with the 
wild secrets of Alchyiny, and all their exciting associations. 
ITet I could no more restrain, than reason with the feeling 
.that made me dwell on the insipid enthusiast — if I must pro- 
fane the appellation by giving it to him — and on the pursuit 
over which hU devotion threw so degraded a stain. So it 
Was, however, and I am almost ashamed to confess that I 
followed an idle impulse, which led me for several days, to 
look out in the old libraries of Belgiiim, for works that treat 
of the Hermetic Philosophy. 

I lost some precious time in wading through a mass of 
authorship, that gave me but little entertainment, and still 
less instruction, but which, nevertheless, led me on, I 
worked like a machine to which the impetus wa^ given, no 
matter how or by whom. But I shall not repine if, by my 
testimony to the utter ivorthlessness of the study, even as an 
aipusement, I may prevent others from a like infatuation. 
The most inquisitive may be satisfied to remain in ignorance 
of the divine art or science — for its profoundest professprs 
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do not know which to designate it— and may leave in the 
dustj repose of some moulderinf collection, the whol6 of 
the writers, from Hermes Trismegistus, the Egyptian, down 
to the Abb6 Lengletdu Fresnoy. 

It would be of little comfort to the curious to know (as I 
do) whether the double mercury of Trevisan, or the mixture 
of mercury with gold of Basil Valentine, was the material 
most approved of, to wit&te the time and wear out the wits 
of the phantom followers. 1 am sure no one would thank 
me for communicating the knowledge, so dearly earned, and 
so soon to be forgotten, as to the relative merits of essences, 
bodies, metal^, alkalis, and vegetables, for the chances of 
forming the real projecting powder or lapU philosophonim^ 
or for detailing the disputes of Father Kircher with about a 
dozen of the *^ philosophers,'* in which the renowned Jesuit 
proved himself a perfect ass, by thinking it necessary to prove 
that his adversaries were the same. 

Who, either, would desire a detail of the experiments of 
Arnoldus de Vitlanova at Rome, in the thirteenth century ; 
of Raymond Lully in England, in the fourteenth ; of Gus- 
tenhover of Strasbourg, and Dul>ois in France, somewhat 
later ? — or be interested in the facts of Louis XIII. Gustavas 
Adolphus, and John, Prince of Mirandola, having counte- 
nanced this humbug, or, as some say, believed in it ; or of 
its being sadly goaded by, and tossed upon, the horns of 
Pope John the XXIId^s most violent Bull ? 

All the stores of information I have procured on these 
heads may be very quietly bonded and warehoused, as food 
too nauseous and unpalatable for even the craving appetite 
of the present generation. But I cannot resist giving one 
extract (as a fair specimen of all that has been written on 
the subject) from a work, that, in the estimation of the initi- 
ated, bangs on the very topmost branch of the tree of know- 
ledge. It bears the modest title of ^^ The Sum of perfec- 
tion,'' and owns for its author a most renowned Arabian 
philosopher and alcbymidt called Geber, who, some centu- 
ries back, received the inspiraHon^ and discovered the grand 
secret. The passage which "f am about to transcribe, may 
have lost some of its spirit in a double translation, but I dare 
say the sense is pretty well preserved. It is the last chapter 
of " The Sum of Perfection,'* and I only regret that I did 
not begin to read the book Chmese-ways — ^for if T had, nty 
readers may believe, I would not have goaejvrther. 
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'^CHAPXBB 9HJB LAST. 
<< Of the mtnner, in which the author hes ' taught the art. 

^^ To remove all sort of pretext on which my dalnmniator a 
could accuse me of duplicity, or of not having spoken with 
full frankness in this treatise, 1 do declare, in the first place^ 
that I have not attempted to teach the science consecutively 
or with studied form, but have dispersed my instructions 
here and there, in divers chapters of the work. And I did 
this on purpose^ because had 1 put them in a regular way, 
and one after another, the wicked (who would have made a 
bad use of their knowledge) would have learned quite as 
easily as the well disposed ; easier^ perhaps, as the devil 
would have no doubt prompted his children.^ 

^' I declare, in the secon<l place, that in every part of this 
treatise where it appears that I have spoken the plainest and 
the most openly of the science, it is just there that I have 
spoken the most obscurely. I have not, notwithstanding, 
spoken any where by allejxories or eni&^mas ; but I have treated 
xny subject in plain and intelligible language, having written 
with sincerity, ancl in the way ( was taught by inspiration of 
Gody the most ihighty, most glorious, and above all praise» 
who deigned to reveal it to me ; it being he alone that can 
give it, and take it back, to whom and when he pleases. 

" Hold up, then. Children of Science ! Do not despair of 
obtaining the power to learn this marvellous secret ! For I 
promise you faithfully that you will infallibly discover it, if 
you seek it, not by the aid of reason, or of any other science, 
but by ardour and impetuosity of mind ! 

" Whoever will seek it by the natural intelligence and en- 
lightenment of his understanding, he shall find it. But he 
who would expect to learn it in books need not hope to 
acquire it without long study. For I protest that neither the 
philosophers who have preceded me, ner I myself, have writ- 
ten one sentence but for our own information, and that of 
the philosophers and adepts who shall succeed us, and not 
in the least for others. 

^< As for myself, although I have written in the self same 
way, I can nevertheless say that I have not said what I have 

* Siphwadieeremitiampueriintelligerent^if more wtre said, even 
^ildren might widentaiid it— waa a faToahtc phraie of the *< FUloiophen." 

M 2 
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said merely to excite the shrewd uid sensible to stady this 
sublime science, but that I have said quite enough to give 
them tlie means of seeking the secret by the only true me- 
thod. Moreover, I can pledge myself that whoever will 
apply diligently, and with good heart, to understand what I 
have said in this book, will assuredly have the pleasure of 
discovering a very great gift at the hands of the Most High. 

*^ And that is all I have to say, touching the study of an 
art^ or a science^ so renowned and very excellent.** 

The reader will no -doubt be struck with some passages 
in this mass of jargon, resembling a higher order of jugglery ; 
but this is enough to deal with at present. 

Like the Indian sage, who reduced the library of the king 
his master, from a hundred camel loads of books into four 
sentences ; or a cook, who boils down a basket of spinage 
into a saucerful ; I have stewed all my Alchymical informa- 
tion into this — that *'*' the sublime science," was, at its best, 
but a study fitting a mere bubble, to burst at the first prick 
of common sense, whose worthiest motto, inteUige si poteSf 
best designates its meaning--- a game of ^* catch me who 
can !" 

Yet, reader, recollect that there lives one man who 
firmly believes in aU^ and be is within the reach of any 6ne 
who will take the trouble iQjind him. 



THE 



TRAPPISTS OF CATSBERG* 



Oif the very borders of France and Belgium, and so com- 
pletely ^^ debateable,*' that the inhabitants scarcely know to 
which nation they belong, there is a cluster of hills, which, 
in that flat country, are considered as mountains of no ordi- 
nary importance. There are six or seven ef them, each a 
few humlred feet high, and differing so little in that particu- 
lar, and in their general features, that it is evident that 
Mother Earth threw them from her at one birth. 

' After crossing the western division of Belgium, from north 
to south, without seeing any spot of land higher than a mole 
hill ; travelling over a portion of Nature^s face, so smooth 
that one longs for a wart or two, as beauty-spots rather than 
disfigurements— it is delightful to catch the swelling aspect 
of these frontier hills, and to mark something rising between 
you and the heretofore unbroken circle of the horizon. 

I never saw a mountain^ or indeed a hill of almost any 
height, that 1 did not feel an inclination to climb it. The 
group of elevations now before me could not fail strongly to 
excite this propensity, if it were merely from their contrast 
with the monotonous insipidity I had left behind me. But 
they are in themselves extremely picturesque, well wooded, 
and broken into abrupt varieties of landscape. They ap- 
peared most tempting ; but I never was less able to gratify 
my own wish, or explore their beauties. From circumstan- 
ces of no importance to the reader, but of infinite moment 
to the writer ^so passing is the intercourse between inHmaief 
of three volumes' standing — I was^at the time little master of 
jnj limbfi. They took advantage of a long ilhiess to shidce 
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off my authority, and refbsed to obey me, although quite 
unable to shift for themselves. The consequence was, that I 
was, for exercise^ sake, obliged to have recourse to those 
machines formerly described, the village cabriolets ; and at 
the time I speak of, I was seated in the right-hand corner of 
one of the very worst of them, the driver occupying, accord- 
ing to custom, the left. But this was a very different sort of 
personage from those of the same profession, of whom I have 
previously given a sketch. It was no other in fact than the 
old woman, the proprietor of the vehicle, who, while her 
regular charioteer was shivering in a fit of the low country 
feVer, took this office upon herself ; ^ and after first driving 
a hard bargain with me for the price, (to get her hand in 
practice,) she scrambled up by the wheel, and settled herself 
beside me, and off we jolted for a couple of leagues, I did 
not care in what direction ; but chance led us towards the 
mouiAains. 

There never was a more unsociable couple than we were 
for the first league. No communication of any kind intruded 
on the vacancy which separated us, for I kept myself so re- 
mote as to give full elbow room to her whip hand. But, 
notwithstanding the space, not a word, even^ passed between 
us ; exchange, in that particular, was much below par. She 
was, in fact, repulsive to the last degree — an evident skin- 
fiint, without one element of good fellowship^ with that nut- 
cracker countenance which bespeaks asperity, and a look so 
sour that it would have been worth a wagon load of vine- 
gar to Hannibal, when he cut his way thrpugh the Alps. She 
was so taciturn al9 not even to mutter a sotmd to her old gray 
mare, that shook its scanty tail at her sometimes — reproach- 
fully, I thought. 

We had thus silently and unsociably proceeded, until we 
came to the very base of the hills, which gradually displayed 
their secret recesses as we approached. A little village was 
visible, about a quarter of a league before us, close to the 
foot of one of them ; and, as the road began to slope gently 
upwards, the paces of the old gray mare were successively 
changed, from a trot to an amble, and from an amble to a 
walk. The old grs^y woman, consequently, first loosened 
her loose hold, then placed her whip ib the corner beside 
her, next threw the reins on the animal's neck, and finally 
flung herself back in the carriage, took a pinch of snofij 
offered me another, and began to talk. 
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" Aha ! — good — so far, so well ! now we may take it 
easily. Go along, my lass, at your own pace ; your legs and 
my arms may rest themselves ; and well they require it^ after 
near two leagues driving at such- a rate/' , 

So much of her conversation was addressed to herself and 
her mare. She paused for a while, then pulled from her 
pocket a long clasp knife, and took up from the straw at the 
bottom of the vehicle an old "pocket-handkerchief, which 
contained a feed of oats and. beans ready mixed. Safely 
shrined within the corn, and wrapped in a fold of dirty paper, 
were some thick slices of brown bread and butter, and seve* 
ral layers of cold, fat pork; forming altogether a display of 
sandwiches most solidly disgusting. As my companion 
offered me one of these, her rigid features relaxed into a 
smile, which was a mixture of sweet and acid, as nauseous 
as a cough emulsion. T declined the proffered dainties, and 
saw her, without the least degree of envy, mumble through 
the greater part of the repast, and wash it down with a dose 
of beer, from a broad-bottomed bottle which lay in the ca- 
briolet pocket. These stimulants of solid and fluid pro- 
duced a powerful effect on my companion, for she became 
all at once as loquacious as she had been taciturn ; and her 
conversation turned, luckily for my wishes, on the objects 
which began so much to excite my attention. 

*' Well, Sir, here we are among the mountains, and a hard 
pull liny poor beast will have of it, to get as far as the village 
yonder. I don't know what demon made roe take this road, 
instead of ^oing straight along the level causeway. But 
here we are — there 's no use in repining ; and we shall have 
down-hill work going. back. So cheer up. Sir ; I promise 
you a draught of new milk, some fresh bread and butter, 
at the village, a repast which some folks may prefer to cold 
pork and bottled beer. To your better health. Mynheer !" 
and she quaffed the dregs of her bottle of froth. 

^^ Do you know the names of these hills ?" asked I. 

*^To be sure [ do. It would be odd if I didn't know the 
hills, where I lived so long, and where my poor husband im- 
mortalized himself." 

'* A hero, by Jupiter!" thought I, and I listened in fixed 
attention. 

^< Yes, 1 do indeed know them, continued the dame, ^^ and 
so shall you if you wish it. There, right before us, is Ro- 
senberg, so called (rOtti the bloody murders that stained its 
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soil deep red, after tEe battle of Gassel, a ihousand years 
ago, between the men of Bruges and Julius Cesar, or the 
Duke of Alva, I don't know which, but my poor man could 
bave told you ail about it, as it 's often he told me, lone 
woman that I am. There 's Scarpenberg, hiffh, and stiff, and 
rocky, like its name ; and Zwartenberg, as black as the devil 
himself, that used to sit on the top of it in former times, and 
watch the hermits rooting their caves in the earth, long before 
the Benedictine monastery was pulled down, and the villain 
monks massacred by the people, with my own ^od man, 
Peter Zannekills, for their leader — for which good deed, 
Heaven rest his 8oul~Amen 1 Then here, close to us, is 
Catsberg— " 

" By your leave, dame," said I, " before you go any far- 
ther, pray tell me the particular causes that led to the deed 
you fnention." 

'^ You must not have much knowledge, if you are yet to 
learn one of the most gallant acts of history," replied she, 
with a vivacity that set every muscle of her face in action, 
and a curl of contempt on lip and nostril, which gave a 
most unsightly twist to her gray mustachios. ^^ Yes," con- 
tinued she, ^*> 1 believe every one knows that the Benedictines 
who last roosted in the oki convent on Swartzenberg, were 
killed to a man, and their sinful nest pulled about their ears, 
every stone of it ; as you may see, from the foundation ruins 
lying bare there before you, down to the very cellar floors, 
where their miserable victims were entrapped." 

Confessing my ignorance of all this, with a most appeasing 
humility, ar^d showmg no disfiosition to- doubt her statements 
of geology or chronology, the«old woman proceeded to a 
soflnewhat lengthy detail of the atrocities vulgarly attributed 
to the Benedictine confraternity. Among others, the popular 
belief lias stamped their memory with that of inveigling all 
the pretty females of the neighbourhood to a certain part of 
the monastery, where a trap-door immediately opened under 
their feet, and they were safely precipitated, 1 forget how 
many fathoms deep, into caverns where every luxury but 
fresh air and daylight was provided by the lascivious monks. 
There the hapless victims were doomed to linger, till pre- 
mature decay withered their youthful bloom, when they were 
successively put to death by the impious priests, to whose 
brutal embraces they had been doomed. The Aruits of their 
intercourse were instantly destroyed ; for no sooner had each 
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miserable mother given birth to a child, than it was torn 
from her arms, and she was thus tobbed of all that lighted 
the cavern solitude with a ray of hope. The whole country 
was thus kept for some years in a state of ferment, and to 
use the words of my informant, ^^ a pretty woman became 
as scarce an animal on the skirts of Swartzenberg, as a wild 
cat in the woods of Catsberg, ever since Paul Sdoonen, the 
hunter, was employed to destroy them at five guilders a 
score." 

At length a most tragical catastrophe put an end to the 
career of monkish villainy. One of the victims (a married 
woman) escaped by some miracle which I could scarcely 
comprehend. She fled at night to her own cottage door, 
and almost frightened her husband to death by her unex- 
pected appearance, her ghastly looks, and altered form. 
She briefly recounted the story of her captivity and suffer- 
ings ; told how she was led along by a prowling priest, at 
the close of the evening, when she had wandered rather far 
from home in search of a goat that straggled from its pas- 
ture ; how the reverend father coaxed her on into the con- 
vent bounds, and finally to the room from which she Was 
suddenly plunged down into the abyss ; how her two babes, 
born in these dungeons, never saw the light, being unmerci* 
fully strangled by their very reverend fathers ; and how, after 
a captivity of nearly three years, she eluded their vigilance 
and escaped. 

** How happy the man must have been in recovering his 
wife !*' exclaipied (, in my innocence. 

''That he might well be !" replied she, with a self-suffi- 
cient toss of her old head. 

''^ And what did the husband do ?" asked 1. 

'' Why, he kissed his pretty wife, God bless him ! gave 
thanks to Heaven, stuck a knife in his leathern belt, took 
his bill-hook in one hand, and a blazing fagot in the other ; 
then roused the neighbourhood, and was the first to set the 
monastery in flames, and commenced the butchery by cutting 
the prior's throat t" 

*^ But you forget, my good dame, having told me that your 
own husband took the lead ip this pious business.'^ 

'' And who dares deny it ? Was not Peter Zannekills 
my husband ?^^and didn't 1 go with him hand in hand, and 
stand by him to the last till the whole pile fell in, and buried 
the.very memory of the villain that ruined me ?"j 
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^^ What, tbeoy were you the pretty woman in question ? — 
you the wife that the man thuiked hearen for sending back 
to him ?" 

<^ Yes, Mynheer, I was ; and for thirty years afterward 
he had the hlessLng Of a faithful helpmate to repay him for 
his three years of divorce ; and he only parted from me, on 
his death-bed, in the hope that I might-—" 

*^ Live many a long day afier him V^ 

^^ Exactly so^ Mynheer." 

*' What a shocking sight the burning rUlns and the mur- 
dered priests must have presented !" exclaimed I. 

^^ Yes, they did ; but a sight that did one good ! It was 
fine to see lust and cruelty weltering in blood and flame ! 
But it was a sad spectacle, indeed, to watch the ghastly 
women as they fled from the caverns half wild with fright 
and joy, and fainting from the fresh air rushing upon them 
too suddenly ! But never mind looking back to these dead 
monks, while you have plenty of living Trappists to stare at 
here on Catsberg. Heaven preserve me ! if there isn't one 
of them close by ! — two, as f am a sinner ! Let us get on 
from thb lonely place— I would not trust myself within reach/ 
of them for the world !" 

While she whipped the old mare into something approach- 
ing an amble once more, I could not resist a smUe at her 
anxiety, which might have suited with the circumstances of 
forty years before ; and taking for granted her reports of 
her former charms, 1 gave a passing thought to the fragile 
nature of personal beauty, and wondered if any youthful 
fair one could see the anticipated reflection of her loveliness 
in the face of this old crone, or value her own bloom the 
less, from the prospect of what it might become. 

In the mean time, I kept a strict eye on the two trappists ; 
and curiosity absorbed reflection, speculation, and philoso- 
phy. The faces of these men were turned from the road, 
as they were employed watching three or four coWS that 
grazed in a pasture on the hill side. The figures were en- 
veloped in brown cassocks, with cowls pulled over each 
head ; and nothing more was visible but two sturdy and 
naked pair of legs, as they strode through the furze and 
heath. I perceived Ihat they wore shoes, but no other ob- 
ject of dress was visible. I could not ascertain whether or 
not they had discovered our approach ; but they seemed to 
turn their backs most scornfully either on us or the world. 
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jWesocm reached the little tifiagtf, wMcil was okieof thode 
^eady built, sequentered spots, that seem aHide for tbe enjoy- 
ment <^ what is most amiable as well as most bamble in life. 
There were but two or three houses that exceeded one story 
in height, and these had no pretension^ over the othen but 
in a few feet elevation. A pretty girl received us at the inn^ 
more blooming than the large tulip (a favourite sign in the 
Netherlands) which was painted over the door* A limping 
hostler hobbled out to assist my old woman in unroping the 
mare ; while the girl, (Whose name might have been Hebe) 
iianded me a glass of delicious new milk, which her smiles 
seemed to convert into that of ^^ human kindness' ' itself. 
Seated on the stone bench, in front of the house, I finished 
my draught, and eat with it a roll of the very best bread t 
ever tasted, in Belgium or out of it, and butter that merited 
as pretty an impHnt. as the pretty face of her who bad made 
it. While I was thus employed, the old mare mu)iched her 
mixture in the portable manger which stood at the door ; 
and the old woman despatched the remnant of her sand- 
wiches with ' a rapidity that proved her teeth to have bid 
defiance to time. 

I looked upon the hill which rose high above the village, 
end distinguished its barren sides, through the veil €f( smoko 
wreathing upwards in the light breeze that had scarcely 
power enough to stir a leaf or a blade of grass. On the 
brow of the hill some straggling cottages appeared, and 
beyond them, on the very summit, stood (as 1 was told) the 
monastery of the Trappists. 

Rousing all my strength of resolution and muacle, and 
grasping firmly my tru^y stick, which had ere then aided me 
up acclivities somewhat higher than that I now comtem- 
plated, I proposed to a gaping youth, who seemed to have 
nothing better to do, to guide me by the easiest path to the 
high point of my ambition, and the very highest, I believe^ 
of his knowledge. A piece of ten cents sealed our bargain ; 
and I set out, vigorously leaning on the lad, and followed by 
many cautions from my old woman, ^<to take care 6( 
myself, and look out sharply for trap-doors." 

I never felt more thoroughly the inspiring influence of air 
and exercise. At every upward step, I seemed to throw a 
load of fatigue and languor down the hilL My limbs 
became elastic, my spirits light, and I felt Wronger and 
vounger than I had been for montitt before. I now and 

Vol. II.^N 
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then paused for repose ; but hj the time I reached the Uf^ 
I only halted for the purpose of enjoying the view : and it 
was really worth enjoying. A wide extent of landscape 
spread around, but it seemed secluded and domestic. The 
two or three towns in sight did not look as if they were 
gone a visiting, like those seen in the mist from loftier 
eminences ; but gave a notion of home and quietness, calm 
enjoyments, and social circles. The prospect was bounded, 
at a reasonable extent, by rising grounds and woods ; and 
the highest object was Mount Cassel, standing in single 
pride, and looking far over the heads of all the other eleva- 
tions in my view. I could not help giving thb hill somewhat 
more than its due share of veneration, as I marked its pre- 
eminence; and I thought that men might take example 
from mountaitas, and understand the value otsisoiding alone. 
The group around me are lost m a common confusion to the 
gazer from Mount Cassel, merefy because they are a group. 
Had each stood singly out from its fellows, in originality and 
independence, each might hate gained its separate share of 
admiration, and have attracted in its turn the very same 
degree of respect that I now gave to another, no higher nor 
better than they. 

^< There, Sir, is thj9 monastery,*' said my guide, as soon as 
be caught my eye turned in the proper direction. 

*^The monastery!" exclaimed I, in surprise, at seeing, 
instead of the gloomy building one associates with the name, 
a modern house, white- wash^ and cheerful-looking, stretch- 
ing along the extent of a handsome garden, smiling in sun- 
shine, and the absolute contrast to aught morose, or dull. 
Looking over a hedge, which was the only enclosure to an 
extensive yard in the rear of the house, I observed close to 
it two of the trappists, industriously working with carpenter's 
tools. A little farther off, two or three more were busily 
employed in spreading out some newly washed linen ; others 
moved about, variously occupied, and all wore the same 
coarse and characteristic costume as those I had first en- 
countered. Some of the fellows I now gazed at were of 
most ferocious aspect, with bushy beards and scowling 
brows ; and I thought I was coming into contact with felony's 
picked men. 

I moved round the garden hedge, and reached a small 
door at the other side, which my guide informed me was 
the entrance to the place. 1 accordingly rang the beH . The 
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door was immediately opened;, and a figure stood before 
me, of an aspeet totally different from those I had preyiously 
seen. It was that of a young man, beardless almost, of fair 
and mild complexion and demreanour, dressed in a robe of 
white drugget, his cowl thrown back, and discovering a head 
with hair so closely cut as to appear as if recently shaved, 
all but a circular rim of about half an inch broad just above 
the ears, which struck me as an impious imitation of the 
halo usually represented in painting close above the h ads 
of saints. 

The young man made me a low obeisance, with arms 
crossed on his breast, and he demanded, in Flemish, what 
was the object of my visit? I replied, in French, that I 
wished to see an establishment so interesting, and hoped I 
might be permitted to indulge my curiosity. He bowed 
assent, and led the way to the' house. I followed, the guide 
at my heels, cap in hand, and looking awfully respectAil to 
every thing we approached. 

We first entered a small square parlour on the ground . 
floor, of which a few common articles composed the furni- 
niture ; but all were extremely neat, and I found one of the 
rush- bottomed, cherry-backed chairs as luxurious a resting- 
place as a couch of velvet, had 1 been visiting a palace : 
such is the advantage of things being in keeping with 
places. 

The chamberlain left me for a few minutes, most proba- 
bly to ^^ report progress" to his superior, for the prior him- 
self soon made his appearance. He was an extremely good- 
looking man of about forty, dressed like those I had first ob« 
served, with the exception of his head being covered by a 
close leather cap, and the brown cloth of his robe being of 
a texture not so coarse. . After a short conversation, I pro- 
ceeded, under the direction of the reverend ciceroni, who 
waited outside, to examine the remainder of the house, be- 
ginning with the little chapel, which was very plain, having 
none of the disagreeable pomp of Catholic churches in ge- 
neral. We next walked throu]gb the narrow corridors, on 
each side of which were ranged the little cellular divisions, 
where the monks went through the mockery of repose ; for 
there can be little of its comfortable reality in the four houris* 
rest snatched between eight o'clock and midnight^ when 
they rise again to pray and chant, without changing an ar- 
ticle of their clothing from morning till night, or night till 
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nornipg. Tbeir very ^irts of eoarae borse-bab, are woxa^ 
for a fortnight together. The beds od which they lie down 
are meet iogeniot^y unoomfortabie, being too short for eveit 
a common-sised man, and I have no doubt but their possess- 
ors oilen wish for a couch of the Procrusfces fashion^ wi^ 
one-half the capabiiities of his celebrated machine. A 
scanty rug covers the straw On which these self-tormentors 
stretch theenselves; and no other furniture of any kind 
adorns their cells, the dimensions of which do not exceed 
six feet square, A small aperture is cut in each door, to ad- 
mit a literal mciutJful of air, and on each is inscribed the 
name of its occupant, " Brother Francis^" " Brother Am- 
brose," '^ Brother Symphorien," '< Brother Placidus," and 
soon. 

We next visited the relectory, where a table was laid for 
about forty. Beside each plate, of the coarsest earthen 
ware^ was a mug of the same material, about the size of a 
small drinking-gla^s. These were filled with beer ; a scanty 
bit of bvuwn bread was beside each plate ; and a still smallei 
portion of cheese ; and 1 found that these, with an undressed 
salad and a soup made of water, onions, potatdes, and pars- 
ley, composed the entire repast. But it must be observed, 
that at the period of my visit the Trappists were living trell. 
They had bread and milk for breakfast, besides the dinner 
luxuries which I have enumerated ; bu^ they never eat meat,, 
poultry, or even fish. On the first of Dctolier their Lent of 
nine months was to commence ; and during the whole of 
that time they allow themselves but one meal a day, exclud- 
ing totally the indulgences of milk and be^, and wholly 
living (if it can be called so) on vegetables, bread, and water. 
In every room the word *>^Silbnc£" was painted on the 
wall, and I figured to myself these unsocial Cenobites,. 
placed at their iooely board, and, in the coarse, though 
scanty indulgence of appetite, discarding these convivial 
accessories which raise eating men above grazing brutes. 
But the whole system of Trappism goes to degrade mankind 
to its lowest possible level. Beggary, needless filth of per- 
son, perpetual silence, (except to the few who must use 
their tongues to keep their commerce open with the world) 
seem the fundamental prineiples of the order. They herd^ 
together for no conceivable purpose that migfat not be 
efifected by each man singly, and by thus congregating tbey 
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^ve a scope to imagiDation, or malignity^ for odious imputa- 
tions, which after all may have no reality in them. 

Yet I eould not help viewing these monks with a species 
of compassion that approached to what might be called inte- 
rest. Whatever may have been the excesses of bigotry or 
trime that have forced these men into such an asylum, 
the life they lead is indisputably one of wretchedness. What- 
ever their sms, the penance is equivalent. For what misery 
can exceed that of the closest intercourse, without the least 
societyi with one's fellow-men ; the mind condemned to 
wallow in tjie mire of its own dark thoughts, with constant 
yearnings to unhurthen itself; a companion^ perhaps for 
years, at the very elbow of each wretch, only wanting the 
interchange of one word to become intimate, confiding, and 
compassionate — and that word forbidden ; to move about, 
each man a breathing automaton, heart, feelings, and facul- 
ties, all under interdict ? 1 say nothing of their personal aus- 
terities — but let me be of any order save that of La Trappe 
—fasting and praying, as long as nature and the brain can 
be kept on the stretch, flagellated daily, hourly, if the vows 
demand it, so as thought is free to vent itself in speech, so 
^s the healing intercourse of friendship be allowed, even at 
the risk of confidence leading to disappointment ! The best 
fate that awaits the Trappist is, that he cannot live long, and 
that the intellect is worn out, ere the body sinks under the 
wasting sufferings to which it is doomed. 

Wishing to examine the details ot the place more closely 
than this hasty morning visit allowed, I readily accepted the 
invitation of the prior to spend a day or two in the monas- 
tery, a custom prescribed towards all strangers, a law of hos- 
pitality that is sure to meet its recompense. 1 accordingly 
sent back my garden guide, with a message to my old wo- 
man, that she might return alone, sendirg me, the following 
morning, a change of those articles of dress, which even 
the example of my hosts could not induce me to dispense 
with. 

I was soon served, in the little square parlour, with a very 
good dinner of flesh and fowls, cheese, egge^ beer, wine» 
and all that was calculatad at once to satisfy and astonish 
the traveller. I only wondered what became of the remains^ 
or how the supply of the larder, was disposed of, when no 
claimant like myself consumed its resources. I, however, 
asked no such questions. Isl^pt in a neat bed, with tolera- 

N 2 ' 
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biy ^e linen, and in fL chamber altogietlier sudi as migbt 
content any reasonable visiter. 

Duriif the day, I walked about the garden and on tbe hill^. 
conversing with the prior, and also with the alnioner, who 
indulged most freely in his privilege of ^eecfa. He was a 
young fellow under five-and4wen<y, good«looking, loqua- 
cious, jovial ; and he seemed well qualified for his office of 
managing the household affairs, and seeking abroad for re- 
sources which he aided to consume at hoipe. The c^ees of 
almoner and begging brother are united, and are l^ ne 
means sinecures, as I was afterward convinced. 

1 attended the ailemdon service in the chapel, and saw a 
remarkable display of elose-eropped heads, apparent humi- 
lity, and the externals of devotion. There were many com* 
monplace, and same marked countenances amons the 
monks who chanted the service ; and these were uniformly 
habited in a white robe, with a black stripe down the back ; 
the heads clode trimmed, with the exception of the circle I 
before described. They were almost all young men, and 
evidently of an order su|^erior to the coarse and brown^clad 
brethren who worked at the menial offices. In what form 
of gregarious intercourse can perfect equality exist, since 
there is, even among Trnppists, a privileged class ? But it 
is, after all, questionable wl^ich is the aristocracy here — 
whether tl)e psalmodist, who performs no roatiual labour, has 
not a still harder task, in a seven hours* daily attendance in the 
chapel, aiding" the hoars^e discords of his brother chprists. 
Amoing the latter I was particularly struck with the positive 
air of consumptive delicacy in their faces and hands, and 
the remarkable developement, in many of the heads, of that 
elevation which pb|«nologidts pronounce to be the organ of 
'teneratipn. There was not a prominent ft)rehead among 
them. There were a very old man and a young one, who 
were fit figures fbr sculptor or painter — the young man, par- 
ticularly, was one of the finest expressions of resigi^ and 
pious beauty that I ever contemplated ; and I have him be- 
fore me as I write, in his fixed posture, with fdded arms, 
and eyes neither cast upwards nor <lownwards, in assumed 
devotion or false piety, and the hectic flushings that passed 
at times across his pale and sunken cheek* 

During ray visit, I acquired a good deal of information as. 
to the habits and rule^ of this eemarkable order, and I was 
disabused of some errors wlricli I had fbnnpriy entertained ;. 
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among oAan were the vylgar oeition^ tbul the Tf«P|>ist8^ 
never change any article of dress till it ItterftUy rots ^n the 
back ; and that a part of tbeir daily duty is, to go Ihrougb 
the c^wmony of digging their own gnnres. Cause enough 
exists, without having vecourse to such eciagferations, to 
make the system of La Trappe emtBtntly objectionable to 
those whose principles are opposed to sionaehisni in all its 
branches. A ftw of the peculiar iulea of this order have 
been mentioned. The most otnripusly repulsive to good 
sense, which it possesses in common with others^ is that of 
being wholly subsisted by beggary ; for any httle appearance 
of industiy among its votaries is confined to offices of house<* 
hold necessity, which they certainly woukl not perform could 
they find any others fools enou^ to savie them the trouble. 
A few words on the subject of monkish mendicity may not 
be amiss here. 

Of nearfy one hundred monastic orders in the church of 
Rome, upwards of thirty live by charity; "without any 
obligation," as they say, ^^ to work, either corporeally or 
spiritually, .for their own support. For participating the 
sovereignty of God in the empire of the universe, they have 
the right to live at the pubHc cost, without doing any thing 
but what they please."* 

It is, however, clear that St. Francis, the author of the 
begging system, t<ad no intention that it should reach the 
state of corruption it soon acquired. His principle is thus 
laid down : ^^ Those brothers to whom GoH has given the 
ability to do it, will labour laithfuHy, so as to avoid idleness, 
without injuring the spirit of prayer ; and as a recompense, 
their bodily wants will be relieved ; they and their brethren 
joining humility to poverty : but thei^ must not take money. 
The brethren must have nothing of their own, neither house^ 
land, nor other possesions ; but considering themselves as 
strangers iii this world, they will gq on with confidence, ask- 
ing charity." 

But these rigid principles of their founder did not suit 
even the earliest Franciscans j for four years after Ms death, 
in 1230, they obtained firom rope Gregory IX. a bull which, 
freed them firom the obligation of strictly observing his testa- 
ment. And thus, ^^ manual labour, so well practised by the 
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Ofiginal monkd, became odious; and mendicily, foriD«rIj 
odious, beeame honourable."* 

In about half a century after the death of St. Francis, bis 
followers grew intolerably presumptuous, importunate, and 
idle. So much so, that several of the bishops loudly de- 
claimed against them. Under pretext of asking charity, 
these begging brothers mixed themselves up in all sorts of 
affairs, private and public; entering into the most secret 
concerns of a family, or obtaining deputations to negotiate 
treaties between states and sovereigns ;t and finally, it was to 
them that was owing the establishment of the Inquisition. 

The society on Catsberg is a branch of a great Trappist 
establishment in France. It was founded a few years back, 
by a painter of some celebrity, called Ruyssen, whose gene- 
rosity took this singular channel for indulgence. He made 
a free grant to these monks of the house they inhabit, and a 
considerable portion of the land which surrounds it. The 
latter is not at present of much value, the soil being poor, 
and requiring more industry to make it productive than be- 
longs to its present possessors. But the gift was generous, 
however its object might have been ill-ehosen ; and the 
monks have not only granted, as is supposed, an equivalent 
in heaven for this earthly donation, but the suspicion is abroad 
tfiat they -hastened the journey of their patron from this 
world to the next, to gite him more speedy possession. 
Soon after the painter made his will, securing the bequest, 
he died suddenly; and the general inference is, that the 
Trappists were resolved to secure their succession against 
any possible caprice on the part of their benefactor. One 
would hope that this is a calumny. The will was, I under- 
stand, c^tested by some of his relatives ; and the monks 
were deprived of a considerable share of the bequest, but 
c6nfirmed in possession of the part they now enjoy. j| 

* The following passage from St. BonaTenture is cited bj Toltaire, in his 
Philosophical Dictionary : — 

*' These begging brothers, by their vagabond life, scandalize in place of 
edifying. ^ Their importunity in denoanding makes people afraid to encounter 
them, as if they were bat robbers. Indeed, this importunity is a speciea of 
violence, which few can resist, and particularly when it comes from those 
whose rm dress demands respect. > But it is, in fact, the natural conse- 
quences of mendicity ; for the be^^ar must lire. Hunger and other pressing 
wants conquef the natural modes^ of eren the well educated ; and once tliat 
this barrier is passed over, each considers it a merit and an honour to have 
more luccess than another in collecting alms." 

t AbbJ Hnssey, a Trappist, was a celebrated diplomatic intriguer between 
siTtiwi European courts, about the latter end of the last century. 
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Oatsberg has, from the earimt tanes, been the favoarite 
resort of Anchorites, nrho, before tiie French revolution, 
covered the hill. Soon aftor the establishnient of the new 
order of things, (which meabs, I fear, a return to iheMf) a 
few of the Frhres Barbettes^ or, as they are coninvonlj called, 
the Ignaraniins^ took possession of ^e hill, and commenced 
their course of religious efdighienment and political endark- 
^men/, neither of which received any encouragement from the 
neighbouring inhabitants, whose eyes had beeu opened too 
widely during a quarter of a century, to endure the glare^ or 
be satisfied with the gloon^. The ignorant instructers were 
consequently induced. to abandon their position; and they 
were succeeded by the Trappists, who, in no way interfering 
'with those around them, are tolerated, but by no means 
popular ; and from being at first objects of curiosity, are 
now only subjects for contempt. 

My guide up the bill appeared at my bedside soon after 
daybreak the following morning, bringing me the refresh^ 
ments 1 had requested from my old hostess. I rose early ; 
eat a hearty breakfast of excellent materials ; gave what I 
thought a fair return for my entertainment ; made ray adieus 
io the prior, and accepted the almoner's ofifer to accompany 
me down the hill, to meet the cabriolet which waited for me 
at the village below. 

My animated and talkative companion entered into most 
fluent explanations on every point of my inquiries ; and with 
as much freedom as on any other, into the particulars of his 
own situation. 

^^ What a happy life must yours be, in contrast with that 
of your secluded brethren,'* said I. 

" Why, yes. Sir, it is : thanks to Heaven it is so, for, me — 
but I have not enjoyed it long. 1 am the successor of ano- 
ther, even in the short time that our community has been 
formed here ; and perhaps if you knew his story, you would 
acknowledge that the situation of begging brother is not one 
so desirable, or so free from worldly dangers as you now 
suppose." 

^* Perhaps not. But to enable me to form a just opinion 
on the point, you will probably tell me your predecessor's 
story?" * 

The hint was sufficient. It was no sooner thrown out, 
than my . companion acted upon it He not only walked 
down to the village, but he joined in my drive ; and did not 
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quit me until be had partakeu of my dinner in, the old wo* 
man's auberge^ at the cross roads leading to Bailleul and 
Roussebrugge. When we separated in the evenings as be 
returned to his monastery, ! put something into his leathern 
purse, slightly adding to the funds of his society, and still 
' more insufficiently recompensing his loss of time, and paying 
for the information he had given me. That I now proceed 
to communicate to my readers, with some probable variation 
of words, but none whatever of circumstances^ as 1 learned 
them. 



V 



STORTOF 



THE BEGOIirO BROTHER^ 



CHAPTER I. 

It is full seven years since a lad, of about eighteen years 
of age, of delicate appearance, mild manners, and gentle, 
though not polished address, presented himself to the supe- 
rior of the Trappist monastery, near Amiens, in Picardy, and 
demanded admission into the order. There was something 
altogether about this claimant for living burial that particu- 
larly struck the prior. He was dressed in the style of the 
better kind of farmers, and his air and conversation bespoke 
him of that class ; but a tone of natural refinement gave a 
delicacy to all be said or did. He spoke French well, but 
with a Belgic accent ; and to the prior's inquiries as to the 
motives which led him, so young, to desire the seclusion, 
and brave the hardships of the most rigid of the religious 
orders, he answered, with a modest fervour, that ^* he felt a 
call from Heaven." 

According to the system of the society, no questions were 
asked of the youthful aspirant after solitude, silence, and self- 
denial, as to his name or profession, who he was, or whence 
he came. He was regularly accepted, the ceremonies per- 
formed, his duties pointed out, his dress presented to him, 
his cell assigned him, and he installed in it, under the appel* 
of Brother Placidus. The calm facility with which the new 
brother entered into the functions of his station was quite 
remarkable. The closing of the gate that shut him from 
the world was echoed by no sigh of his ; nor did any smile 
of firatisfaction attend his entry into his newly-chosen state* 
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NoUung seemed unfitting or strange. The drapery o^ hit 
costume hung easily on him ; his shaven head appeared to 
cause him no inconvenience ; the unbroken silence^ the fru- 
gal fare, the midnight risings, nothing came amiss. It 
appearedT as if he had at once dropped into the situation des- 
tined by Nature as his own peculiar place. 

His attention to his duties was exemplary. He performed 
with untiring alacrity, for some months, services to which be 
w«s evidently unaccustomed ; and he did works of manual 
hardship to whidrthe appearanoeof his hands p(i>ved him a 
stranger. After the usual time of severe noviciate, his vows 
were completed ^ and he was then released from his brown 
dress, distinctive of tbe labouring brothers. It was replaced 
by the white cassock-^and Placidus was accordingly ap- 
pointed one of the singers of the mass. 

In this new station, to which he succeeded with a tranqu'd 
r^gnation, that spoke neither pride nor pleasure, be con- 
tinued to display the same contented perseverance that had 
from the first distinguished him. His regularity in attendance 
to the seven hours* daily service in the chapel, which his 
duty claimed, was never once interrupted. He was almost 
always^ the first to enter ; and the earliest sound of the bell 
was generally ^ruck by his hand. During all this while his 
health was unimpared. He retained his delicate appear- 
ance, but was never actually unwell. In strict pursuance of 
his vow, and of the rule of the order, no word escaped his 
lips ; nor could the observing looks of the many who were 
seriously interested for him, obtain even one communicative 
glance from his unspeaking eye. His only converse was 
with his own thougtits — be they what they might. 

For upwards of four years nothing occurred to break the 
monotonous coarse of the young Trappist^s existence* No 
iAquirers sought him ; no wish or thought escaped him ; and 
he was totally dead to the world. But at the expiration of 
the pm'iod mentioned, a new destiny awaited him ; and, like 
a man risen from 'the grave, he was doomed to* enter again 
upon the stage of life, and to explore scenes, and mix with 
society, in a way unknown to him, even before be immured 
himself within the monastery walls. 

The establishment of the new branch of the Trappist 
order on Catsberg, required the appointment of a prior and 
almoner, with other offices. The prior, chosen from among 
(bp brothers, a man of good manners and education, as well 
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as strict and exemplary conduct, had no hesitation in ap- 
proving the choice of Brother Plaoidus for his almoner, 
and ^^ begging brother" to the institution. 

It was not merely the quiet virtues and religious resig- 
nation of the young brother tliat made him the object of elec- 
tion to the elder ones, fn abandoning the world the Trap- 
pists had not forgotten its ways ; and they judged that th^ 
handsome features and interesting manners, the air of truth, 
and the mild enthusiasm of Placidus, was the most likely to 
soften the hearts of the benevolent public, and particularly 
that most sensitive sex, of whom donations were to be de- 
manded, for an order of monks, unpopular from their over- 
done austerity, and from the vulgar notions which aggnivate 
all that is repulsive in their practices. Besides, Brother Pli^- 
cidus was beyond doubt a Belgian ; and as his eleemosynary 
efforts would take a round in the direction of his own coun- 
try, not to interfere with those of the main establishment, 
his native language would be, in fact, a necessary qualifi- 
cation for his office. 

When the arrangements were finally settled between the 
principals of the establishment, the newly appointed almoner 
was silently summoned to hear the official announcement of 
his nomination. He calmly rose from his seat, and shaking 
off the train of secret meditation in which he was absorbed, 
he followed the mute messenger by whom he hadbeen beck- 
oned, ignorant and indifferent as to the object for which he 
was required. Arrived at the door of the parlour, where 
the prior was used to receive visiters, or transact business, 
the heart of Brother Placidus beat with a palpitation un- 
known to him since he entered the same room, a suppliant 
for admission into the order, above four years before. The 
thought glanced across his mind, that perhaps some intru- 
sive inquirer had come to break the stillness of his seclusion. 
He struggled to keep down his latent emotion ; and, pre- 
pared to meet whoever might accost him, he entered the 
room. 

He made a respectful obeisance as he entered ; and rais- 
ing his eyes, he observed no stranger face, nor yet one of 
those, of early association and endearment, on which the 
keen glance of affection can trace an expression inefface- 
able by absence or ago. The objects which presented them- 
selves to his view were the prior, the brother named to the 
superintendance of the new branch society, and one other, 
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tbe almoner and begging brother of the present main eatab^ 
lisbroent. These faces were not strange to Placidus ; and 
although he had never exchanged a word with two of the 
persons, and not with the other for near five years, still the 
famiharity of daily intercourse, eating at the sanie table, and 
being mutually naturaUzed to the same locality, created a 
sort of visual intimacy, which removed all restraint from tbe 
young Trappist, and left him quite at his ease to hear what- 
ever communication was about to be made. 

The prior rose, and advancing with a cordial and benevo- 
lent smile, he gave his hand to Placidus, and said, 
, *' Brother, the restriction of years is removed. The time 
is come when you may indulge in the privilege which is 
permitted to all of us present. Taciturnity, so salutary to 
the well being of the brotherhood in general, must be dis- 
pensed with in the acting members of the order ; and 1 have 
to announce to you that you are chosen as one.' 

The prior paused, and he and his associates awaited tbe 
evidences of grateful satisfaction, which they expected to 
witness in the looks and words of the young man. But no 
sound escaped him, and he only bowed obediently and re- 
spectfully, without the slightest change of countenance. The 
prior, pointing to a seat, which was taken by Placidus, and 
resuming his own, continued, 

^^ A benevolent and pious individual has granted an en- 
dowment, of a house, land, and money, which enables us to 
extend our institution, by a new branch, to the very confines 
of Belgium ; and it is on one of a little range of mountains 
called Catsberg, that our new society is to be placed.'* 

At these words Brother Placidus seemed to shrink invo- 
luntarily, and a deep glow suffused his cheeks. But it passed 
quickly over. He drew his hand across bis brow, and let it 
descend, as if mechanically, on his heart ; while a sigh, half 
suppressed, heaved his bosom. 

" The worthy brother here beside me," continued the 
prioi*, ^^ has been chosen chief of this new formed station ; 
and there, on the verge of Belgium, if not actually in it, a 
native brother of exemplary character and conduct, will be 
required to act as an almoner, aad to make the usual rounds^ 
demanding aid to our scanty funds fi'om those charitable 
Christians in whom the. love of religion is superior to the 
vanities of the world.. Such a brother, so qualified, we have 
found in you, for you are, I believe, a Belgian, apd the rest I 
answer for." 
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"When the prior concluded, a pause of some minutes en- 
sued. Tbe young Trappist evidently laboured under some 
strong hidden emotion, which he strove to overcome, and 
nvhich the observers respected too much to allow of their 
interrupting him. The very use of speech, so long prohi> 
^ited to him, was difficult to recover. He made more tl)an 
t)ne efibrt for utterance before he succeeded ; and when he 
really spoke, it was in so confused and incoherent b way 
that he was startled and abashed. He, however, i^xpressed, 
in sufficient phrase, his gratitude to bis superiors for their 
confidence and i^arked Bpprobation ; he declared his readi- 
ness to obey any call made on his services for the good of 
the brotherhood ; but concluded by saying, that ^^ taken by 
^surprise as he was, having hoped and believed that he should 
have lingered out life and sunk to death in the quiet oblivion 
of his retreat, he must beg a few days to prepare himself for 
Ijis new avocation, and demanded the favour of some instruc- 
tions for his guidance in a calling for which be was sensible 
of his incompetence." 

*' Beloved brother," exclaimed the prior, ** every Indul- 
gence, every consideration shall be given to your feelings 
^nd your wishes ; and our good bi'other, Petrus Maria here, 
who has so long served in the capacity of almoner to our 
•establishment, will give you such suggestions as may render 
light to you, and advantageous to the brotherhood, a task 
for which I am convinced you are pre-eminently suited." 

After salutations and congratulations from the new supe- 
Tior with whom he. was to serve, and a blessing from the 
prior, Placidus followed his brother almoner to the little 
room assigned to the latter, for the regulation of the receipts, 
disbursements, and general accounts of the establishment, M 
which were under his care and control. 

Nothing could be more striking than the difference in bH 
ways between the two Blmoners. The calm, pale, hand- 
some countenance, and tall spare form of Placidus, were 
etrohgly contrasted with the coarse and swarthy visage, and 
ehort round figure of his Brother Petrus Maria. The latter 
had not been almoner and begging brother for «even or 
weight years for nothing. If he scrupulously performed his 
duties, he also conscientiously availed himself of the privi- 
leges allowed him by his station. Wearing, as permitted, in 
4)is begging excursions, the ordinary habiliments of common 
JiiA, (with the exception of the horse-hair shirt,) andi)i8<»irji 
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Uack abocjk of bahr gromng ont of all mode of La Trappe- 
ism, be alao indulged freely in those points whiefa hungry 
traveUere consider neceflearies of life. He ate heartily, and 
drank freely; aid bore the natural marks of good living, ia 
a speaking rotundity of person, and rubicundity of face. 

Brother Petrus Maria had been choeen to his office from 
reasons Ihe very opposite to those which led to the appoint- 
ment of Placidus. It wa^i his fluency of speech., his perse*- 
vering address, (which might perhaps be translated impu^ 
dence^) added to his knowledge of accounts, discovered by 
an accident, which formed the osten»iblejeaBon for his pror 
motion. But he himself was fi'equently heard to dedare 
that the real cause was his uncontrollable passion for taikiag^ 
which made it afanost impossible for him to observe the rule 
of taciturnity ; that he was repeatedly near choking fi-om 
being forced to swallow his half uttered words ; and that i£ 
by chance he succeeded, in keeping silent for a day, he was 
sure to rouse the whole brotherhood of the domitory by 
talking in his sleep at night. This was hia version of the 
motives for bis appointment ; and as he was a Gascon, the 
chances were equal as to its being false or true. But the 
reasons which first induced him to enter such an unsociai 
order, never transpired. It was indeed whispered that he 
chose that sanctuary, in preference to a chance of the galleys^ 
and that his present integrity as a monk, was quite neces- 
sary to balance the account against his former roguery as a 
raaa* As it was, he was considered by the brotherhood 
invulnerably honest in his actual calling ; and no mendicant 
was ever hailed on his rounds with greater pleasure than was 
Brother Petrus Maria, or, as he was familiarly called. Brother 
Pierre, particularly when he put on the ludricrous grioiace 
which he called his hegguigface^ and discharged some of his 
. most celebrated gasconades. 

^^ WelcomOy Brother Placidus, to my little cabinet,'^ said 
he, as they entered the room ; ^^ it is pleasant to be 
able to say, bow do you do ? to a friend for the first time 
afler five years' acquaintance. Sit down, and let us see in 
what way I can be of any use to you." 

^' The fiskvour I would require from you. Brother^' ' said 
Placidus, with as much composure as the agitation of his 
mind and the extreme difficulty of articulation allowed, <^ is 
that of your advice and infbrmatiooi as to the meaas of 
fulfilling the arduous labours of the office \ am appointed to. 
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«so as best to acquit myself of so difficult and resptmsible a 
duty. But I do not at present wish to press this on you. ' I 
•will allow you a day or two of undisturbed leisure, to form a 
kittle code of inotrurtions for iny guidance ; and during the 
interval I hope to bring my nifiid to a state fitting to receive 
70ur kind and brothei;ly suggestions.'* 

"A day or two, to form a code of instructions !'' ex- 
claimed the almoner, in surprise ; the **- arduous labours of 
your office 1 St. Peter preserve you, child, if these are the 
notions with which you enter i pon it. Sit down, I tell you, 
and in ten minutes I Ml give you as n uch really useful know- 
ledge on our mutual calling, as if I wearied myself and wor- 
ried you with a volunre of amplified trash — sit down-^sit 
tlown." ' 

Placidus obeyed the repeated invitations, took a chair, and 
prepared himself in equal astonishment and satisfaction, to 
hear the simple secrets of a duty which to faim had^appeared 
-so complicated. 

" Now, my dear Placidus,'' said the almoner, ^'to setyour 
mind at ease all at once, what, let me ask you, is the nature of 
your duty and mine ? In (»ne word, to go a-begging — tp go 
a-begging, my boy, neither more nor less ! What so easy, so 
pleasant, so natural to a man ? It 's an absolute instinct. 
Every one is born a beggar, anci lives and diesthesame. IVJany, 
to be sure, disguise their railing under the name oi borrowing ; 
'but the only difl^erence is, ths^t your beggar maAr^^ no promise 
of payment, and your borrower heeps none. Others steal, 
rob, cheat — for there are nice distinctions — but all are 
only begging in masquerade : ofT-jihoots trom the native ori- 
ginal root. I am a beggar by inclination as well as profes- 
sion ; and so are you, my brother, as you will find out on 
your very first essay. Well then, what so easy as to obey u 
natural impulse ? The principal once felt, the practice will 
soon follow. But 1 will give you a rule or two, and a reasoB 
for each. 

" First, never go a-begging, xn a-liorrowing, with m «ad 

face or a shabby coat. Your poor devil, in evident distress of 

mind or circumstances, has no chance of relief. It is your 

joyous, bold faced, well- fed, solvent fellow, that has only to 

ask and have ; and why. Brother Placidus ? because the 

^charity of half the world is selfishness^ that does a service, 

.«roall or great, only in the hope of getting a greater in return. 

'^^Second, always half fill your leather sack, as I de mine^ 

O 2 
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befiire you comneBce ymar collectioo. But lake your purse 
out ompty, and you will briog it back empty. And. whea- 
ovfr yoii ask aliii0» be sure to rattle your money and open 
the mouth of your sack. There is a powerful magnet in 
gM that has been given to the poor ; and the elements of 
the attraction are Vanity, and envy mixed ; for the charity of 
the other half of the world. Brother Placidus, is ogteniatum^ 
that prompts a ma» to do as much or more than his neigli- 
bour, although he would let that neighbour starve if he 
chanced to liall into want," 

Flacidus. whose look of attention had gradually changed 
into a stare of horror, took advantage of the p^use in the 
ahnoner's discourse, to express his feelings. 

** Brother, brother,^' exclaimed he, ^* can this picture be 
real ? You shock and terrify me 1 Is thb indeed the world 
I am about to enter ?'* 

*^ Ay, that it is,'' replied Petrus Maria, ^^ a very true picture 
of worldly benevolence in general ; but there are, no doubt, 
some exceptions. For instance, in a town of twenty thou- 
sand souls, you may receive aid from fifty who give money 
ftom mere recklessness, from a love of squandering, they care 
not how { a couple of hundred cowardly rogues may hope to 
buy off their fll-doings by a false benevolence ; and perhaps 
half a dozen individuals may drop their mite into your sack, 
in the pure spirit of charity." 

^And such are the exceptions?" murmured Pl^idus, 
covering his face with bis hands. 

*^ Excuse me, brother," said his companion, *^ for causing 
an ungratified longing to your palate, while 1 satisfy mine-— a 
man who talks must drink. Liquor is the food of speech :'^ 
and thus I avail myself of my dispensation :" and^he filled 
from a corpulent flagon, a glass of some ro^-ooloured liquid, 
which he <)uaffed instantly. 

Placidus scarcely observed hkn, and his palate was quite 
unconscious of his brother's indulgence. The latter, after 
repeated smackings of lips, and accompanying evolutions of 
tongue, that nothmg might be lost to die unimbibed liquor, 
resumed his lecture. 

** Of such materials, my dear brother, is cooq^sed the 
mass of beings among whom you are to recruit the funds of 
your young estabhshm^it. I know them well, in all thdr 
varieties; and I will give yo«i« hint or iw# as to the way of 
auanagingthein.^^ 
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** Maaaguig ihmm !" e^lioed Pkcidus, with a itrosg em- ' 
phasis. 

^^ Ay, muBiBumng them — working on their feeliags, if 
they have any ; on ^ek/aiUngs^ if not. There is nothing, 
Brother Plaeidus, that we must not do, fof the good oi onr 
order and the love of God. Rememher, then, whenever fou 
aak ahns of a rich man, to appeal to his charily ; if you 
beg from a man of moderate means, talk of his wealth ) if 
women are the objects of your solicitations, you must praise 
the liberality of the old, the freshness of the middle-aged 
and fading, the piety ,of the young and vain. Thus you 
give credit to all classes, of both sexes, for what they have 
not, the reputation of which is just what they are best 
pleased to pay for ; and, as one grand rule, J2al<er all. Be a 
perfect Turk in that^respect — spare neither sea nor age ; and 
you '11 see. Brother Placidus, how fast the strong box of 
Catsberg will fill." 

The harangue finished, Petrus Maria paused, for breath, 
and poor Placidus sat gasping from agitation. He waited 
a while, in expectaticm of more of this revolting advice ; but 
finding, by a »gnificant nod from his companion, that there 
was no more to be said, he rose to depart. Oppressed with 
a thousand conflicting sensations, and unused to the forms of 
the world, he quitted the room in silence ; and he heard his 
late counsellor murmur as he retired, 

^^ St. Peter preserve the boy ! If he iioes not mend his 
manners before he goes his rounds, my poor brothers on 
Catsberg will have their beer-barrel filled with water, and be 
cut short of their inch of cheese for a whole month." 

Placidus passed with hurried steps along the corridor, and 
had just reached a landing-place, fi'cmi which a flight of 
narrow stairs led to his cell, when he encountered the prior, 
who had been paying a patro- fraternal visit to a sick brother 
above. This chance meeting seemed to Placidus a dispen- 
sation of Providence, to save him from the fate which 
appeared gaping to ingulph him. Following the hurried 
impulse of the moment, he flung himself at the prior^s feet, 
MSid seizing him by the flowing folds of his dress, he sobbed 
forth^ in scarce articulate utterance, his incf^erent appeal. 
The first wwds dbtinctly understood by the prior were 
these ! — 

^* For mercy sake, do not iimst on this. It is too much 
forme— 4he firighftAd pi<^ure iirawii by our brother fonder. 
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t>f the hideous world, half drives me mad. I could not 
serve the brotherhood in such a station — I should sink under 
duties I was unable to perform — and all would end in injury 
to our order, and my own disgrace 1 Spare me, spare me 
from this dreadful results-relieve me from this misery — 
appoint some more fitting brother, I implore you — and let 
me hilt retire into the silence and solitude of my former 
state. Oh ! take pity on me, and grant my hdmble and 
heart-inppired prayer !'* 

*< Beloved brother,'* said the prior, in bis kindest tone, 
feeling sincerely for the agitation of the youth, and at the 
same, time remembering the weighty reasons for keeping him 
firm in his situation, ^^this emotion is but natural in a 
youthful and innocent mind, h ^ives the best surety of your 
fitness for the duties you will have to fulfil. Your appoint- 
ment was the result of mature deliberation — ^the best interests 
of the new establishment are involved in it — it is, in short, 
-irrevocable. But I am fully sensible of what you suffer, 
which, trust me, is only temporary. You will not find the 
world so bad as you expect. An upright man may safely 
hold with it such intercourse as yours,' and' walk unharmed 
through all its maze of vice. Brother Fetrus Maria has 
peVhaps coloured his picture too highly. He is rather 
satirical by nature, a little cynical by habit, and provinciaUy 
inclined to exaggeration withal. But 1, too, have known 
the world — 'its bad and its good parts. I have known the 
meanness, the treachery, the selfishness of men, but 1 also 
^ave known their integrity and truth ; and I h9L\efelt^ dear 
Placidus, the healing breath of woman's virtue and ever- 
Terdant faith, giving balm to the lacerated heart, and filling it 
anew with health and hope ! Hasten to your silent cell — to 
your humble couch—commune with your innocent soul — all 
will be well. You have agitated me somewhat, and revived 
long-buried thoughts. This must not be !*' 

With these words the prior moved away, leaving Placidus 
struck with his evident emotion ; but how much more a 
victim to his own ! A new train of feeling was revived in 
his mind by the unpremeditated expression of that which 
had escaped his superior. The newly pictured world had 
faded from his view, and imagination hurried him back to 
days and scenes, that even the effacing wing of Time had 
(Tailed to blot from his mind. 

In this mood he reached his cell He lay down on his 
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lowIjF couch. The niisfht he passed was pitiable^ compared 
even to Trappist's usual sad and scant repose. Unceasing 
sobs were heard by his solitary neighbours till the chapel 
bell and daybreak suininoned them away ; and for the nrst 
time since his admission to the order, Brother Placidua failed 
to aid at the celebration of the midnight mass. 



CHAPTER 11. 

br a few weeks aflsrward the new branch of the b;x>ther* 
hoed was firmly established on Catsberg. The portion of the 
buildtfig assigned to their use was fitted up in the maBner 
suited to such tenants ; and never were furnished lodgings 
less encumbered with furniture. The garden-ground was 
soon laid out, and the htingry earth fed with the speeds and 
plants which it was to repyoduce in fruits and flowers. The 
working space was enclosed, and the sterile soil beyend it 
dug up and prepared^ as much as its savage nature would 
allow, for the refinements of culture. 

The ten or a dozen brothers who, with the prior and Pla- 
eidusy bad thus colonized the hill, were all soon named to 
their respective oceupalicms ; and the younger almoner would 
gladly have exchanged his place for any of theirs, even at the 
risk of the healthy, but ungodly, glow that was forced into 
tlieir cheeks by the labours which nature pointed out for 
mattr While all these various works went on, Placidus was 
more tranquilly, but not less nsefuUyt employed. He had not 
repeated Ina visit to brother Petrus Maria. He preferred 
rather the conferences and counsel of the veberable prior 
and bds own immiediale sniperitar ; and by force of piety and 
resignation, he gradually saw in a less fearfi^ aspect the 
monstreua expanse of difficulty and danger into which he 
was about to be launched. 

But habit) still more powerful than advice, did wondera for 
him. The very day he quitted the monaslery walls, and saw 
the champagne country opening out before him, he could not 
suppress the spring of delight that gushed spontaneous firom 
his hieart. He was evidently, for a moment, transported 
with a feeling of happinesB. It seemed as if nature had realty 
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spoken to him with her melodious yet thrilling voice, for he 
answered, as it were, by a lood uttered exclamation — *^ Yes, 
ob^ yes; it is beautiful T' 

Arrived at Catsberg, he entered into the active duties of 
his office with a species of vivacity which was surprising 
even to himself. It was the excitement of variety that irre- 
sistibly affected him, and threw an unhoped-for interest into 
his new pursuits. He arranged his accounts, and commenced 
his disbursements for the little society, and found a charm in 
occupation that quite astonished him. But the settled melan- 
choly which in bis former state of tacitu/n seclusion was 
•not so evident, threw a deep shade over hb manners in his 
new career. Long habits of profound silence made con- 
versation irksome to him ; and the little dealers in the village 
below the hill, from whom he made bis purchases, and who 
looked with an evil eye upon the young establishment of 
ro<inkery, thought brother Placidus but a morose specimen 
of their new neighbours. 

Piacidus availed himself but sparingly of his privilege 
to go abroad. The garden walks were his usual promenade : 
yet he sometimes paced with hurried steps the heath-clad 
summit of the hill ; and be was observed to make a regular 
daily visit (to whom his demeanour gave the air of a pil-. 
grimage,) to one point of a rocky acclivity that hung over 
the valley which divided Catsberg from Scarpenberg. This 
valley was peculiarly romantic. It narrowed gradually into 
a glen, the shades of which formed a deep but not repulsive 
contrast with the open glade. The whole scene, lighted up 
by the joyous sun at spring-tide, the young leaves warmed 
into daily growth, and fluttering in the genial beams, Hke 
half-fledged birds afraid to make their first flight, was indeed 
lovely to look at. But it was evidently not the beauty of the 
scene that attracted Placidus, and fixed his ardent gaze upon 
the view beneath him. it was the mental vision that turned 
inwards on himself, and searched the mazes of memory with 
its piercing glance, that could alone have absorbed him; 
and more than once a straggling brother, following his errant 
eows or goals through the brushwood on the hill side, ob- 
served the young almoner seated on some rocky projection^ 
er stretched upon the heath, while sighs burst from him 
audible in the little copse beneath. 

Some weeks having thus passed by, the brotherhood being 
^fitabJished firmly, and their numbers increased by a few 
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fanatics, or recruits less innocent, the neighbouirhood^ which 
had flocked in crowds to stare at the first comers, began to 
be familiarized to their grotesque appearance, and the general 
repugnance seemed gradually te wear away. The prior 
thought that this was the time to levy his first contribution ; 
and he accordingly directed Placidus to prepare for his open- 
ing excursion, in his capacity of begging- brother. 

It was on a fine mornirig in May, such as nurtures hope 
^d confidence in the human heart, that Placidus dofifed his 
usual costume ; and, dressed in a neat suit of black, with his 
stick in his hand, he took his way down the path leading to 
the village, having first received the blessing of the prior, 
and having himself implored that of a higher authority, at 
the foot of the altar in the little chapel. He felt an unwonted 
elation of spirits — he knew no humiliation in the mendicant 
purpose which sent him forth — he trusted that he was about 
to serve the interests of his order, and his countenance in- 
voluntarily reflected the cheerfulness of his mind. He so 
far, without design, fulfilled the first of brother Petrus Maria's 
instructions ; but as to that which related to the garniture of 
his purse, he could not reconcile himself to the trick recom- 
mended by the less scrupulous and more practised almoner. 
It was therefore empty ; and, like its bearer, ready to receive 
the gifts of the benevolent, unsullied by the jugglery of 
decei(. 

As Placidus descended the hill, he could not help being 
struck with the recollection of Petrus Maria's axiom, '' that 
begging was an, instinct ;" and of his prophecy that Placidus 
himself would feel and acknowledge it on his first essay. 
** Be it so !" exclaimed he, mentally. " Why then should I 
differ from the rest of my kind ? Thousands of the holiest 
of men have asked alius — Religion and the rules of my order 
sanctify the deed — I heg not for myself alone, and feel 
ennobled rather than degraded in the humble office. Now 
then to begin !" 

He just then stood before the village inn, which, besides 
the common announcements of liquor and lodging, had the 
word " Brouwerie," which requires no translation, painted 
in large letters over the rudely daubed tulip which hying above 
the door. It was here that Placidus had heretofojre resorted 
for the purchase of the beer scantily consumed by Jthe brethren 
above. When the hostess and retailer of liquefted malt and 
hops, saw Placidus in his black dress, she did f ^ot recognise 
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him for the white-robed Trappist, to whose occasional visits 
of porcbose she was accustomed ; and when, on examination, 
she recalled his features, she oould scarcely beHoTe his cheer- 
Ail countenance and affable demeanour to belong to her 
former melancholy and unsocial customer. She naturally 
imagined that the young man had emancipated himself from 
his vows, and renounced the fellowship of bis austere and ill- 
fed companions, and, stretching out her hand, she wished 
him joy of the change, in terms of much warmth. 

^^ I always suspected it would end this way,*' said she, 
giving him no time for a reply to her first mistaken con- 
gratulation. '^ Extremes touch, they say, and I thought such 
exeessive piety would have a wild fling at last-^the barrel was 
too full to escape bursting ! Come in, come into the house, 
Mh Placidus, if that is the name we are still to give you — 
but happy I am, for your sake, not to call you brother any 
longer. A good breakfast is a stranger to your stomach. 
You shall have the best that the house affords ; a slice of 
bacon, with the thigh of a potted goose, a bottle of beer, 
such as they never taste on the mountain, believe me, and the 
best of ca^S au-lait^ bread and fresh butter. What do you 
think of that? It does my heart good to see your comely 
countenance brightened with a smile. Come in, come in.** 

The constitutional serenity of Placidus was not ruffled by 
this abrupt and ill-tuned volley of felicitations. " My good 
dame,*' said ho, without obeying her invitation, " your kind 
wishes gratify me, but their expression is. founded in mistake. 
1 am still a Trappist, still Brother Placidus, still the almoner, 
and still what i have been all along, the caterer for the trifling 
wants of my brethren !'* 

^^ Indeed ! you do astonish me,** exclaimed the hostess, 
" but you are not the less welcome, good Brother Placidus ;** 
and this might have been true, for having a fair portion of 
the natural taste for gain, it was probably equal to her 
whether she made her profit on potted goose or barreled 
beer. Supposing, therefore, that her visiter came on his 
usual purpose of purchasing the latter commodity, she still 
pressed him to come in, assuring him that the last brewing^ 
surpassed in excellence all that he had before bought of, and 
proposing to send up a small cask to the monastery be/bre 
the great demand of the neighbouring farmers had consumed 
all. '* And pray," continued she, " excuse my error, in sup* 
posing you h d parted company from the worthy gentlemen 
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^I ^ monastery ; it arpse from seekig^ you ifi Ibis ^tiatiaa 
suit of clothes, instead of the outlandish dress in which you 
and the other good brothers usually roam about the bill, like 
so many Tuib without their turbans*" 

^^ Wherer no offence is meant, no apoAgy is re<{uiredi my 
good dame,'* said Placidua. ^^'Bul yous^ m^^ now in a 
character which you never knew me to assume before — the, 
begi^g brother for our efStablishmeBt !" And with these 
Woi^ be drew forth his J^them purse.. The lank appear- 
ance of this recipient, wbich had hitherto opened before the 
landlady in much better plight, did )iot escape the qiuckness 
of her eye ; and* a suddea revolul^ of feding was excited 
within W^r She seemed seized with a shrinkmg antipathy 
to every thing Hhat appertained to Trappism anid beggary. 
The strings of her heart seemed instinctively tightening, as 
Utough her money had been deposited in its core. 

^SYes, Madam,'^ continued Placidns, glowii^ with the 
animation inspired by this first effort in the service of his 
brethren, ^' I am now but the humble mendicant, no longer 
the liberal purchaser for my brother Trappists. You know, 
without doubt, that our order subsists on the alms.of the cha- 
ritable ; and our little funds beii^ «ow nearly expended, I 
this day commence a collection, to which I trust you will be 
the first to contrU^ute." 

^^Me indeed ! th^ you are much, mis^en, Mister Men- 
dicant. Me subscribe to the support of a parcel of lazy, 
good-for-nothing fellows, who do nothing but frighten the 
poor peasants ^rkh their grim looks, and haven't as much 
as a ciyil wxd to give to a body. No, no, not I indeed — 
not an ortjc* — so good morning. Sir, and a pleasant walk 
to you/' ' 

^^ Well, well,'' said Pkcidns, as he turned away, unruffled 
by her rude refosal^ *^ this is a bad beginning: but, aft^ all, 
the poorer we are the less be^r we shall drink, and a trifle 
bestowed in charity might have been returned a hundred fold 
in honest profit." 

He fairly struck the chord: all the national and personal 
feelings of the hostess answered in unison to his inuendo. 
^She quickly returned towards him« and with a hard-wrought 
smile, she exclaimed, '^ Well, there is no resisting the work- 
ings of one'a heart. I gave a hasty denial, my good Bi:oth€r 

^ Halfafirthiiis. 
VpL. II.^P 
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Ptaddois ukI I tm iftiid aot taover eitilone. But Idm^t 
kttow whit oftflM of«r oM— I dcMi't, iadaed. I im mvo I 
n&fet wcfM htTe rofiiMd to emitrilmle to the contett of 
the f«od bfotkerho^d of (he hUl V had I ^ooaidei^ a monHi^ 
OpM your ytde sack, and let tUa drop to the hottom d it. 
I heartilf hope it majr hiiog yoa luck. WeaM yon Ukc to 
take any thk^ ?«-jii8t one gla» of the new tq> f * 

PleoidaB eseosed faknadf, thanked the ra^conadarate hnd- 
hidy tbr her bounty, end walked away, net le« aatisfied at 
the donation than at hia own adAnas in eicitiag the fviang 
paasion to which it was due. 

Encooraged by this tq eoee i , Ua neitt attend waa under- 
taken with fltiO more ooiifid«ice and aelf-comaMad. He 
approached the houae of oneof the wedthieat fiffmeiaof the 
di^ct, who hadixed hia resdenoe in the village, whieh was 
nearly trarrounded by hia varioua tenants. The laige and 
wdD-buflt house, and its cmrreapending appartenaneea, ex- 
cited high hopes of a handsene donation, and Pladdns 
entered at the half open door with a feelmg of gratitude for 
the aaticipate<jl gift. 

Fanner Cloots happened to be at the moaeat w thewsia- 
mon room, which, as usual in the country, sened kr jutchen 
and parlour to the family. A large table waaapraad fi»r the 
breakftst of the whole establishment, consisting of master 
and mistress, their sens and daughters, and ^m servants, 
in-door and out. Substantial loaves, butter, eggs, and cheese, 
gave evidence of liberal housekeeping; while the haeg^ 
coffee-pot, simmering by the fireside, and the psoportiona^le 
saucepan of milk upon the fire, told that good and generous 
living was common to all. Placidus ai^gvffed fSi& more 
favourably from these symptoms, and he readily advanced, on 
the invitation of the farmer, whose portly frame presented 
itself with a full front, his back to the fire, and hb bands in 
his breeches pockets, in each of which he rattled sundry 
pieces of money* At either side irf" him sat a female, one the 
partner of all lus good fortune for life^ who was occupied in 
preparations for making the <^ au laU; ibe other was a 
wQ-begone figure in w^bw's weeds, who silently gaeed on 
the flaming fi^ots, and seemed to read in them the history o( 
her own misfortunes* 

*^ Wdcome, Sir, to house and table I" said the fanner, 
with ostentatious hospitality, as Placidus took off his hat and 
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bowed to Ibe trio : '^ to what, $Bi to whom, m%j I ask, am 
I bidebted for this Yint ?" 

^' I am, %, the alnu^aakiiig brother of the monks of La. 
Tra^pe, established hard by,, ott Catsberg ; and m ob^ot in 
this intrasiQo is to soiicit your bounty towards toe fimda of 
an order whose sole means of subsistence are the donations 
of the pious and charitable.'' 

<* Ha V inteijected theiarm«r, screwing up his mouth, and 
buttoning his breeohes pockets, ^^ I have been eaqpeoting die 
honour of a visil like tUs : I wondered why you gentry for- 
bore so long from levying a tax on yomr industrious nei^- 
bours ; but I suppose ^ou were too busy in digging your 
graves. You say. Sir, that you live on donations from the 
pidus and charitable. Well, I am, I b6pe and trustt both 
one and the other" — (here bisiiands resumed their employ^ 
ment of rattling among his money)*— ^^ but neither piety nor 
chaiity t^ me to pay a premium upon sloth ; therefiwe, 
you get no donation from me i" ag^n bnttening up his 
pockets. *^ Yes, Master Membeant, I trust I am pious : 
I hear mass every morning, and 1 confess cmoe a m<H)th. I 
bebeve I am eAorttetfe, as this poor woman can attest, who 
lives on my bounty, and has this very moment shared it I" — 
and once mere tfaeehinkof gold and silver sounded on either 
thigh ; '' but I have nothing for the idle— nothing 1" 

'' Notlung, or less than that, if poniUe,'' etnaied in the 
for-belter*f&-wors6 coropanian of the last speaker ; while a 
rather nioe-lodung girl, the ddest daughter of the wett- 
miitched eou]^, pulled her mother's apronf and elbowed her 
reproachMly, at the same tioM easting a look or two at the 
hiuidsome almoner* 

'^ I must receive your refiisal with as much resignationt" 
said Placidus, <^ as youf bounty wouU have excited gratitude. 
I cannot frHTce your purse to open, nor do I ju<%e your 
actions, th6ugh you are so unsparing of ours : but I little ex^- 
pected" f and here be addressed ^e wife) '' that Madame 
Vieitnoot, at Umi Tulip, yonder, would have given while you 
refused ; and I hope, Sir," turning to the £urmer, ^that a 
blessing will not bs withhdd from the doings of him who 
sccvns and insirits the poor." 

Placidus bowed low, and was quitting the house, when he 
peroeived the widow glide out of the door ; and at the same 
moment the mistress of the mansion briskly demanded, ^^if, 
indeed, Madame Vermoot had given any l^ng ?" 
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Plaeidus repKed by producing the small piece of gold h^ 
had received friom the hostess. ^ , 

^* No/* said the chariiable dame, ^' it shaH never be said in 
the Tillage that Vro we Vermoot, the brewer, was before me 
in any tbing. Here, take this piece, donble the rahie of 
hers, and put it in your sack, and let them jingle together, 
to tell which sounds the loudest.*' 

<<I have t>een thinking, Master Trappist,'' exclaimed the 
fkrmer, even before his mate had finished her amiable ha- 
rangue, ^* that one might as well not be 90 severe as I was 
just BOW. I am sure if any man merits a Ueismng, I do. I 
pray enough, and give enough to ensure it, at any rate ; and 
1 must not risk its loss, after all, by any want of mod^ate 
assistance to the deserving, as no doubt you and your bre- 
thren may be, in your own way. Pray accept this^-do you 
think that enough to secure me ft'om ill juck ? You shall 
have more, if you really believe, in honesty and conscienGe, 
that that is not sufficient — but I hope it is— ^hat do you say, 
Sir ?" and a silver coin, of no great viilue, was held forth 
by this compound of ostentation and superstition. Piaeidus 
allowed the money to drop into his sack, answering only by 
a bow of thanks, and quitted the house, giving a grste^l 
smile to the daughter, whose eonsiderate interference to 
spare his feelings fi'om hurt, had not been lost on him. As 
he paused for a moment in the village trtreet, to eopsider 
where he should next apply, a ^^ Hjam !" two or three times 
repeated, attracted his attention, and looking towards die 
sound, he taw the farmer's wicbwed pensioner standing hatf 
coiicealed in a recess, formed by tho separation of two of 
the houses near hhn. She beckoned him to approach, and 
when lie joined her, ebe said vn a timid tone, 
' ^^ My good Sir, excuse the humble ofibring of a forlorn 
woman ; and let this mite prove her wsrii to J^are her pit- 
tance with those scarcdy poorer than she is. ; It is part of 
the weekly allowance wUch conscience wrings from th^t 
haid-hearted man*— a feeble recompense for idl tbeill his 
avarice brought on me and mine. Take thia^ Sir, and my 
blessing with it, and exei»e my boldness.^ 

She then, with downcast eyes» offered a piece of tnooey, 
Plaeidus was deeply affected by the humility of genuine 
charity, coming in such soothing contrast with the spurious 
examples he had just witnessed. He dosed the widow's 
hand upon her racfney, lUid {tressed it between his.. 
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*^ Excellent woman," said be, and his voice faltered as he 
spoke, ^* I vnU accept your blessing, but <Jare not take from 
your scanty stoire. In rejecting this sacred ofieriog, I violate 
no duty to those whose wants have sent me forth. . The 
poor must not prey upon the poor ! Yoqr gift has sancti- 
fied the little I possess, by the very intention of their mixing . 
together, and Heaven's treasury will largely repay the prof- 
fered loan. Farewell, and may your blessing be returned a 
thousandfold! Farewell !^' 

It was thus, in $uch scenes as those, (sketched from his 
own brief recital of them to the prior) thai Placidus con- 
tinued his rounds of alms asking. In a short time he had 
lireen human nature in many o4 its capricious foi^, and he 
did not neglect to profit by his experience. He had, as has 
been seen, on his earliest attempt, availed himself of his in- 
tuitive knowledge of the heart, and of his acquaintance with 
the two leading &ults of his nation — avarice and supersti- 
tion. Resolved to extract what was good from every thipg 
that tended towards the well being of those for whom he < 
was the agent, he was not unmindful of Petrus Maria's kd- 
vice, ^^ to work on the failings of mankind." This he thought 
all fair, for a just and piou^ object ; but he never degraded 
himself or his calling by any unworthy tampering with the 
feelings or passions of those he begged from ; and he scorned 
to blend servility with the natural humbleness of his spirit. 

He mixed a good deal with rich and poor, as he took the 
circuit of the neighboiRring towns, and he came unharmed 
«and unsullied through the ordeal he had dreaded so much. 
He had cdnsiderable success in his collections, and brought 
handsome returns to tfie monastery's store. He throve in 
'his vocation ; he looked, in a few months, healthy and strong, 
in comparison to his former delicate appefirance ; ahd he 
felt an dasticity, a vigour, and an expansion of mind, which 
he at once enjoyed and was amazed at But thoNWonder is 
easily solved. It was emfia^fmeiU that performed this magi- 
cal change*— that simple cure for all the indolent and dissi-< 
pated portion of mankind^ who waste in sloth the precious 
goods of tipaet and let them slip away like the sands that 
trickle in his glass. 

Hailleul, Poperiogue, Cassel, and all their surroundfiig 
neighbourhood, were in their turns visited by the begging 
broi^ker ; but it was remarlyad, that he studiously avoided the 
glen which divided t/atsbeig froip Scarpenberg. 

P2 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ths summer months were passing rapidly away. The 
last Sunday in July had arrived, and the beg^iifg brother, 
after his most distant and most successful expedition in search 
of alms, was returning to Catsberg, on his route from Os- 
tend, when he entered the town of Furnes, between three 
and four o'clock in the aflernoon. He had quitted the barge 
that carried him to the end of the open suburb called the 
Nieuport-^dfo ; and| as be walked forwards, that appellation 
gtive rise to many a reflection on the mutability of human 
creations. Not a fragment was discoverable of what was 
formerly the strong built bulwark of this ancient place. The 
name of rampart^ still attached to the green hedged walk 
and bordering ^dens which wind round three parts of the 
town, is another instance of the courtesy of recollection speak- 
ing to the pride of ruine<\ grandeur. 

As Placidus walked on, the loud and rapid tolling of a 
church bell gave notice of some evening ceremony, more 
than |he mere chanting of vespers. His pious feelings 
were gratified at the opportunity so promised him of joining 
in some lioly rite ; and a sentiment of religion blended with 
the historic and philosophical reflections that iHled his mind. 
He moved quickly towards the centre of the town. The 
street he walked through, which seemed quite destitute of in- 
habitants, was strewed with herbs and flowers ; and the 
mean and diminutive bouses at each side were hung with 
every rag of drapery that their poverty could supply. Groups 
of peasants were entepng tlie town, and all wending towards 
the church, a deep expression of superstitious curiosity stamp* 
ed on the majority of the faces, from which the atmosphere 
of their native marshes had forced every wholesome tint 

The cheerless and poverty-stricken aspect of all he saw^ 
gave the contemplative Trappist ample occasion to moralize 
on the existing contrast witli the state of this very town, 
sobie centuries back, when it had eight seigneuries £i)id nearly 
fifty villages in its jurisdiction, -when the counts of Flandeis 
made it their oocasiomd residence, and the central point of 
their splendour, braving, for its attractions and advantages 
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(hard at this day to trace or imagine), the dati{fer of its civ- 
mate, at all times proverbial. 

Placidus reached the principal square. The crowd which , 
filled ity as well as his own curiosity to examine it, made him 
pause at the opening from the street which he was quitting. 
Before his mind wholly gave up jits reverie on times past, it 
lingered a moment on the associations connected with the 
objects arouhd. His eye rested on the large brick mansion 
on his right hand. In its crumbling edges and the curious 
masonry of its angular roofs, he read age and respectability, 
while the iron-^grated windows spoke its modern purpose, of . , 
coercion and misery. The florid architecture of the man- 
sion occupying the opposite coraer of the square, its eleva- 
tion over the neighbouring dwellings, and the national and 
civic arms ornamenting its porches and windows, revealed 
its quality, as the ancient residence of sovereigns and govern- 
ors, and its present use, as the seat of judicial and corpo- 
rate importance. But his attention was soon drawn from 
these dnll memorials of past or present scenes to a display 
of human weakness, in the guise of a religious ceremony, 
almost unparalleled for absurdity, and which, had impiety, 
ihstead of superstition, been its motive, would rank among 
the most flagrant outrages upon that which it is meant to 
honour. 

The whole of the large square, which serves fbr n^arket- 
place, was filled with a throng of inhabitants and country ' 
people, mingled together in a common liiass of gaping and 
awe-struck anxiety. On Placidus inquiring as to the cause 
of the assemblage, he was told by a man beside him, in a 
whisper of deep reverence, that the procession of ^^ The 
Passion" was just on the point of departure from the churchy 
the approach to which he pointed ont in the opposite corner 
of the square, beside the Hotel de Ville. Placidus having 
ascertained from his informant the route in which the pro- 
cession was to move,, contrived, in the activity of his zeal, to 
witness it closely, to work his way through the erowd,^ and 
finally to fix himself in a niche of one of the old houses^ 
fVoiR which he could command aft uninterrupted view. ^ / 

The sudden silence of the bell which had so long peafed 

its notice of the approaching ceremony, was «now the ail- 

. nouncemeut that it had commenced. Ad immediate and 

perfect stillness pwvaded the multitude that had hitherto 

iiTjngVd its murmurings with the telling sounds Everj^ head 
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WIS instantly uncomed : every knee was on the earth : not 
a voice wa& to be heard ; and aa Placidiis overlooked tbe 
silent mass, and marked tbe thousands do&i jammed 
together, their bended bodies movmg involuntarily to and fro, 
in wave-like agitation, he waa impressed by the ^emn (spec- 
tacle of human power bowed down by what fanaticism 
elevates into religious awe, but what philosophy pronoune'es 
servile fear. * 

The softened harmonies of a band of music, the chant* 
ing of the priests, the voices of tbe choristefs, broke fain^ 
on the ear ; and, as the procession advanced, increased into 
' a full swell of harmony. The banners, common to this and 
a hundred other mummeries, were now seen moving along ^ 
attd the whole display of priestly fraud and popular fqiy 
was evident in minute detail, sanctioned by the presence of 
all the judicial and executive authoiitieB of the town, whose 
cloak of political hypocrisy was impervious to the gaze of 
their rustic dupes. 

I shall not attempt, a minute description of the procession 
of the Passion* annually exhibited in the town of Fornes: 
It is enough to state that all tbe circufmstances of that deeply 
affecting event are parodied, with a revolting defiance to the 
solemnity of its record. The charact^ of Christ and his 
apostles, and the other personages connected with the subject, 
are represented in this spectacle, by simple villagers, from 
motives of true piety, and sometimes by less innocent actors, 
in a spirit not so pure.. On all, however, the masquerade 
sits ludicrously ill. The mountebank costume and mock 
demeanour being alike disgusting and absurd. 

To the observing group of town's*peopIe whom the. spirit 
of enlightenment has awakened from the dark trance which 
still endbrouds the majority of their countrymen, the view of 
this exhibition, taken in connexion with their knowledge of 
the mummers that enact it, must be infinitely amusmg or in> 
tensely painful, in proportion to the feebleness or force of 
their religious feelings. But Placidus saw no subject for 
either levity or regret in the paltry pageant which passed by 
him. His enthusiasm, his long and deep*formed habits, the 
absorption which his mental laculties had undergone, on mat^ 
tcrs of religious feding in concert With sectarian form, aH 
^conspired to blind him to the reality of what he witnessed ; 

*» Fbr«i aoetvatof ^e or%ia of mi ct^mmj, iceaoie ait tbt micI. 
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tnil not one of the ignorant fanatics that figured in the scene 
was more darkly unconscious of the degradation thus in- 
flicted upon roan, and the insult it^impHed to his Maker. 

The only part of this ptooession that has the least ckdm to 
the sympathy of common sense is that which closes^it, and 
which is formed by real sentiment and sujQTering combined. 
It consists of- the wives, sisters, children, or attadied friends 
of the yictims to disease, who at all times abound at Fumes, 
but mo^e particularly in the fever-breeding weeks that close 
the summer season. Although the most certain epoch for 
this local plague had not, at the time I describe, actually 
arrived, there was still enough of illness in the town and 
neighbourhood to secure a long train of suppliant females, 
many of whose pale and sunken featjires gave evidence that' 
neither health nor hope were strong within them, but 
there was one observable among the train, the beauty of 
whose countenance marked her for admiration, while an eiF- 
pression of animated piety distinguished her whole air from 
the sombre superstition of those that preceded and followed 
her. Her plain and modest dress showed her to own no 
higher rank than that of the agricultural class of small 
landholders, who, with their tenant peasantry, chiefiy com- 
posed the procession. A white veil hung loosely from her 
head, which was covered with a close cambric cap, bordered 
with deep lace. An unerabroidered muslin robe formed the 
remainder of her costume, as she^ walked on, a long wax 
taper in her hand, ready, when the procession should be 
over, to bum before the shrine of her peculiar saint. 

As this interesting figure approached the spot where Pla- 
cidus stood, his eye was fixed upon her with an ardent and 
searching expression, that lasted but one momenta In the 
next, he exclaimed aloud, ^^ Gracious Heaven! It is she*~ 
Melaniel" 

At the sound of this voice, and the call upon her by name^ 
the young female stopped suddenly, looked incredulously 
towards the place where Placidus had stood, and interrupted 
for an instant the regular march of the procession: But 
her ^res found not what they sought. Phuudus had left his 
station, and was seen, to the utter amaze (^ the persons 
round him, rushing into the very centre of the crowd, whose 
undulating movement marked wfa^re he had forced his way. 
The young woman, baffled in her apparent hope of seeing 
tbd person she sought, attempted fiv a while to recover her- 
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mK, and Iben strove to oomnme her foHnfrd morement 
But ihe wai bood ktced^ by her enotmi) to piiuse once moffe. 
Her (see became pale, tears itarfed to her ejet, aodiihe wtts 
nearly letting M her contecirated ti^er to the earth, where 
it was erident she would sooa hers^ have sunk, lad not a 
fine-looking young man stepped quicfcly into die line of the 
procession, caught h^ in hn arms, and led her into^ one of 
the bouses. 

The intrusive and fbgitive TrappisA was womk ebUged ^ 
stop, fmdingitiniposslMeto penetrate far into the rematasce 
exposed by the passive density of the crowd. He could not, 
if he w^Mild, retrace his passage ; and he was con^equen^y 
forced to remain in this imprisonment, dicing the entire con* 
tinuance of the solemn mockery which paraded the square 
and streets. 

At taigth the crowd began by degrees to dissolve. The 
loosened mass of human beings separated little by Htde, and 
Placidus had free room (br egress. But when the oppor- 
tunity was afibrded he seem^ unconscious ^ it, and he 
stood in a state of stopified abstraction, until the square was 
almost totidly abandoned by the assemblage ; and when at 
length he started from this unconsciousness, he found bim- 
self quite alone, close by the fountain in the middBe of the 
square. He east his loc^s around, and soon percdved^that 
he had attracted the obeervaticm of a few stragglers, who 
ejred ham curiously from a instance. 

Reeoveiing at once enough of srif-jiossesaMMi to know 
the awkwar^hiess of hiii situation, and regain power to ftf 
from it, he hurried away. He hast^sned towards the nearest 
outlet from the town ; and on inquiring of a lounging in- 
habitant of the suburb, he found that he had taken, by 
chance, the very road he aou|^^— that leading to Ypres and 
Poperin^[ues. In this direction he walked for full two. hours, 
meehamcally prooeedittg towards Oatsberg, biii every mental 
moToment retrograding far firom aH the acUial eireumatances 
of his present home and state. Still he fied towards that 
cheerlM hooM, as if it were a imnctuary froBi pursuing 
thought, like some hunted animal, vainly aednng sheltear in 
its soUtary lair. 

He had reached the opening of the by^roadt which 
brandias firom the main ^muaM, leadinf direct to Tpres, 
and he turned into that seduded and rather gloomy traiek. 
which the finger^iiOBt peiBte4 out as the readiest way t 
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Slemwort, a honrg m tihe elose oeighbaurliood of the 
momoAety* Nollnng^euld be mofe op^essive to a mind, 
kataaaed by painfid excitement, than the effect of the sur- 
nmnding aeenerj, with the loaded and almost miflbcating 
^data of the atmoapbefe. The eeiuitry waa thickly wooded. 
The outstretching hnwchea ef the trees were unmoved by 
any bieath of air : their heavy shadows lay upon the rcKuI, 
without any of these fimtastic sbiftings by which they often 
tsnee a moral on the path of a lonely wand^er, and hke the 
caprices rf fortune on *^ the l»oad h^hway 4>f the world," 
leave Um for a moment in sunshine only to replunge him 
into shade. Distant thunder hady during the whcje after- 
noon, been faintly echoing in the sky, and. its vague mur- 
murings aeemed in unison with the oppressive combination 
thiou^ which the Trai^ist slowly plodded along. 

An inteiTupAm conaistent with the scene at length aroused 
Inmy «n4 caused him to loek up. It was a thick cloud of 
dnst that soddanly and mlently enveloped bim, the state of 
the road having prevented his bearing the trot of the huge 
che«iut Flandm' mare, whose heavy hoofi ploughed up tne 
sand hende him. : Tlmqgh the dimness of the dust Plaoi- 
dns observed the figure which bestrode the animal. It was 
tibat of a man, of a size proportionate to his beast, a com- 
plete model of a wealthy Belgian famier. His head was 
<^ered with a foan-akin cap, the long leather shade in front 
•f which stood out far. before the outline of his face, and 
BKHre than half eoncealed it from view. A blue cotton 
smock-irock, thickly wodced with red worsted round the 
nedL Slid on the breast, preserved his holyday clothing from 
damage. The Ix^klxHn edge of this' garment, which the tret 
of his mare had wmrked up above his knees, was met by the 
tops of ah unwieldy pair of boots, such as are worn by the 
heaviest of our heavy dragoons. Attached to this important 
portion of the hahllimenta of a Belgian cavalier, were a pair 
of silver spurs, of great thickness and leAgth ; a whip, the 
handle heavily mounted with the same metal, in the form of 
a hammer, hung by a leather thong on the horseman's right 
arm ; the reins of a cmxArous bri^e lay loosely on his left 
wnst, and he sat entrenched in the unshapely depth of a sad- 
dle, which rose high before and behind him, and nearly 
covered with its broad square flaps the whole carcass of the 
animal that was doomed to bear its weight ; it, as well as the 
bridle and crupper, was thickly studded with brass buckles and 
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plates in various devices. Uodemeatb was a crimson tiothf 
bound with yellow worsted tape ; the nndefmost of aU tbe 
hointinp b^ing a green net, whieh did not lisave a bit of liie 
orerloaded mare, from bead to tail, free from, encumbrance of 
one kind or another. Even the poor tail itself, which would 
have delighted in smtching off the iSies that left in many 
places biding traces of their assaults, was dubbed up,' and 
tied in an ungainly lump wi^ li wisp of straw, quke out of 
keeping with the capajis<m t have desorflied. Theboise- 
man sat, body and limbs ahke, in a dangling sort of lounge, 
a rather costly pipe in hk mouth, from winch he puffed a 
cloud of smoke nearly as thick as that of <biBt asc^Mlmg ^ 
around Mm. 

A half-muttered si^tation es^ped with one of these ex- 
halations, zk the rider came dtme upon Planus. The lat- 
ier, taken quite by surprise, did not make any acfaiowledg- , 
ment. The other repeated, his words of vapoury couHei^, 
in a tone not very loud, but snfficiedtly astounding to ^ 
'frappist to make him start with astonisimient. 

« Good God t" said he, almost io the hiring of die horse* 
man *^ what am I to think of tbb ? Am I. indeed discdver^ 
and beset?" ' 

But tbe horseman did not actually hear the exclamation, 
and in a fit of furious irritation at re^mving no reply to bis 
twice-uttered civilities, he pulled up his reins, with a qmek- 
riess and force acting so. suddenly on the sevwe and heavy 
bit, as to make the mare rear up erect, while she tl»ew her 
fore legs forward, so cl(»e to Placidus, that he suddenly 
sprang across the ditch. A fierce application of the rider's 
ispurs brought the mare again to her proper ^uilibrium ; 
bXit she plunged violently, and while an an^ contest took 
place between her and her master, he e^U^aoiedy in a voice 
of thunder, to the alarmed Trappist, , 

^^ Good evening, Sir i Good evening to you, I say ! That 
is the third or fourth time. 1 have said it« a!nd I don't know 
what you mean by your insuHing silence, nor will I bear it— 
so good evening, I say, once more! ^' 

His passionate emotion barisly allowed him to bear tbe 
trappist's timid reply. 

" I am glad you have foUbd your tongue. Sir,*' cried he, 
in a somewhat soflened tone, ^^ for I hate quarreUioig— 4>Qt 1 
can't stand an insult. - But why do you quit the road ? Per- 
haps you are more afraid of me than of mi mare ? But voa 
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need not be so,ibr I am not a robber, young man. Ypy 
may safely come through the hedge again. Joos Cooper- 
slaugen, of Scarpenberg, is nota name to be scared at ; it 
is pretty well, known in these parts. Come, come, take to the 
road again, you will have bad walking in that copse : I have 
told you who I am." 

" I know it but too well !" said the Trappist mournfully 
to himself; and a deep sigh was the only audible answer to 
the choleric horseman's speech. The instant Placidus had 
heard the sound of his voice, he recognised him for an old 
acquaintance of his earliest years : one connected with all 
that had attached him to the world, and driven him from it 
in his boyish days, the father of that lovely female, whose 
sudden apparition in the procession had forced the astonished 
Trappist to fly, unconscious of all but her presence and bis 
own danger. 

In much less time than is required for the telling, be re- 
solved in his mind a hundred recollections connected with 
the man now so close to him, whose very mention had, from 
childhood to puberty, been a formidable bane to every plea- 
surable sensation. Scarcely had he quitted his cradle, and 
began to walk alone, when the name of Joos Cooperslaugeo, 
^* the mountain giant," was the by- word of terror that was 
rung in his infant ears. This appeal to his fears was never 
made in vain. The whispered syllables, with a finger held 
up to caution or threaten the child, were sure to silence his 
complaining, whether of ill temper or ill health, and he hid 
his face in the readiest refuge. Joos Cooperslaugen was 
his father's friend ; and though the distance between their 
residences scarcely allowed them to be neighbours, he often 
called and sometimes dined at his house, when bursts of his 
violent temper were not unusual. The voice of this unwel- 
come visiter, was sure to cause a shudder in the boy ; and 
his appearance across the threshold was invariably followed 
by the retreat of the latter to some dark shelter, or by his 
rapid exit from the house. By degrees he became more ac- 
customed to, and less scared at, the ^^ big man of Scarpen- 
berg," another of Joos's familiar appellations ; but, even when 
shame at his own timidity, or a stronger motive still — the 
strongest of all motives — acted freely and forcibly on his^mind, 
he could never conquer the early dread which the folly of his 
mother or his nurse, or both, had planted in his infant heart. 
'Many an instance of the effects of this, and some of th^ni 

V0L.II.-.Q 
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bitterly p^fiil, now rose r^ected to ^ Tnppist in me- 
mory's officious glass ; and his gentle ntture was almost 
agitated into a mental execration of tbe object whicb, after 
a lapse of seteral years, he once more gazed at and shrunk 
from. Instead of complying with the rather uncourteous 
invitation to abandon the shelter of the copse, the Trap- 
pist pursued its obstructed paid, and after a silence of some 
time, he replied, in a low voice, that he preferred it to the 
dust-covered road. 

^' Very well, Sir, as you fike, every man to his Ikncy, as 
the burgomaister of Rousbrugge said, when he married his 
meysthen* — any thing for me but incivility ; work your way 
diroogb the brambles, I will stick to the dust ;' and we may 
have some social chat across the hedge, to shorten the road.*' 

The Trappisthad many a contending emotion io struggle 
with. Question upon question pressed towards his lips, but 
he dared not venture to utter them. He would have asked 
after his parents, his brother—for the natural feelings of the 
man were, at the moment, more powerful than those of the 
reduse, the devotee, the fenatic. He would have mentioned 
another name, more near to his companion's heait than the 
name of Ins old friend ; but the risk of betraying himself 
closed his lips against the utterance of a word, beyond a 
few common-place remarks on the weather, and tbc»e in a 
tone so timid and obscure, as to create a strong suspicion in 
the mind of the hasty horseman, that the traveller who so 
cautiously avoided his observation, must b^ of a very ques- 
tionable character. This impression put aU his notions of 
courtesy to a rapid flight, for he was an honest man, who 
officially hated a rogue ; and his plain, rough disposition 
scorned any appearance of what it was not. 

'^ Hark ye, Sir," said he, in a determined tone, after giving 
himself a moment's pause, for preparation rather than re- 
flection, and rising high in his stirrups, perhaps to let his 
huge sise be more apparent-^^^ Hark ye. Sir, I thought you 
suspected me just now of being no better than 1 should be, 
so I told you frankly who I was. I now suspect p<m to be 
worse than you ought to be, and I tell you so without cere* 
mony. No honest traveller skulks in the shade of the even- 
ing behind hedges and ditches. The open track is his, as it 
was yours, a while ago, when you had it all to yourstiik It 
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IS only for guilt to sbrisk aut 'of the public wavv Tbilt i» 
my rule of tbd road ; and the judgment of Joos voopersilau- 
gen on such a point has never been doubted, I believe- I 
am overseer and supervisor of this district, and it is my duty 
to see, it kept clear of all suspicious persons. You will 
therefore tell me, without hesitation, who and what you are." 

The Trappist knew the determined character he had to 
deal with, and was aware of his authority as a public func- 
tionary^ He was also certain that nothing was more like 
to send him off than the knowledge of the profession of 
him whom he questioned, for he had a deep and most irre- 
verent antipathy to monks and mendicants ; and as he could 
not punish them for walking in the public roads, his next re- 
source was to abuse them first, and then fiy from them. 
The answer to his abrupt inquiries was, therefore, as follows* 

^' Without questioning your ofScial right to ask me who I 
am — a right which it is my duty to accord to the lowliest 
peasant — I tell you. Sir, that 1 am a brother of the order of 
La Trappe, returning froip a mission of alms-seeking fqr the 
benefit of onr monastery on Catsberg.*' 

*^ The devil you are ! then you are the very man I want.'' 
A painful misgiving seemed to sink the Trappist's heart — 
^^ the very man, though any other of your tribe would have 
done as well. I wonder you never paid me a visit at Scar- 
penberg ; but that is nothing to the purpose now. Hard by 
us here, at Huysenclau's farm, in a house which I have just 
now left, lies a sick man, who calls out for the aid of a 
priest, as the doctor has failed him. A friend has tried the 
procession of the Passion-to-day at Fumes, but the fever is 
too strong for that — and now, poor fellow, finding himself at 
the last, and without a chance of life^ he wishes to prepare 
for death. My heart was heavy as I rode along, and sorrow 
never mends a man*s temper : so don't you follow a bad ex* 
ample, alid be angry with me, because I was somewhat rude 
to you ; but step across yonder ploughed field to that open 
gate ; you will see a house close by — a hut, rather — go into 
it fearlessly, if you are not afi-aid of the fever— but your 
sanctity protects you firom infection, no doubt — tell what you 
are, and who sent you— -you will be well received — and it 
will be well for him wIm) wants you, if yow prayers meet as 
warm a welcome in Heaven, tiod grant they may i" 

These couchiding words were uttered to bimsetf^ Hfl if iit 
his own despite* The Trappist pzed at him, as be put spur* 
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to bis mare and gallopped oS% and could not help beii^ 
struck, and somewhat affected, by the softened manner of 
the rough and boisterous man. He heard the invohmtaiy 
prayer which bad escaped him, and it subdued any risng re- 
sentment at the sneers which had interlarded his sp^ch. 
Every personal consideration was in a moment buried deep 
in his heart. It wa? filled with fervid anxiety for the object 
he was so summoned to attend ; and he proceeded, at a 
quick pace, towards the spot indicated byJoos Cooper- 
slaugen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Fbou the gate, which he soon reached, the Trappist im- 
mediately discerned the dwelling, the only one to be seen 
in the circuit of dreary landscape visible through the mist. 
The loaded clouds obscured the rays which the sun still 
threw above the horizon, beneath which he was sinking, and 
vapours floated on all sides over the pools and marshes. The 
cottage, or, as Joos Cooperslaugen had rather disparagingly 
corrected the appellation, the hut, was situated in a large pas- 
ture-ground of many acres extent. I'he httle eminence on 
which it stood was planted thick with poplars, and a few 
aquatic trees of the willow tribe drooped down unhealthily 
into the stagnant ditch that surrounded the whole. A 
shroud of vapour rose steaming up, as if ready to enfold the 
hapless tenant of the place ; the herds of cattle scattered in 
the pasture were lowing mournfully, and discordant croakiogs 
resounded fVom every sedge. The Trappist paused for an 
instant on the weed-covered path that led to the cottage, 
which appeared, wretched as it was, and sad as was his mis- 
sion to it, a refuge from the dreariness and melancholy 
without. 

He crossed the narrow plank thrown over the ditch, and 
approached the half-closed door. He. stepped cautiously, 
but he was heard by those within ; ind just as he prepared 
to tap gently for entrance, the white dress of a female ap- 
peared at the door, which slowly opened, and displayed to 
the T/appist the face and form of her whom he lea^t thought 



waa pale ^i 9g^e4 ; ^ evidently dj4 9ot rciQO^i|i99 ^ 
vwiter, pn yubqm ^^ cfteit a took m wice wqwirii^. ai|j( 
fearful 

A pvig of sivpw wnp^ 1* trwafiz the Tiiappi^ to 1)19 
spot He ^ould i^Qt j9y» aa h? bad dooe a few hQivs l^foir?^ 
He was WW stunned by the repnrr^nce of the yii9ip|i n^bkk 
had then affect^ him ao a^^utply . H^ was inoapahl^ of ipo- 
tioQ or speech, aud for a moment or two, sei^aaMon i^f^V 
seeped paralyzecl- Heg^z^d at htr with an e^pr^^i^ 
which was rendered more intei^p hy the t9i:rifyipg donl^ 
that the scene befqre Im was the creation of hi^ ^y^ ex- 
cited brain. - The faint twilight, and the shade of the cottage, 
which fell upon and almost concealed bifn/aecured his emo- 
tion from self- betrayal ; and the brief space of this inacjtiop 
sufficed to rally his thoughts, to convince him that what hi^ 
a#w was no mockery, and to give birth to many ap abortive 
aurmis?9 as to the events which brought him so ploae to thp 
being whom, of all others, he was most desirous to shun* 
She^ the agitated Jdelanie, fatigued, and trembling from 
mixed emotions, little knew ajt the time the person who^e 
embarrassed silenqe so added to her other alarms. She at 
length ialteripgly address^ htm^ and inquired his business. 

It were di^cuU to describe the effect produced on the 
Trappiat by the sound of the voice which syllabled the words 
of that inquiry. Who has not felt the thrill caused by the 
faintest tone of a being once, and for ever, dear to the heart? 
And wlu> needs be told of the throbbipgs it sends through 
that heart, like the vibrations of a lake on which the lightest 
leaf has falkn ? The Trappist tjrembled as he listened to 
Melanie's twice-uttered question. Her voice seemed to 
speak the thoughts of years gone by ; and it called up the 
instantaneous and confused remembrance of yensatiqns that 
could never figain exist. Put he was still alive to the pro- 
priety, the necessity of resisting the influence of the past. 
He <mly wished for strength tp escape the fascination which 
threatened to enthral him. 1/Vith this hope he eonceivei 
the instant project of breaking away from the spot, feeling, 
through his agitation* that even the abandonment of a fiji» 
low Christian to an unshrineditdeath was venial, in compari- 
son with risking the breach of his sworn yenouncesaent of 
'4II (but might lead to eiuoyment or temptation. 

He therefore prepared to withdraw, and bad he done sOf 
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ftbnipUy and intently, he had escaped dtflcoveiy asd all its 
consequeDeea. Sai^y 8creei}e4lH>y the shadows of the cot- 
tage, he ventured in his abstraction to address to Helanie a 
sentence of apology for his intrusion, not supposing that she 
Urould have recognised his voice, though he Mi that Aer very 
whisper would have been to him a piercing sound through 
all the united discords <^ the world. But his want of s^f- 
confidence, and freedom from self-opinion, had in this in- 
stance deceived him. No sooner did he speak his first con- 
fiised words of courtesy, than Melanie, with simultaneous 
movement and utterance, sprang forward, clasped him in her 
arms, andexclaimed, through a half-suppressed scream of jc^, 

^< It is, it is you, Ernest 1 It was then your voice that 
struck my ear and pierced my heart this evening, like a sound 
fi'om the grave*-a&d you are now with me once again ! And 
you are indeed alive and well, and returned to us all — to 
iboltd who have so long mourned you as lost to them for 
ever ! Come in, come in — but oh, God, where do I ask you 
to come ! No, no, EJrnest, you must not enter 'here. Can 
it, can it be you that I hold in my arms ? Oh, speak to me 
again, dear Ernest, and tell me that all this is not a dream!" 
' Ernest Vanderstecn, for so we must now call our young 
Trappist, listened to this burst of Melanie'^ tenderness — saw 
the tears that bedewed her cheek — felt the gentle pressure 
of her arms — and trembled Uke a child in the grasp of a 
giant, lie scarcely knew what he said, or would have said, 
but he spoke. 

<^ And is this jrotc, Melanie, again — a second time raised 
up before me ? By what m^gic are you here, in this wretch- 
ed place ? Why did your father send me here to find you ? 
He spoke of a dying man, who — " 

'^ Oh, do not say dying, Ernest — his life is still in the 
hands of Heaven." 

^^Wiiois the sick man,' Melanie? Is it Nieholas ? It 
must be he^ Is Nicholas dying V* 

** No, Heaven be praised, he is well ; but, Ernest, what 
ails you and agitates you in this frightful way ? Why do you 
smile so wildly, and tremble so fearfijlly ? This is not Er- 
nest—you are not he — leave me — let me enter the house.'^ 
But she cofild not e8cin>e the convulsive embrace that strain- 
ed her to his breast. Her reply to his inquiries— her doi^ts 
ofhis identity— her anidious questioning, were ail unheard. 



and he incdierentfy spoke agakt, ttill boIcBng her fimly 
clftsped. '". 

^^ Is he difing^yom father said he was ? Is Nicholas 
dying V 

^^ He is well, he is well. In inercy loose this desperate 
hold. If indeed you are Ernest, take pity on me — you ter- 
rify me-— Nicholas is not ill— your brother, my husband, is 
not ill." 

"Brother — husband~true, true! What am I about? 
What madness is this? And you! Melanie! Gracious 
Heavens, what fiendish notion flashed across me ? Not Nich- 
olas ? Thank Heaven, thank Heaven ! Now then to the 
death-bed dutj^-I am quite ready." « 

With the rapid enunciation of these broken sentences, he 
had released Melanie from his wild embrace ; and he ab- 
ruptly pushed open the door of the cottage, which she had 
cautiously closed, unheeding the faint efiort which she made 
to prevent his entrance. Alarmed at his whole air and con- 
duct, which she attributed to insanity, she followed him in. 

He passed rapidly through the empty room which first re- 
ceived him, and thence into an inside closet which contained 
a bed. In this he perceived the sick man lying ; while a 
woman sat beside, and appeared in an attitude of deep watch- 
fulness. The solemn sadness of the scene acted promptly 
and powerfully on the half distracted Trappist, and he ad- 
vanced with gentle steps to the bedside. The woman rose 
at his approach— the sick man raised his head — Ernest threw 
his looks from one to the other alternately ; and leaning for 
support upon a table beside him, he groaned deeply, and ex- 
claimed in a hollow murmur, 

^^ God of heaven, can this be ? My father, my mother, 
what can this mean ? Can it, can it be so ?" 

The altered voice and dimly revealed features were in a 
moment acknowledged by the mother as those of her long 
mourned and favourite child. She rose from her chair, and 
in an excess of parental joy, loudly pronounced his name, 
and covered him with caresses, forgetful ot the danger which 
the shock of his abrupt appearance might bring to his suf- 
fering and nearly exhausted father. But the latter felt no 
sudden emotion. The nerves were too much shattered, and 
nature too nearly worn out, to be capable of receiving a 
shock. The announcement of his son's return and presence 
was plainly understood by the once sturdy farmer, who, in 
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fi»ra\9r 4«3rs> Wfil^W ll««^ i^Me^ wi4 iKHiti9?(m jo; at l^ 
happj news ; but wbo now cabaly looked his conscji9|i«pes|^ 
of it with fotlMf ipdifereiK^e. 1^^^, all ^ifOfPf f^^liDgs 
seemed extinct in him. He threw Ids eyes upwards, ^^ 
looked as if towards hffl^n j an^ be qyim&^j^e^k in i^ious 
and even firetfU fervour, 

«< Ob, 0^ 199 f prieft.! must I peiisb in w^pt of b^ 
coi^solation ?" 

These words, uttered in fi tone of sqcb dei^ndeoqr, made 
Ernest shudder. He could pp longer doubt the evideppe ^ 
bis senses, bewildering as yf^8^ the conviction which ibfsj 
brought to hiip. It wfis indeed his mother, whose v^o- 
stricken countenance was before himr*his father, whp was 
the occupant of the bed that seoned too wretched lor ev^a 
death to make bis own. Those parents, so dear to bim, 
whom he had abandoned with ^cb anguish, in the fuH pos- 
session of wealth and health, n«w reduced to the depths of 
poverty, and one of them to the verge oi the grave ! Yet 
he saw it was so — and the time did not serve for inquiry as 
to the cause. His father's call ibr a priest was the most 
stirring excitement to bis feelings ; and gently disengaging 
himself from his mother's embrajce, be sunk on bis knees bj 
the bedside, and in a voice, at first half cbojied with emo- 
tion, but gradually recovering its wonted fulness and power, 
be cried — " My dear father, your call is not in vain — Hea- 
ven has hearkened to your pray^ — and I, your c^d, justly 
punished and agonized by witnessing your sufferings, a|a 
merciluUy allowed to be your solace in this awfujl hour, f, 
dearest father, am a priest, the lowliest servant of Heaven, 
the least worthy member of our holy church ; find I invite 
you, in the name of that church, by the sanction of that 
Heaven, to repose your weary spirit, and pour forth the ful- 
ness of your heart in confession and prayer." 

Astonishment was depicted on the faces of the listen^ 
to these words, but a feeling of deep respect, excited by the 
sanctity of the speaker's tone and manner, kept down the ex- 
pression of surprise, which struggled for utterance with both 
his mother and Melanie. The first threw up her .wondering 
eyes towards heaven, while Melanie 3tQod, with dasped 
hands, and looks that seemed to speak a still more heartfelt 
joy than could be excitied by the mere accomplishment of the 
old man's wish. He, the object most inter^ted in Ernest'a 
avowal of bis boty calling, wore a mingled Uk* of eagerness 
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and doubt upon his haggard features. Ernest obsenred this 
expression, and to remove at once the skepticism which gave 
it birth, he bowed down his head, so as to expose the shaven 
mark upon his crown, though to avoid a too evident singu- 
larity he had suffered his hair to gfrow again, on the other 
parts of his head. 

^* See, father, see here the humble mark of my profession — 
place your hand on the tonsure which denotes my sacred 
office" — and the s^ick man's shrunken arm was extended, 
and his fingers felt on the Trappist's low-bowed head, as 
Isaac sought for evidence of his son's identity — but the 
modern parent was not, like the. Hebrew sire, deceived. 
y '^ May Heaven bless my child !" feebly, but with an air of 
pious conviction, uttered the old man. And Ernest, catching 
the words, and feeling the weak, yet thrilling pressure of the 
hand^th^t still rested on his head, could not resist the un- 
priestly thought, that he never was truly consecrated until 
then. Both the female witnesses were deeply awed and af- 
fected at the scene. Melanie sobbed audibly ; while the 
prayers and thanksgivings of the mother spoke at once her 
gratitude to Heaven, and her mingled pride and reverence 
for her son. An expressive look from the old man, and a 
mild soggestion from Ernest, caused the weeping women to 
retire ; and the door was closed upon this solemn, and, per- 
haps, unparalleled instance, of a repentant father laying bare 
the deepest secrets of his heart, before the absolving autho- 
rity of his son. 

The sanctity of faith, inl)oth commimicant and clergyman, 
covers such scenes with a veil, which even those who con- 
demn the rite would hesitate to raise. The confession of 
Martin Vandersteen was, therefore, inviolate in the bosom of 
his child ; but the character of the penitent was too common- 
place and unmarked to have engendered any but such every 
day failings, as the priest might conscientiously have par* 
doned. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HjaLANm and bemptlier-ii^law had scarcely retired info 
ibe outer room, thek rcTereatial feelings toi^r^ the scene 
(hat passed vitfain keepiag them sifent, wfaes Nicholas Van- 
dersteen, the aon and husband, Emest'a elder and only 
brother, harri^lj entered the cottage. He was flushed and 
fatigued, and had evidently pot foiih his utmost speed ; but 
he entered on tiptoe, and his whispered inquiries for his 
iatbtf were answered as cautiously by his wife. She ac- 
knowledged, in ins solicitude for his parient, and in the hoarse 
muttering of the approaching thunder, sufficient reasons for 
the haste which had urged him toward home, ud- without 
questioning him as to the cause, she quickly recounted the 
extraordinary appearance of Ernest, and explained his sa- 
cred ocoupaiion at the time. 

At aoy other moment Nicholas would have shown more 
surprise and n^ore pleasure at this unlooked-for intelligence ; 
but an absorbing anxiety pressed on him, and left him little 
power ibr the suscep^bility of these ieehnga^ and less for their 
utterance. He dii^layed, howeveif, just enough to prevent 
the betrayal of what he strove to conceal, though fearful tfaiyt 
a very short time must Biake his painfid secret known. He 
looked anxiously from the window of the room, having care- 
fully fastened the doors of the dwelling ; and while he was 
thus occupied) the Trappist slowly came forward from his 
father^ little chamber. The q>irit of piety seemed to beam 
from his fece, which 9ftelanie eouU now fearlessly look into, 
and acknowledge as ^ai which in years of young endeazmeot 
she had so often and so innocently gazed on. All the tu- 
mult of its late expression had died away in the performance 
of his sacred functions; and he wore, for the moment, his 
own wonted look of pure and undisturbed devotion. But his 
eye fell upon the form of Nicholas, who still anxiously 
watched at the window, and he involuntarily started, and 
shrunk back — and when his brother turned round and stepped 
forward to embrace him, his face and forehead glowed deeply^ 
as though his heart had sent up a rush of evidence to pro* 



claim Ids B^aoduMl. But Nieliotas had w> gittlt>ioi<m Aat 
Mb brbChei^B embtece was less cordial tiiaii liis dwn, and 
Ernest himself was scarcely seni^ble of the check which an 
over^sensitiTe conscience gare to the impulse of natuml af- 
fection. 

The lodLS of aH were now dii^tsd toward the bed within ; 
and the intalid was seen placidly lyiilg, his hands clasped on 
Ins bi'east, his eyes closed^ an expression of profound con- 
tentment oversprea<hng his face, and the motion of his lips 
alone living proof that he stffl lived and prayed^rvently. The 
anxious watchen, taking adtantage of thistran^l acid com- 
paratively happy state, entered into a hurried intetihange of 
inquiry liiiLexplanation as to the events of the §ve years 
which had elapsed since they had last been tog^lher, in the 
midst of festivity^ and feasting, and enjoyment to whieh 
there was but small oxoflption^on the wedding-day of Nicholas 
and Melanie. 

A brief recital told Ernest of all the accumulated ^b that 
had fallen on his family since that day, the aiBpicious opei^lg 
of which was blasted by his immediate disappearance from 
his home and friends. The total ignorance of his fete had 
been ever since accompanied by successive mlsfertune ; and 
ruin and disease had finally brought death within arms' length 
of the chief victim. FaikHre of crops, mortality among cat- 
tle, and a desolating flood, that swept the country for leagties 
around, were the main evils against which Martin Vander- 
steen was feted to contend. His superior knowledge of farm- 
ing, his activity, and fortitude, niMle a long stand, but ill 
health bore hinudown ; then it was that grief for the loss of 
his beloved child threw itself, mn^esisied, on his prostrate 
spirit, which gradually sunk with the worn-out frame it dwelt 
in ; until that hour when, by almost mifaeuloas coincidence, 
the child returned, as if on Heaven's own mission, to smooth 
the track that led to his parent's grave. 

But all this wretchedness was not without its consolations. 
A faithfid and untiring wife watched by the sick bed, and 
ever threw herself to meet the assaults *of 411 luck^ and soften 
their asperity ere they reached the mark. Melanie and her 
husband, who had, ever since their marriage, lived with her 
fether, quitted the comforts of b^ residence in the valley at 
the foot of Scarpenb^g, and fofioWiagthe fete of ^oor Van- 
dttsten and his wife, accompuiied them fi'om refege to 
refuge, when they were driven abroad bf mercile8!0 owditors ; 
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and had Ibr some weeks been wiA them in this looely and 
wretched dwelliag, situated on a fiurm of Joes Cooper- 
slaugen, which, many leagues distant from their once b^py 
home, and from his neighbourhood, promised a. safe retrjaat 
against immediate pursuit. 

And Joos Cooperslaugen himself coarse^ harsh, and 
violent as he was, proved, on this occasion, what redeeming 
virtues Natinre can bestow on the sternest men. Of tl» 
many others of Vandersteen's feiend* (to use the parlance of 
the world), some stood aloof, feigned to have never received 
his application for relief, or found for refusal ample excuses to 
satisfy themselves. Others, slightly contributing to his 
wants, or coldly interfering with some claimant, rose on the 
poor advantage of having conferred a favour, and presumed, 
under cover of affected kindness, to censure, to sneer at, and 
insult, when they were only called on to do a service or be 
silent. The burthen of such obligations was too great for 
the sufierer's gratitude, and he at once cursed the ill-luck, 
and loathed the meanness which combined together agsdnst 
him. But Joos Cooperslaugen formed a fine contrast to 
this mass of every-day littleness. He cam^ forward unso- 
licited ; put )m hand in his purse as far as it could in pru- 
dence go ; met the creditors of his friend ; soothed when 
he could not satisfy them ; upheld the honour of the absent 
man against the insolent impeachment of his persecutors ; 
defended his interests, sympathized with his feelings, and 
jrelieved his wants ; and when he could fairly do no more — 
when justice closed the hand that generosity would still 
jhave held open, he did not abandon the friend he could no 
longer serve, but continued to pour forth a fund of feeling 
more precious than all the minted riches of the realm. 

Ernest, for his part, had but a short tale to tell, and he 
curtailed it still, by suppressing all allusion to the motives 
of his flight from home. He only stated his entrance into a 
monastery ; the long day of monotonous seclusion, of which 
months and years formed the divisions ; his office of almo- 
ner ; his last tour of collection ; his presence at the proces- 
sion at Furnes; and his chance meeting with Melanie's 
father. When he spoke of his employment . as a begging 
brother of his order, his mother showed an attention more 
acute than during any other part of his short recital. She 
inquired if he carried the produce of his last collection on his 
person, and when he unhesitatingly answered that ^e did« andl 
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niaitioned its amount, frankly but not boastingly, she re- 
peated his words, with an emphasb which he did n6t rightly 
comprehend* 

In a few minutes more the old woman went carefully into 
the sick room. Shutting herself in with her sorrowful em- 
ployment, she resumed her f^ace at the bedside, watching 
the countenance of the patient, who now calmly slept. 
Nicholas, on some pretext, left the hut, the door of which he 
closed after him, and Ernest was left alone with Melanie> 
both retaining the seats they bad occupied during the expla* 
natory recital before alluded to. 

Placed thus alone, their sensations were widely different. 
Brnest, in the worldly and personal explanations that had 
just taken place, felt as if abandoned by the spirit of religion 
that had so lately rested upon him. He no longer knew 
the excitement which seemed to lift him above earth, when 
he knelt by his father*s side, and spoke the words of what he 
felt to be in^iration, and which consequently wks so to Mttu 
He was now, as it were, replunged into mere mortality ; 
and the sensation excited by the presence of the innocent 
being beside him, was, fear of her, and ^^* himself. A man 
eren practised in the ways of the world might have been - 
embarrassed in such a situation ; but to one like Ernest it 
was utterly overwhelming, and he was at once the sport of 
every conflicting feeling. Melanie, on the contrary, expe- 
rienced a total relief from the apprehensions caused by 
Ernest's manner on their meeting at the door of the cottage. 
His avowal of his calling, the visible evidences of it, his 
whole bearing while in the actual discharge of its duties, 
threw a sacredness around hhn, which raised him, in her 
^yes, above the level of human weakness ; and the conduct, 
^ich in its action so startled and surprised her, appeared 
now, in the weakness of reflection, accordant with the cha- 
racter of one superior to the common usages and general 
responsibility of men. 

Melanie's was a mind as simple as it was pure. She pos- 
sessed all the blind reverence iifen to their priests by the 
greater portion of her sex, in p^kt-ridden countries. Bat 
affection lor Ernest mingling witM|respect for his oflice, her 
immediate feeling towards him was free, without becoming 
fkmiliar. She held him in awe, but not in dread. During 
his long disappearance she had shuddered, in common with 
all his friends, in the apprehension of death, or some ter- 
Voi. IL— R 
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riUe mitfortanei haying been bb lot. When, tberdSMre, aher 
beard from bis own lips ihe bappy seliifion of tbe mystery 
in whicb be bad abrouded bimsdf, bar deligbt was without 
bewids. She longed for the moment when abe oonld freely 
converse with bim on tbe subject of bis flight from bome^ 
eater at large into tbe interchange of sentimwta and fed- 
ingSy and fully open her hearty under tbe guarantee and sane* 
tion of hk holiness. That moment bad now arnTed ; and 
Melanie, without reserve or scruple, availed bersdf of it. 

^^ Ob, Ernestf" said she, and she inclined towards bim as 
she spoke, *^ what a day of mixed sensations is this ! Ob, 
teH me, bow it is that the heart can beat at the same 
time with such opposite feelings — with grief and joy — de- 
spair and delight ! Our poor father, ev^i in bis bopelesa 
state, jcHns I am sure in all this — then bow must I feel it, 
dear Ernest ! and what happiness to t^ you what I ibel — 
to speak to you as I tbink-*to communicate wkb you with- 
out restraint— and this for the first thae in my life I'' 

>^ The frst time, Melanie ?'' said Ernest, with an iavobm- 
tary sigh, as his mind flew back tOvthe day-spring c^ Hfe, 
when be thought that Melanie*s heart was as open to bim 
as the sky above their heads, or tbe romantic paths of tbe 
valley in which they wandered together. 

^^ Yes, yes; indeed it is the first time,tEmest ; for, strange 
as it may seem, i never felt towards you as fearless and unre- 
strained as on this day. During our early intimacy, although 
you were but a boy, and I a heedless girl, there was a some- 
thing, 1 knew not what, that made me ^nk from you, even 
when I liked you most. But now that yen are a priest and 
I a married woman, I possess a confidence that 1 never be- 
fore knew : I feel as if called upon to confess to you — ^not 
crimes but feelings— and that I ought to avow ta you what 
I would never before acknowledge to myself— bow very 
much I loved you." 

" That is a strong word, Melanie — loved me ?'* 

" Oh, yes, better than all the world l" 

'^ What ! better than Nio^Nis ? better than my brother V 

'^ Oh, yes, yes — I may stsPBly say it now, without shame 
or sin. Had you not be^ a priest, or J been married, I 
never could have said it ; but it seems to take a w^ht ofif 
my heart, and is it not right that yen should know that heart 
truly at last ?" 

Her iiuickened respiration, and blushing cheeks, were 
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eloquent tokens of her emotion, and the almost visible 
boundings of tlie heart, which ahe deaoribed, testified its 
freedom from the pressure that^ secrecy had laid upon it. 
But nof satisfied wkh her own feeling of this, she took the 
hand of her silent, but deeply agitated companion, and 
placed it on her side. 

^^ Feel my heart, Ernest— oh, feel it. Does it not bound 
lightly ? Never, never have I known it to do since the last 
time we walked together up the side of Scarpenberg : the 
day that Nicholas asked me to marry him, and \ ran out and 
told you, and yoi) caught me in your arms and were so sur- 
prised. But it beat then with fright, I think, but now it is 
with happiness.'' 

The unresisting hand of the priest was placed over 
Mehmie's heart, and both hand and heart perhaps stirred 
with reciprocal attraction ; for the pressure of the one, and 
the throbbing of the other, seemed too electrical for the guile- 
less paif, and they mutually recoiled, as if instinctive pro- 
priety had felt itself warned in each. But with the removal 
of Ernest's hand, Mekmie was rdeased from all restraint, 
for it was through the medium of the senses alone that her 
moral feelings had been momentarily affected. Her thoughts 
were pure and cakn, and no words were uttered by Ernest 
to discolour or disturb them. 

As for him, hts priesthood had not the power to unman 
him, nor did his contact with holrness act a miracle on his 
mortality. He was innocent, but not insensible ; and he 
fMMsessed, in common with his species, feelings ^hicb fana- 
ticism calls m, but which are not so in themselves, for to 
become sin they must be indulged. When restrained they 
are component parts <^ virtue, which is but a mixture of 
temptation and resistance. They are, however, for the wise 
purposes of nature inflicted on ail men, and Ernest had his 
share. But they had hitherto lain dormant and concealed, 
and it was now to be proved whether in him they were 
meant to lead to good or evil. Melanie's words were 
fraught with powei%il interest to the Trappist He was 
aosircely aware of the aet of plaeing his hand to feel the pulsa- 
tioa of her heaK ; but his turbulent sensations seon brought a 
consciousness at once painful and ecstatic. 

^* What words are you speaking, Mekmie? and why do I 
listen to them t You recall scenes and revive feelings tha^ 
should be forgotten.'* 
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^* Forgotten, Ernest ! Oh, no — ^they oughFnot, at least 
they camnoity be forgotten by me; and yea do not look as if 
you wished to forget them. They were the happiest of my 
life, the only really happy ones till now, and now I am almost 
as happy as ever— more so I believe ;'* and as she spoke, 
her arm lay gently upon Ernest's shoulder. He took her 
band in his, and, drawing closer to her than before, he said 
with an air of mild reproach, 

*^ Well, well, then, M elanie, since you must be indulged, 
answer me truly the only question I wiU trust myself with. 
Why did you conceal your love from me ? Why leave me 
to suppose you indifferent to the passion — what do I say ! — 
to the friendship — the affection — the friendly affection you 
had inspired me with ? Tell me why !'' 

^^ Indifferent ! . Indeed, Ernest, I never thought you 
cared more for me than in common regard you might Yoa 
never told me so. It was your place to speak. Wasn't it V 

^' I never spoke it, indeed — I never told it in mereioord^, 
Melanie ; but my thoughts must have made themselves 
known to you. My ardent affection'^ my respect— my des- 
pair at your acceptance of Nicholas— *all this must have found 
utterance, though it had no tongue." 

<^ So help me Heaven, Ernest, I was ignoraot of it all I 
Had I ventured to believe it, could 1 have become the wife 
of anotfaer-^f your own brother ! Oh, no— the world could 
not " 

*' No more, no more, Melanie-— another word and wo are 
lost ! Fool that I was — my cowardice has been my ruin ! 
I dared not tell you what I felt — and your father, Melanie— 
I now reveal it for the first time— *your father spurned me, 
scorned my proposal, and scoffed at what he called my boyish 
presumption. He bad, in fact, given his sanction to my 
brother^B offers— *and he had made them without deigning to 
imagine the possibility of my intending the same. Thus it 
was that I lost the happiness which 1 now learn was within 
my reach ; and when do I learn it ? where ? and from 
whom ? Fool that I was-— madman that I am*- what thougli^ 
am I indulging in — what language do 1 bold ! Heaven pi^ 
and pardon me — ^I know not what I say or do. This is too 
much for me." 

^' Oh, Ernest, Ernest, speak not, look not so ! This is not 
fitting you— have you not renounced all feetings that should 
lead to this? Forgive me, forgive me I Little did I dnNua 
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of caufiiog yoa an inaUnt** fim* I am a weak, (boliah girl 
atiUf as you left me yean ago, Ernest ; Qb» then, forgive me \ 
I never dreamed of tbia — I knevf not that you ever had those 
feelings, and little thought that a priest could entertain them, 
and for his sister, too. I hoped to make you as happy as I 
was my^elf-^Mit I am a criminal and unfortunate wretch 1 Qb, 
then, do foi;give me !" 

^' Sweets and most innocent," cried Ernest, in a tone of 
passionate tenderness, ^* cease to torture yourself. Be 
Jiappy, be still happy in that innocence^— and think no more 
of me. Too bite I see what I have lost— too deeply feel 
the loss — too desperately deplore it ! I migki have been, 
then, all that my young affections sighed fori Alas, alas, 
Melanie, this is indeed misfortune ! I have lost the only 
object that earth held of value, irretrievably lost it— ^and L 
abhor my craven heart that* feared to take what Heaven 
meant to be its^own. When I dared not dream of your lov- 
ing me, I had power to combat my misery^ for wounded 
pride was strong^-wh^ I ^saw you snatched from me for 
ever, the open bosom of religion seemed to invite me to re« 
pose ; but now that all is revived anew — that I feel the fire 
burst forth which has been so long concealed and consuming, 
what refuge is left for my despair? Religion will reject 
me — f vidate even now her mandates — I am false to my 
duties — recreant to my oaths — ^rejected of my faith i^^but 
ihis^ this is supreme bliss ; and, suffer as I may on earth, I 
will, I must take this foretaste of Heaven." 

During this speech the Trappistheld Melanie in his arms. 
His latter words were interrupted by the repeated and pas- 
sionate kisses which he poured upon her. His lips were press- 
ed to hers, and the pressure returned through floods of tears 
which had burst forth when she ceased to speak. The 
delirium of the moment* caused every thing to be forgotten. 
Father, mother, danger, guilt, «ej^, and its thousand asso* 
ciations, ceased to exist for Ernest and Melanie — and they 
stood in each other's embrace, until roused by the sound of 
rapid footsteps, close to the outer door, which was quickly 
burst open by Nicholas, whose whole frame shook with agi- 
tation. The pair so miraculously saved from a danger, 
the extent of which they knew not, in the instinctive im- 
pube of self-preservation loosened Uieir enfolded arms, and 
sunk on the seats which, in their forgetfulness, they had 
quitted. 

R2 
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As soon ta Nicholas enleied, be seeorely botted ttie 
•loor; and tbeOi in balAsuppfened and himied Umes^ he 
saidi 

^' Well, Melaniey the worst is tt last arrived— isy sus|n* 
cions were too well founded I You were observed in the 
procession to-day by the harpies who have so [<mg sought 
our retreat. In the house to which I carried you, some of 
our incautious words were overheard — we menttoned my 
father, and the wretches have never ance lost sight of us. 
When I left you on the road and went towards RMsbvugge 
to seek the doctor again» I saw that I was watched. Now 
all is confirmed* Four bailiflb are enterii^ tbe paiAure, 
with a cart to convey our poor fatber to jail. Wlrat b to 
be done ? Can we conceal him ? To remove him would be 
his death." 

Melanie could make no reply. She strove to speak, but 
her tongue dove to her palate. She would have risen, but 
ber trembling limbs refused their office. She we|^ no more. 
The sources of speech and motion, and even of tears, seemed 
at once and indissolvably CKmgealed. Ernest reclined upon 
his chair, and covered his face with his hands. He appeared 
for a nuHnent tnsensiMe to his brother's words ; and Nicholas 
continued : 

*^Come, come, Mdafiie, rouse yoursdf ! Ernest, there is 
no use now in givi^ way to grief: we must all exert our- 
selves. Come, come, give me your advice— what can we do 
to conceal our father ? His life is at sUke." i 

Tbe emphasis laid upon the last words produced an imme* ' 
diate effect. Both Ernest and Melanie rose quickly, and, by 
a prompt transition of thought and feeling, their minds 
were wholly turned aside from all that had just absorbed 
them. The danger to their unfortunate parent produced a 
shock which overpowered every other emotion, crushing, 
for a while, even the giant force of passion. They sprang 
to the closet door, as if the first impulse was to fling them- 
selves as a barrier before it ; but Nicholas, with more com- 
mand of himself, and not unprepared for the occasion, 
looked for better means of security* His first thought was 
to remove his father to the loft above, make his mother 
occupy the bed within, and thus lead the baili& to bdieve 
their prey bed escaped. With this view he opened the 
door, and seeing that his father still lay calmly unccmscious 
of the coming peril, be beckoned his mother from her phuse 
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of watchinnf* - It was t defieale task to break the calami* 
toos news to lier ;* and Nicholas was not tbo iMst qualified 
for such a task, for he had been too long in contact with the 
rodaiess of Joos Cooperslau|pen, and Iwd a too natural ten- 
dency to copy it He, however, explained how matters 
stood, in the gentlest phrase which his nature and the 
urgency of the case allowed. The mother received the 
communication with a calmness that surprised her children. 
She opposed Nicholas's plan of removing her husband.; and 
when he urged tlie necessity of that only chance of avoiding 
the misfortune which must otherwise befall them, she an*, 
swered with words and looks, the drift of which none or 
than understood, 

^* Be it so, my son : what is decreed must happen. I 
have been long prepared for the worst. It has come at 
last, and if there is a change it must be for the better. 
Wait patiently, and fate will take its course. Heaven has 
foredoomed the events of ^is day, and I feel that relief is 
at hand. But to gather the fruit we must not break down 
the branch. Let Providence work out its own ways !" 

Having uttef^ these words, she quietly sat down, looking 
towards the window, and piously crossing herself, and mut- 
tering a prayer when the lightning flashed, and the thunder 
pealed loudly above the cottage. But Nicholas persevered 
in his intention of active resisGuice. Moving into his 
father's little chamber, he was alarmed by the whispering of 
strange voices ; and to his astonishment and grief he saw 
that two men had already entered by the window, while a 
third was following their steps. Nicholas, overlooking all 
consideration but those prompted by hw natural boldness of 
heart, sprang on the intruders, and was immediately engaged 
in a desperate contest. The bailiffs, being satisfied as to 
the helplessness, and consequent security, of their prey, 
turned their whole force against their daring assailant ; and 
soon overpowering him, they dragged him into the outer 
room, amidst all the confusion of his own imprecations, 
MeUnie's screams, the groans of the disturbed sufferer, and 
the united prayers and entreaties of Ernest and his mother. 
While two of the fellows held Nicholas, fiercely struggling, 
on the groynd, the third opened the door for the admission 
of one, who seemed, by his air of superior rufiianism, the 
leader of the party. He had remained outside in the safe 
charge of the horse and cart, while his satellites assailed the 
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bouse. They were only armad with Uudgeone^ hut Ibek 
chief immediately produced a pistol, which he awoie hse 
would dischaife at random mto the ^roup before him, if 
Nicholas made another fiflbrt at re^tance. This threats 
and his exhaustion, produced an obedience which dangw to 
himself could not Iwve gained; and the head baiMff prodttced 
and read aloud hia warrant and authorities, fbr the seissuie 
and lodgment in jail of Martin Vaadersteen, at the suit <xf a 
petty creditor, for the sum of a few hundred florins— with all 
the clogging technicaUties that are meant, no doubt, to giTe 
dignity to such misnves. 

Ernest listened cahnly to this performance, and then, 
aTowing himself to be a pnest, commenced a strain of reli- 
gious remonstrance, and implored the forbearance of the 
official wretch, picturing his father's desperate and ahnost 
dying state, ana dwelling on the impious violation of the 
Sabbath wMch was about to be committed. But die bailiff 
had no understanding for connderaticms of piety or pity. He 
scoffed at both ; and pushing aside the Trappist, with irreve- 
rent force, exclaimed — 

'^ Hark ye, mister priest, if you are one, which I very 
much doubt, I do not want your preaching. I came here 
for another purpose — I must have my man-^is body must 
be mine — and dead or alive is all one to me. As to violating 
the Sabbath, I have a special order, and therefore there is 
no impiety in the case—the law is the law, and makes Sun- 
day just as good a day as Saturday, or Monday either. So 
no farther hindrance to the discbarge of my duty, do ye 
see, or 1*11 have you all indicted for a rescue— every one, 
men, women, or priests, or whatever the devil you may be ; 
— let me pass, I say, to seize the body." 

Ernest, stunned and stupified by this ferodty, siirunk as 
the speaker passed by him ; and at the instant, his mother, 
who had anxiously listened to and watched him, flung /her- 
self upon him, and spoke — 

^' Oh, Ernest, Ernest, my child, can you farther bear that 
this should go on ? Can you see your father dragged dying 
from his bed, with the means of saving him in your hands ? 
You have money about you— more than enough for this de- 
mand—it is the money of charity, and how could charity be 
better applied than in saving your parent ? Heaven sent 
you here expressly provided with the means to avert this 
calamity. Believe it, my son—it must be so-»do not hesi- 
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tate. — Ob, Ernest, in the name of Heaven, listen to your 
mother I" 

The moment that Ernest caught the meaning of his 
mother's first words, he felt a pang of terror and affliction. 
His hand instinctively grasped the secret pocket where the 
money raised by 'his collection was secured. The blood 
sufiereid a revulsion in all parts of his frame, and he shook 
in every joint. None of his late emotions were equal to 
this, for no mixture of enjoyment now soRened the shock. 
His mother's voice sounded like the summons of some fiend, 
tempting him to the commission of a sacrilege. His oaths 
of fidelity to his trust, — the wants of his brethren — the 
sacredness of the funds which he held — ^the curse of the 
church on him who dared to misapply its rights — the eternal 
punishment of the perjured violator of its laws — all rose 
before him, in a confoupding chaos 6f evil, past, present, 
and to come. 

** Ernest, Ernest," cried his mother, *' a minute more and 
it will be too late. Oh, God i they are lifting him from the 
bed. — Oh, Nicholas, Melanie, speak to this hard-hearted 
man ! He is not my son — he is not my once-loved Ernest— 
yet speak to him — speak to him — for I can do no more !" 

She tottered into the closet, where the bailiffs had actually 
commenced to raise their victim from the bed, and she 
caught them in her arms with loud cries of mercy. Nicho^ 
las, still held on the ground, gnashed his teeth, and furiously 
uttered reproach.e8 and imprecations ; while Melanie threw 
herself on her knees, and seizing Ernest by the coat, ex- 
claimed, 

^^ Ernest, I call on you, in the name oi Heaven! Oh, 
God ! listen to your father's groans — see, they drag him out 
— listen again — Heaven and nature speak to you, and com- 
mand you to prevent your parent's murder ! Look at him, 
Ernest, 1 cannot — 1 cannot !" 

At this moment the bailiff came forward, dragging the 
screaming wife, who clung to him with desperate strength, 
and embarrassed his movements. He carried high in his 
clasped arms the once robust fi>rm of Vandersteen, now 
dwindled to a skeleton figure. The victim, thus forced along 
vrrithed and struggled, and a hideous-expression of suffering 
glared from his face. At Melanie's exclamation, Ernest 
involuntarily cast his eyes to the door of the closet, and this 
spectacle met his gaze. Melanie still clung to him in an 
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attitade of entreaty ; and he sprang forward, and violently 
tore open his secret pocket from the breast of his coat, pro- 
duced the leathern purse which contained the whole suna of 
Ills collection, caught with one hand tfte arm of the bailiff, 
with the other poured the money on the table, and mecha- 
nically thrust back the empty purse into his pocket ; then, 
without uttering a word, he snatched his father fr»m the 
bailiflTs arms, and lifting him in his own, he tottered back 
to the closet, and sank oA the bed, still held in the fast em- 
brace of ^Ae corpse — for the last convulsive struggle of Mar- 
tin Vandersteen was this death-grasp clinging to the neck of 
his child. 

The unconscious widow dropped on both knees, and with 
hysteric utterance, poured blessings and praises on the son, 
who had, as she thought, saved his father ! Melanie stood 
with clasped hands, ii) silent emotion at the scene. Nicho- 
las, at length released by the wretches to whom the sight of 
Ernest's money was a warrant of fVeedom, sprang lightly 
on his feet again ; and raising his mother, and taking Melanie 
by the arm, they proceeded to follow Ernest to the closet, 
leaving the chief bailiff counting the money, which hia prac- 
tised eye had at once acknowledged as more than enough 
to cover his claim. 

Ernest laid his dismal burthen on the bed, gently disen- 
gaged himself from the close-locked arms which encircled 
his neck ; and as he bent over the^ body, a vivid flash of 
lightning broke through the dusky twilight^ and showed him 
the fixed and death-struck fisatures of what had been his 
father. 

The look of death speaks a language of terrible veracity. 
It may not be counterfeited nor mistaken. Ernest read the 
truth with one glance. A convnlsive shriek burst from hhn 
— and he S(>rang upwards, rushed past the group that blocked 
the entrance to the closet, bounded across the outer room, 
and through the open door, followed by a yell of lau^ter 
from the bailiil, who were grouped round the table, reckon- 
ing their ill gotten booty. 

Nicholas, still ignorant of the sad catastrophe, left his 
mother and wife to give their aid to his too tanlily rescued 
father, and hurried after Ernest, shocked at his frantic air. 
He overtook him just as he had cleared the plank that 
crossed the moat^ and seizing htm round the waist, he im- 
plored him in a few words to return to the oottafe. But 
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Ernest wrenohed himself from his brother's embrace, and 
io a voice of fraDtic rage» exclaimed, 

^^ Back, back, hatefid wretch ! Leave me to the fate which 
you have brought upon me. I have robbed my brethren—^ 
murdered my father — ^ruined the peace of her I adored :*- 
thanks to whom ? I am covered with crime — Heaven is 
ready to blast me — hell y^iwns for me — listen to the laughing 
fiends ! Who has made me what I am ? Who thrusts him- 
self between me and the bliss that was my own ? Who fol- 
lows me to the edge of the abyss ? You, you 1 Leave 
me then to my despair." 

^< Ernest, for all our sakes, for your mother's, your poor 
father's, Melanie's " 

^^ Monster ! dare you to mock my misery !" Uttering these 
frantic words^ Ernest raised his hand^, and with a force that 
seemed more than his own, he struck a blow upon his 
brother's head that felled him to the earth. He then ran 
headlong into the gloom, his desperate path lighted at times 
by the glaring dashes of the storm, and feeling as though the 
curse of Cain were seared on his throbbing brow. 

Nicholas rose unhurt, and would have still pursued the 
poor fugitive, had he not been recalled to the cottage by the 
piercing screams of the women, which told him the tale of 
de^th. 



CHAPTER VL 

At tiie very time that these distressing scenes were taking 
place, Joos Cooperslaugen, having been safely carried home 
by his valuable, though sometimes restive mare, was seated 
snugly before his own kitchen fire. But ere he betook him- 
self to the refuge of his huge and well-stuffed elbow-chair, 
he saw that the partner of his rapid return from Hqysenclaus 
was well cleaned, fed, and bedded in the stable which she 
exclusively occupied, apart from the coarser animals of the 
frurm. Joos then proceeded to disencumber himself of his 
jack*boots, and his other riding habiliments. He next 
<milered Micha, his faithful maid, to place upon the table his 
pipe and leaden tobacoo*canister, lus pint-measure drinking 
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I^aas, and a pewter ressel containing a liire^ fiUed firom a 
cask of Madame Vermoot's brewing, at ^ the Tulip," in the 
village bard by. Thus provided^ the honest farmer arid over- 
seer of the roads sat down to his lonely indulgence, listened 
to the storm that rioted through the glen, and drank a froth- 
ing bumper towards the better hedth of his old iiiend, at 
the very moment in which poor Vandersteen heaved his 
dying gasp t 

Joos Cooperslaugen was a man of hope, who never de- 
spaired, set a bold face against fortune, and held ill ludL and 
the fever in scorn. In short, he had strong nerves, and no 
superabundance of bile.* He had not, therefore, quite given 
up his friend, notwithstanding what he said to the Trap- 
pist. While he was by the sick man's bedside, and saw his 
suffering and exhaustion, he could not resist their influence, 
and he thought the case a bad one. But embedded in the 
seat and sides of his arm-chair, warmed by the fire (which 
in the damp valley was always in season,) dozed with strong 
'ale, and enveloped in tobacco-smoke, he took a difierent 
view of things. He began to grow skeptical as to the exist- 
ence of what he had half believed in, and wondered how 
people could be so weak as to give way to illness, or create 
misfortunes, by imagining themselves unfortunate. So that 
by the time he shook the ashes out of his fourth pipe, and 
threw the dregs of his fourth glass into the fire, Joos Coojv 
erslaugen had no memory for the evils of life ; and sat in a 
quiet doze of self- contentment and good will towards all 
mankind. 

His old vrowe^ti strong*built, dumpy little woman, who had 
many a year's experience of her master's ways, was as regular 
as clockwork in her duties. She knew to a minute the time 
.he took to disqualify the litre ; and was never out in 
her reckoning as to the fit moment for replenishment. In ; 
the intervals of this duty she used to sit nodding on the rush- 
bottomed chair, which, to suit her stature, had suffered 
amputation in all its members, and rested on the stumps of 
its wooden legs in a corner of the chimney. Thus placed, 
she formed a sort of substantial shadow to every movement 
of her master ; and while appearing to sleep, she watched 
him from under her half-closed lids, and, by acute observa- 
vation of his. habits, was ready to anticipate every wish. Site 
oflen^surprisbd her master by this species of divination ; for 
he, like many a wiser man, was ignorant of the treacherous 
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way in which looks and motions anticipate words ab4ut to. 
be spoken, and betray thoughts that are meant to be concealed. 
He never calculated that h& fbrefinger being buried up to the 
second joint in the bowl of his pipe, told a tale of emptiness 
to Vi^we Micha, just as sure as if she bad felt the void ; nor 
was he aware of his invariable trick of smacking his lips, and 
' wiping them with his hand, h^we he drank — thus reversing 
the natural and very cleanly custom of ale-drinkers in gene- 
ral. These, and many such signals, unconsciously tele- 
graphed his wishes, which the ready wwoe replied to incon- 
tinent; and at the time alluded to, about a page ago, (if such 
reckoning be admissible,) when old Joos had despatched 
his fourth pipe and fourth pint, Micha started from her lowly 
seat, and shuffling across to a comer press, took obt the 
remnant of an Antwerp ham, a loaf of bread, some cheese 
and butter, and placed them on the table. 

^^ Why, what the devil are you about, Micha ?" said her 
master, rather gruffly, but with a look at the repast that 
spoke him ^^ noUiing loth." 

^^ You are hungry, ar 'n't you ?" said she, giving him 
question for question. 

'^ Yes, I am — but how did you know it 9 I did not tell 
you so?" 

^'No, but I tJumgM you were," answered the vrowe. 
But she might have honestly said she knew it ; for she could 
not misconstrue the farmer's constant habit of rubbing his 
broad and brawn/ palm over the surface of those regions 
where the appetetic action, in a healthy man, becomes 
pleasandy importunate about three times a-day. 

^^ I '11 tell you what, Micha," exclaimed Joos, mechani- 
cally putting his finger into his unfilled pipe, ** this sort of 
knowledge of my thoughts, which you certainty have, some- 
how or another, acquired, is convenient enough now. and 
then ; but it is, sAer all, a devil of a disappointment not to 
have occasion sometimes to say what one wants. There 
now, why do you put that canister close to my elbow ? 
x:oaldn't you wait till I asked you for it ?" 

^*I thought you would like another pipe," said MichaK 
drily. 

^^ Ay, and so did I think it, but T must not be thwarted in 
this way, I teH you," rejoined her master, smacking his 
tongue against his smoke-dried palate, and passing his hand 
across his parched lips. ^^ What are you about there, Vrowe 

Vol. II.— S 
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A|icbtt vbtt u» y#u 4wg m (be btcr elosel!^' cod- 
tioued h^ 

^^ FilliDg the litre," answered Micluu . 
<^ May the big rock of Roaeaberg orush me to i^oma, if I 
was not juat going to bid you do it I" exclaimed Coopes- 
alaugen, alappiog tbe table with hie hand, and rising up, in 
all the height and conaequeoce of a big man in a passion. 
But Micha took no notice of that — at least she d^played 
none, but quietly sat down ; and Joos finding no opposition 
in her imperturbability, dropped into his chair, where bis 
wrath exploded harmlessly, like a bomb-shell bursting in a 
morass. 

^^ 1 tell you, Micha," grumbled he, ^* I don't like this 
officiousness^-i hate a senrant who forestalls her master's 
orders. It 's quite enough to obey when you are com- 
manded. To have the word taken out of one's mouth is 
downright insult — and I can bear any thing but that. What 
are you looking so glnio for ? Why do you ait there under 
the chimney, like a toad peeping oiit of a hole in the wall ? 
Can't you be good tempered, and not drive me into a 
passion ? What are you about, Micha, 1 say ? Can I eat 
ham and cheese without a knife to cut them ? Am I to 
root at ^hem with my snout, like a hog in a trough ? Why 
don't you give me a knife ?" ' 
^^ Because you did not ask for it." 
" I say I did ask for it, Vrowe." 
" I say yon did not, Mynheer." 
'^ I teH you, Micha, you had better not put me into a. 
passion." 

'^ I tell you. Mynheer Cooperslaugen, you had better put 
yourself out of a passion, it is a shame for tei to be 
always quarrelling this way, and vexing yourself^^n (me 
does all that one can do to plea0e you. And li^'^wl you 
more, I don't deserve this from you. It's a.[^rjfmim for 
all my services ; and it's a bad heart that gives such a bad 
temper." 

A snuffling burst pf tears cut short this reproach, but it 
was quite long enough to probe tbe Blaster to the quick ; for 
he could not deny that the beginning was true, and he was 
alai'med at the thought that the ending might be so aa well. 
Besides the sight of tears always melted him; and Micha's 
copious tides never foiled to waah away tiie landmarks <)f his 
resentment. On the present occasion, be was, aa usuai> the 
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first to Beek re^dnciliaitioii. He spoke, Init his voice fell a 
couple of octaves; and he stretched out his hind, which 
Micha, softened in her turn^ seized and blubbered over. 

"Come, Micha, forgive and forget ;" cried he; " but I 
aln sorry you think my heart so bad — you otight to know it" 

*^ I do, 1 do know it well, for the best that ever beat ; and 
I am an ungrateful wiretch to say what 1 did. But I didn't 
tkb^ it-^I didn't indeed — arid you may forgive — a word ot 
two — of hasty—oh, oh, oh !" and the imagination of her 
master com'pleted poor Micha's sentence. 

The quarrel was thus made up ; but the vrowe'continued 
for a long time her sobbing accompaniment to Joos^ masti- 
cating operations : for her temper, though joined to a good 
disposition, was of that sullen and dogged kind which is sure 
to have its fling. 

. " Yes, I certainly was a little too hot," said Joos, not 
over articulately, through obstructions of ham and iM'own 
bread ; ^^ but you must make allowances for me, Micha. 
You know T may say, without any offence, that you are but 
a sorry substitute for my daughter. To be always rubbing 
against such a lump as you is etfough to set one's temper an 
edge^ like the teeth of a harrow striking against a fi*ozen 
clod. I don't wish to flatter you — but you are a good girl, 
and have been so for a couple of dozen years to my 
knowledge. But you have no mind, Micha ; you can't 
converse with me ; and little as I have to say to you, you 
stint me (even in that. I don't like to sit with my pipe in 
my mouth, and drink beer without talking, like the Blacka- 
moor's head over Madame Vermoot's shop door. I want 
society ; and am not m^elf^ since Melanie and her husband 
left me. She Was such a good tistener! and Nicholas 
always had a word for each of mme, no matter of what sort. 
But I am now forlorn, as it were. Since good -Mr. Ruysten 
has taken up with those toad-eating Trappists, I have no 
one to drop in of an evening. I hate the parish priest, 
because — ^because — because he 's a priest — and. the excise- 
man hates me, because I keep the roads clear of his bribing 
cronies the smugglers. I have quarrelled with farmer 
Yranken, anii farmer Cloots, and two or three more neigh- 
bours ; and old Casasnooters, the notary, says his nerves 
jcan't bear my loud talking. All this is very unfortunate, 
Micha f It is enough to waste a man, mind and body! 
Just tost a couple of those bla<& puddings into the frying 
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pan-^ don't much like thia ham ;" and he pot aside Idr 
{date, with the bare bone he had so industriously unfleshed. 
^^ What would I not give for a pleasant compani<m to pass 
an hour or two with me, and silence the growling of these 
thdnder claps I" 

**^ Hush, huBh, Mynheer !" cried Mieha, ^^ don't you hear 
a voice outside ? Some one in caught in the storm !" 

^^ I think I do hear a faint Call-^yes— certainly — some tra* 
veller — though few venture this way after dark— who can it 
be ? To the door, Mieha — take the lamp — ^stop a moment 
— just let' me cock my gun. No, go on quickly — the cries 
are close by the house/^ 

No sooner had Mieha unlatched the ^opr, than it wi» 
l>lown open by a gust oi windf and her lamp was at the same 
time extinguished. But the continued flashes of lightning 
amply illuminated the farm-yard, which was in front of the 
house, and brought out every object in vivid relief from the 
intervals of gloom which obscured them'. Mieha, however, 
wanted no light to enable her to steer through the obstruc- 
tions of the ^ace, every inch of which she knew so fanui 
liarly ; and her heart beingHo the full as stout as her person, 
there was no impediment to her stepping forth in search of 
the benighted person. She chd so unhesitatingly, first calling 
close to her the two fierce dogs^'^hicb prowled about the 
yard, and, luckily for the traveller, were kept within its pre- 
cints, by their instinctive alarm at the storm. ' Joos Coop- 
erslaug«iii stood at the door, with his gun cocked to guard 
against treachery, and hallooed repeatedly, in a key that 
seemed meant to challenge the very thunder. No answer 
was returned to these sommonses ; and Joos, being officially 
of a suspicious turn, called out to Mieha to take heed ; but 
Mieha did not share his misgivings, or if she did, they were 
kept in the shade, by the outspreadings of the charity so 
deeply implanted in her heart. She heard her master's cau- 
tions, but did not heed them. She knew that a feUow-crea- 
ture had called out for succour, and she fbk irresistibly im* 
polled to aflbrd it, witliout arguing whether the appeal was 
true or false. 

Mieha made an ineflbctual search in every corner of the 
farm-yard. She gave repeated invitations, in the kindest 
phrase which h^r Flemish jargon admitted, but no answer 
was returned ; and she then began to entertain fears for the 
safety of the poor being whose voice both she and h^ maa- 
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ter had so positi?ely heard. Neither the farmer or his 
vrowe beheved in any one of the varieties of ghosts and gob- 
lins,' which common credence attributed to the glen of Scar- 
penberg. Joos was one of those men, emphatically distin- 
guished as <^ fearing neither man nor devil ;" and Micha %as 
a matter-of-fact lump of mortality, unlightened by the poetic 
leaven of superstition. They therefore persisted in support* 
ing each other's conviction that it was a man's voice they 
had heard ; and while Micha got spaked to the very skin, 
ber master, ashamed to be outdone in exertion, prepared 
to share her labours ; and having tied the flap of his hairy 
cap under his chin, and provided himself with the stable- 
lanthorn, he was m the act of wrapping himself in his cloak, 
when Micha discovered the object of her search, and saved 
both cloak and cap the necessity of repulsing the rain. 

The sturdy wench had a heart so kind as to allow of com- 
passion for pigs as well as men ; and when she had convinced 
herself that nothing of the last mentioned species was within 
the reach of relief, she turned her attention to the large 
eompany of the (brmer, wh^ch grunted and squeaked most 
furiously in the square enclosure which they occupied close 
to the farm-yard wall. 

'^ Poor things !" sighed Micha to herself, '^ they know my 
voice ;" and as she looked over into the piggery, to speak a 
word of recollection, a broad flash of lightning displayed the 
whole community standing in a circle round the body of a 
many who hiid apparently dropped among them from the top 
of the wall. This intruder appeared to Micha seriously 
hurt, or horribly frigbtenedf for be coiled himself up like a 
hedge-hog, and resisted every intimation from the eight or 
ten snouts that simultaneously urged his removal. Micha's 
efforts were more effectual, for without a moment's delay she 
stooped down, and raised the body on her shoulder. A pair 
of stout arms in an iostant encircled her neck, and the knees 
of her burthen instinetively fastened themselves against hir 
ribs. Thus loaded, Micha waddled through the mud and 
inanure of the yard, followed by the whole population of the 
piggery, grunting forth their recognition oi the hand that fed, 
And th«r reseDtment against the body that dialurbed them. . 

Just as Joos Cooperslaugen stepped out of the house- 
door, Micha stepped in, and they came in contact rather 
^hrupdy, but not enough so to shake the new corner from 
hia seat. )Ie, however^ opened his eyes at the shock ; aixS 
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the fierce >an<I hair-firmged faoe of Joos, cloie to his ovir» 
was an object of lefitimate alarm, sufficient to make him 
shut them again. 

^^ Heaven hare mercy upon me !" exclaimed he,asMicha 
disburthened herself, by shakmg him off into her master'? 
arm-chair. 

** It has had mercy on you, my friendy'^'said Joos, ^^in 
giving yon a billet for such snug quarters. So cheer up ; 
don't be afraid, you now have tibe laugh against the storm. 
CoHMi, coine, open your eyes and your mouth, and swallow 
this glass of real Scheidam, and look upon a man that no 
one need b'e frightened at— Joos Cooperslaugen of Scar- 
penberg, overseer of the roads, from Ypres to Poperingue, 
lirom Rousbrugge to Steinwort — east and west, north and 
south — the same all round the compass — and pretty well 
known in these p^rts." 

The stranger shook himself, and rubbed his eyes at thi^ 
very reassuring speech, and swallowed unresistingly the prof- 
fered bumper of Geneva. 

" That 's right, my honest Mow," said Joos ; " don't be 
afraid of it. Let your heart once get afloat in stuff hke that, 
and nothing can sink it. Will you try another ? You will ? 
ay, silence gives consent. But open your eyes, man — ^look 
at the glass, and be grateful to it. It was my father's before 



me.** 



The stranger could not resist the appeal. He looked for 
a moment or two at the family relic, which w&s one of those 
capacious dram glasses so common in Belgium, of thick 
chrystal, with a white spiral mark in the heart of its 
long shank, like a little snake worming its way up to the 
liquid at top. The stranger lost no time in useless observa- 
tion, but instantly disposed of the contents with which Joos 
had liberally brimmed it. 

'^ Well, well," said the latter, with a plaintive look, ^^ I 
never take this glass in my hand without thinking of my poor 
father. But sorrow is as useless as it's dry^^so here goes I" 
and he tossed off a bumper in his turn. 

'^ Oh, Lord !" moaned the stranger, "if m§ poor father 
could but see his prodigal mon, like dn evil spirit in a herd of 
swine!" 

Micha shortly explained this allusion to her master, ua- 
derstanding F^nch and the Bible sufficiently to comprehend 
it Joos hurst into i^ fit of lau|[htQr, more suitable to tbo 
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Stable than the kitchen. The strangfer, hewever, 4id not 
take it ill-temperedly ; but i^aid, with a jocose leer at the 
string of black pudding which Micha had laid upon the 
table, 

^< Laugh awa^Tf laugh away, most worshipful overseer — it's 
all fair ; and I mean to take my revenge on the pigs, by an 
intestine attack on some of their progenitofs. 1 confess a 
craving for one of these puddings, or a sausage, or any 
thing of that kind. Pray, my good girl, will you dress a few 
jof these ? You will join me, perhaps, Mynheer Cooper- 
alaugen? I fear I interrupted your supper; but there is 
plenty left for both of us — ^pray sit down." 

It was Joos's turn to stare, and he did ^o broadly, as if 
he expected to see the brass oozing out of the stranger's 
forehead. So complete a recovery of self-possession, so 
quick an adaptation to circumstances, so much ease, and 
such undoubted impudence, had rarely been witnessed in 
the valley of Scarpenberg. 

'^ Come, come, my Ivorthy host,*' continued the stranger, 
^^ you see I make myself at home. That is the best way to 
prove my gratitude ; and true hospitality wants no other re- 
turn. You like a joke, I find, and no doubt you can take as 
well as give. That is a golden rule, believe me. A gene- 
rous jester receives freely, and sparingly bestows. Pray sit 
down. Mynheer. Give a chair to your master, vrowe. Here 's 
to your health. Sir ; your beer is indeed a fair match for 
your Geneva" — and the pint measure emptily echoed the 
smack of the drinker's lips. 

<< It is not bad, I believe," muttered Joos, hesitating, and 
quite confounded ; and then (to Micha's absolute conster- 
nation), he calmly drew over a rush-bottomed chair, and 
S laced himself at the table — resigning kU awn side of the 
re, and his own two-armed, double-stuffed throne to the 
usurper, who dropped into these domestic duties, with as 
much ease as though be lad (like a mightier monarch) 
«^ found the crown in the mud," through which he had been 
struggling. 

Some desoltoty conversation, to which the stranger con* 
tributed, profusely rather than generously, according to laa 
own theory, now took place, while Micha smothered her 
wonderment in the smoke of her culinary proceeding^. The 
black puddings were rav^ioqsly assailed, and the Utre two 
or three times filled and emptied-* Joos Cooperslaogen par* 
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taking of the repast in about the same proportion as he had 
shared in the conversation. For full twenty years Joos had 
never felt so uneasy. He had been until that moment the 
very despot of his fireside circle* Every nod and wink had 
been a law ; and his privileges of place and person were 
held as sacred as those of any other sovereign of the Fee- 
faw-fum dynasty in any country of the earth. He now ap- 
peared, on the contrary, a mere cipher in his own territory^ 
having abdicated in favour of he did not know whom, and 
every thing went cross- ways. He found inconceivable 
difficulty in managing matters.; his right hand seemed to be 
doing the work of his left ; and he ate and drank, as it were, 
at the wrong side of his mouth. Micha was just as much 
embarrassed as her master ; and she gazed, from her little 
chair, in silent bewilderment at his confusion., 

But Joos felt amused, notwithstanding, by the fluent rho^ 
domontade of his guest. He talked and eat with prodigious 
facility, and there was a quaintness in his discourse and 
manner, which rather talUed with the farmer's taste ; so that 
us the glasses were successively filled and emptied, he began 
to be satisfied thatiie had actually beside him the ** pleasant 
companion*' he bad been longing for about an hour before. 
There were none of the many subjects of the stranger's con- 
versation on which he was more amusing, than AiTiueZf. He 
gave a most ludicrous account of his wanderings through the 
valley — of his fears of the storm — his jov at discovering the 
lights of the house — his alarm at their sudden extinction, and 
the terrible sounds of Joos and his handmaid^s hngo, and of 
his prudent determination to lie close in the base security 
into which he tumbled by accident, after he succeeded in 
scaling the farm yard wall. But to all this he gave a turn 
of droUepy, which deprived the facts of the colojiring of 
cowardice that a less embellished portraiture would have 
left on them— and he finished his perdonal nanadve as fol* 
lows : 

^\But I am somehow thinking, friend Goopeff8laug«^that 
you yourself haye been put a little out of sorts to-night. All 
men and all things are alike subject to mishaps;, ecclesiastics 
and laymen, church and state. In the bustle of revoiutioQS^ 
individuals and empires are both tucned top^4urvy-<-and if 
I have met the common fate, you have hoi quite eecfiped^ 
^r an overseer of the roads, deprived of his arto^hair^ stems 
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as much out of place as a priest in a pig-sty. IsnH that 
true?" 

'^ A priest ! why, what the devil do you mean by that ?" 
asked Joos, that cabalistical word having banished all the 
other parts of the St ranger^s speech. 

^< Mean, my worthy host ? why, nothing more than that I 
am "a priest.'' 

^^ You a priest !*' uttered Joos, in a mixture of astonish- 
ment, and something vbry hke alarm. 

^^ Ay, that J am, and a man that no one need be frigl^tened 
at. Brother Petrus Maria, of the order of La Trappe, per- 
ambulator of the roads from Amiens to Aire, from Arras to 
Abbeville ^north and south, east and west, and quite as well 
known in Picardy as Joos Cooperslaugen in Flanders." 

" Brother Petrus Maria, of the order of La Trappy I" ex- 
claimed Joos, in his former tone. 

" Ay, or if it pleases you better. Father Pierre, the Trap- 
pist, and begging brother to his convent." 

^^ Begging brother !" vociferated Joos, starting from his 
Beat, which he* overturned in his alarm-^*^ Thunder and furies ! 
What can this mean ? Another of ye ! Two in one day ! 
This is too bad, and is not to be borne — it is a downright 
insult ! What plot is hatching ? What demon brought you 
here-— and how did I suffer you to cross the threshold ? 
Come, come, aeighbour, this is a joke — I '11 be cursed if you 
are a priest^ or a beggar either — or, if you are, I forswear, 
from this blessed night, my hatred of both tribes, in honour 
of such a pleasant, bold-faced, impudent fellow. So down I 
sit again, though I have made a vow never to cross my legs 
under the same plank with monk or mendicant. Tell me 
truly who and what you are ; and, be what you may, I trust 
to ytmr absolution to wipe out my perjury. 

With these words Joos resumed his. seat ; filled fresh 
bumpers for himself and Petrus Maria, and calmly listened 
while the latter related, that having quitted the diligence at 
Bailleul, to cro^s the valley on foot, be had missed his way, 
and got entangled in the thickets in search of the monastery 
oa Catsberg, where he was going on a special mission from 
his prior. This is a brief summary of a very circumlocutory 
recital^ interlarded with dozens of Gasconisms, both in man- 
ner and matter ; and interrupted by an abundance of hiccup* 
ing and hemming ; and other consequences of what might 
\xQ termed a debauch. 
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Joo8 seemed quke a metatoiorphoMd man, tmdc^ the ut- 
flaeoce of his companion. By the time they were both fairiy 
fuddled, they seemied to have thoughts, feelingi, passes, and 
goblets all in common. They changed sides rq>eatedly, 
without knowing one from another ; and there was not an 
object in the room that did not appear to turn round and 
round, even oftener than themselves. But Micha stood stiU, 
tbeatCMuiy pivot on which they made their various evolutions, 
and by her continued meditation theh* balance of power was 
preserved. She kept them on their feet, ^nd finally put them 
into their respective beds* Jooe Cooperslaugen 's last waking 
thought was one of skepticism as to Micha's assurance that 
his head did not lie at the foot of the bed. Father Pierre 
chuckled even in his sleep, at having bullied so great a bully, 
who was overcome by the main force of impudence-— a con- 
summation that never could have been effected by all the 
Tinited modesty of mankind. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Tus farmer and the priest both felt as if they had but just 
closed their eyes, and as if their mouths had never been shut, 
when they were roused, at daybreak, fVom that state of fe- 
verish lethargy which hard drinkers call sleep. ^^ Water ! 
water !*' was the first word uttered by each, and the very 
call for.it seemed to choke them. A couple of the carters, 
in a room adjoining their master's, started from their whole- 
some repose, with moist palates and clear heads, supposing 
the house to be on fire. Micha rushed into Father Pierre's 
chatnbert with the same conviction : but both he and his 
host were discovered, sitting up in ^eir beds, each with a 
large brown pitcher (provided by the forediought of Micha) 
at his head, and pouring down torrents into their respective 
throats. Knowing only that they were abruptly disturbed, 
they made no effort to ascertain why or wherefore ; and they 
prepared to resume their broken shimbers with unconscious 
mutterings of dissatisfaction. But the loud knockings against 
the house door, and the calls upon Joos Cooperslangen b} 
liame^ were not to be slept through. Father Pierre, as soon 



as be could collect reason enough to coin|>reheiNl nny tUng, 
fueled that robbers were breaking in, hid his &ce tinder the 
bed'ClotheSy and instantly became sdb^r from the effect of 
fear. Joos Cooperslaugen recovered his senses by the force 
of feeling. Recognising, with a sudden conyioticm, the voice 
of his 6on4n^law Nicholas, he sprang out of bed into the 
middle of the floor, and as if a stream of light had burst upon 
his mind, and imparted to it the clearness of a purer source, 
he clasped his hands together, and with fixed looks and pain- 
ful energy, exclaimed — . ' 
^^ Martin Vanders|een is dead !" 

Nicholas^ admitted into the house by the servants, mount- 
ed quickly to their master's room, and, as he entered, he 
saw the giant figure of Joos standing before him, in an atti- 
tude and air of unwonted despondency. Nicholas, not 
imagining that any sinister presentiment could have pene- 
trated his father-in-law's sternness of mind, supposed that 
some personal mishap must have caused his evident sorrow. 
^< Why, how now, JVIr. Cooperslaugen," said he, laying 
his hand on that of Joos, '< what is the cause of this ? What 
has happened ?" 

^^ What has happened !'* repeated Joos, with a firm, btit 
mournful tone, and a compressed expression of features 
which announced an interna) struggle ; ^^ what has hap- 
pened, Nicholas ! Is it for you to ask that ? Does the 
b^u-er of ill-news need to be uAd his own story ? Or is it 
that yon think to prepare me for it — ^to break it to me ? But 
I hope you know me too well, Nicholas. Joos Cooper- 
slaugen is no child, nor chicken-hearted. The old elm in 
the avenue there, may be bent by a storm-gust, but does not 
need a zephyr to tell what is coming. Just so with Joos 
Cooperslaugen. I am always ready for the blast, and I feel 
that it is come now^ without any one to say so. I am not a 
bit superstitious, I believe^ but loan calculate a little, though 
no great scholar : and 1 well know that one thing only could 
have brought you here, through such a night as the last. 
Women may be left to watch by a corpse^ but a son could 
not have quitted a father, struggling with death. Martin 
Yandersteen is dead ! You have lost a good father, Nicho- 
las, and I the best of friends. Ho is not to be replaced 
either wiqrs. But we may do much for each other, my boy* 
Be you always mjf friend, and I will, please Crod! be a 
father to you. Let us bear this blow like men, Niehotas* 
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What are ym whimpering about ? It is for your poot 
motiier and Mrianie to ery, but you and I — ^two men— *aye^ 
and brave ones, though I say it — we should not ^h^w a weak- 
ness, any bowy let us fed what we may." 

And with this philosophical axiom he dashed away the eti- 
deneei from his eyes, and strove to deceive Nicholas, as 
wen as himself, by hoarse and half-articulated calk to Micha 
to prepare some dry clothes and other refreshments for her 
young master* While she .so employed herself, Joos as 
quicldy completed his rustic toilette, Nicholas briefly detail- 
ing the events of the preceding night, which had made the 
cottage at Huysenclaus so sorrowful a contrast to the resi- 
dence of its owner. 

Joos listened with deep attention to the circumstances 
affecting the death of his friend, and with unbounded asto- 
nishment to all that related to Ernest* He fully entered 
into Nicholas's anxiety as to his brother, of whom he was 
now in search, having, as Joos justly supposed, left the du- 
ties to the dead to the care of his grief-stricken wife and 
mother. 

The most likely place of discovering Ernest appeared to 
be his monastery— at least so calculated Joqs and Nicholas ; 
and there they resolved on going immediately. The latter 
having changed some parts of his dress, from his homely 
wardrobe, urged an instant setting out, and Joos declared 
his readiness, but suddenly exclaimed, in answer to a whis- 
per from Micha, 

•* The devil ! That 's very true — I had quite forgotten — 
this sad news drove him utterly out of my head. 1 wish he was 
well out of the house — he brought nothing but bad luck into 
it. Call him up, Micha, and tell him I am ready to show him 
the road to the monastery. l«ittle did I think I should ever 
I)ay it a vimt, or have one of its hypocritical tribe within my 
doors ! Wait a minute or two, Nicholas. One of your un- 
fortunate brother's fri^ternitf is here— -the very fellow, pcr- 
iiaps, that kidnapped poor iBrnest five years ago. Let us 
wait for him, he is going to Catsberg as well as ourselves ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I don't l&e to leave him in the 
house behind me. Nothing has been in its own place since 
he came ; and there is no knowing what might stick to him« 
should he go <^ unwatched* He calk himself a beggar. 
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and seems just such a one as would never be at*^ a losarto 
£nd a wallet, and wherewithal to fit! it.' He says he is a 
priest. That may be — ^but if so, the breed is well crossed 
since the revolution— he is the first I have sat with since. 
But here he comres— he must have been ready before Micfaa 
summoned him/' 

And so, in fact, he had been ; for having eautiouriy un- 
covered one of his ears, while the rest of his person lay wrapt 
in the counterpane, he had heard a considerable part ci 
Nicholas's communication to Joos. Thus satisfied of his 
safety from the fancied danger, he quickly dressed, and came 
down stairs as soon as summoned, thinking to bide the 
memory of his excess behind an unUushing face, whicb» how- 
ever, turned truth's evidence, by its scorched and bJoated 
appearance. He exchanged salutations^ with his host, 
wearing an air of daylight propriety ; and darting a glance 
at Nicholas from eyes of liquid flame, he gave his motmng 
benediction to both, bowing down his bead with a mock 
humility, worthy of any that ever bent to the pressure of the 
initre which its tongue had just refused. 

Under these ill-omened auspices Joos and Nicholas set 
OYlt, accompanied by him who was fitter to be their secular 
follower than their spiritual guide. They had scavc^ 
quitted the farm, and passed by the avenue to the naMEOl|[ 
road leading through the glen, when they found thw pas- 
sage obstructed. One of the oaks that skirted it, h\f^ whieh. 
had been shivered by the lightning, lay scattered across the 
way. The rivulets which ran down the acclivities at each 
side were swoln by the rain ; and, overflowing their chan- 
nels, they carried down clay, stones, and ^farubs, which, 
cementing the prostrate branches, made at that parti<siitar 
spot a temporary lake of considerable extent. The wooded 
side of Catsberg was oppo]3ite ; and while Joos and Nichoba 
held counsel together, as to the better direcden for seekkif 
a passage, their companion, whose thirs^ glances seemed 
quenching themselves in the pool, peiceived nearly at th« 
farther side, the body of a man, partly in the water, and 
partly entangled in the branches. He communicated his 
discovery to the others, who instantly ran with him cbse to 
the spot ; and all three castmg eager looks upon the face 
which lay clearly exposed, excUlimed tog^the?) 

** Placidus !'» 

" Ernest Vandersteen !** 

Vol. H.— T 
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They were til rigbt in tbebr epidi6t£h'-4n]t the bfipless 
MfliT MH)gni9ed9 replied mot to their joint exclamatioDs. 
Without mother word they nU stei^d into the water ; 
end Wading through it neariy breast high, they reached 
the body, which they immediately lifted to thebai^E beyond, 

Jooa Cooperalaogen feeling the pale face, and taking up 
•Be of the wet cold bands in his, exclaimed^ ^^ Poor Mow, 
lie is stone dead!'' 

Petms Maria, pulling forth the empty purse from the 
tattered coat, cried out, ^^ Unfortunate Placidus, he has been 
robbed and murdered !" 

Nicholas, in the instinct of affection, tore open the vest* 
ments, and placed his hand upon his brother's heart — *' He 
live8--te lifes! His heart still beats! He may yet be 
restored— :to the monastery, to the monastery !" 

Such were the exclamations of Nicholas, and as be spoke 
he lifted the body in his arms. He soon gained the summit 
of Catsberg, occasionally relieved from his pitiable burden 
by his strong-limbed companions, who readily joined in what 
they, neverdieless, considered a hopeless exertion. The 
monastery was now close to them, and Petrus Maria ad- 
vanced to the little door of entrance to the garden. At his 
bud signal it was instantly opened, and the prior, with some 
of the brotherhood, hurried out, surprised at the unusually 
early visit which the bell so loudly announced. 

The prior and his followers were struck with horror at 
Petrus Maria's hurried expression of his own worst fears, 
and at the fatal confirmation which seemed stamped on 
Ernest's corpse-like face. With the utmost promptness the 
body was conveyed into the house, and the best means were 
resorted to for restoring suspended animation, with an 
energy, steadiness, and sl^l, that gave every possible chance 
fcr success. In a short time those efforts were rewarded. 
All the symptoms of life appeared — but no evidence of 
returning reason became vbible. A confused mixture of 
opinions and conjectures was put forward, as to the best 
method for leading back ^e mind to sensibility. Cooper- 
daugen, Nicholas, and Petrus Of aria had each his separate 
theory ; but the prior took upon himself the direction of the 
subject ; and the means he employed turned out as efficacious 
as they appeared singular. 

He ordered the freely-breathing but motionless body to 
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be gently carried to the open air, and thence into the cfaapd, 
where the brethren were assembling for the morning senrice. 
Stretched on a mattress in the centre of the aisle, and close 
to the altar steps — a line of his brother monks on each side, 
and he so placed that his opening glances would rest upon 
the most sacred objects of a picas Catholic's belief-^lay the 
still senseless form of Ernest, awaiting the process of that 
new creation which wa6 to raise him up again, in all the 
power and spirit of mortal life. 

Nicholas and his father-in-law watched, from the gallery 
above, the progress of the strange and solemn scene. They 
looked down on the monks, with bare heads and bended 
bodies ; on the prior prepared for officiating at the plainly 
decorated altar ; on Emest^s outstretched figure and pallid 
countenance ; and this simple combinatioh of human forms 
sent a feeling of solemnity throogh the rough and irreverent 
observers that the proudest display of sectarian splendours 
would have failed to excite. Both Joos and Nicholas were 
affected, in a manner unknowti to theta before ; and when 
the deep chanting of the matin service commenced, they 
involuntarily sunk on their knees, and joined in the prayers 
which the brotherhood addressed to H^aveii for the ieatora- 
tiion to mental life and light of him whp absorbed the thoughts 
of all. 

During the progress of the ceremony the measures taken 
by the prior were amply justified. The tolling of the bell, 
the lo#-murmured sounds of the opening service^ and then 
the swellings of the ohorusted harmonies had acted on the 
mmd that gradually tended towards resuscitation. The new 
development of its faculties was witnessed with j(^ by the 
little congregation, each individual feeling bis separate share 
in the reiMilt which seemed to flow fifom the united suppli* 
cations of all. 

The first proof of Ernest^s awakened sensibility to the 
scene, were ^e spasmodic movements of lips and eyeUds, 
and the rapid cinching and opening of the hands, as if the 
senses were making simultaneous efibrts at expression. 
Flashings came across the ftce, the breaet heated, low sighs 
burst from it, and finally a rush of tears aeemed to remove 
the last obstruction to retumiag reason* Then memoty 
began to work. A sudden start-^^ rapid change of posture 
»-^^tm body raiaed on one knee — the hand passed acrosi the 
bro iMHtt a^f^i^ed glance sent roimd««-fli momentary gase 
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upon tlM ptiMt— and KD instant relapK into iBBontibUitr — 
then were the tigna tb«i spoke the mind's revival, and the 
first imprenioita by which it was affected. 

The serrice wa4 now ended, and the prior motioned te 
the bi«tbr«i to retire. He instantJy followed them ; and pro- 
ceedinfito tbe gallery, with a few of tbe monka,be watched, 
in eoiijuDctioB with Nicholas and Joos, the fiu^r display 
of Ernest's recover;. He bad not long to wait. The mo- 
mentarr r^apse into exhaustion was now past. &nest 
»gtm raised himsdf up, and aAer a brieF space, which ap* 
peered occupied in rallying his scattered thoughts, be roae 
upm his feet; sod then, with uplifted hands, sunk in die 
altitude of prayett and finally prostrated himself upon tbe 
altar steps. The fervent sotemnity of his manner spoke a 
full convictioo of his situation i and it was further confirmed 
by bis soon qnitttng his kneeling posture, and, with clasped ' 
hands aitd downcast .looks, taking the direct passage to his 
own celL No obstructiun wu c^ered to bis way ; and be 
tiaa observed to enter nleotly, and sink on his bed, as if bis 
strength had failed at tbe mootait he reached that haven of 
refuge from tbe world. 

It was thus that the considerate good sense of the prior 
had smoothed A>r tbe poor su^rer tbe path of recovery ; 
and by letting him revive, as it wei 
of reltpon, aUayinffthe anguish of i 
net be auppresseo. The brolien 
g^n of bid father's death, luid tb( 
nest's loss of the money on his tow 
tbe prior's precautioiu, and for thi 
BO suoceasfully strove to torn bis ai 
tbe prior knoim all the combiniiig I 
out into the storm, and sent him w 
and wind and bUgue bad beaten 
almost by miracle from death, he 1 
in despair the task of ministeting to a mind so agonized. 

It would be fruitless to trace the labyrinth ef conjecture, 
as to Bniest'e sensations while he lay in his soUtudb. His 
mind must have reproduced, in its own despite, many of the 
scenes and mnch of the feelings he had so lately acted in 
and suffered. But reli^ous devotion bad regained its wonted 
ascendancy, and happily for him, its impressian was now 
even stronger than before. Tbe past events, mighty as had 
been their eSecl* were totally overpowed by the inspintion 
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which seemed tiewlj poured into him ; ftnd he ftltfts tbougli 
he bad wandered in a gloomy dream, and awoke b the sun- 
shine of Heaten. His only anxiety was to throw off the 
load which secrecy laid on bis heart, to avow the enormities 
of which he was self-accused and self-convicted ; and to 
bury in the dreariest seclusion and severest penitence the 
very memory of the world, which he now finally and for 
ever renounced. - Such was the progress of recovered 
thought in the mind of the young Trappist ; and while it 
powerfully worked its wa(y in heart and brain, the prior, 
Nicholas, and Joos conversed together on Ernest's past and 
present state ; Pethis Maria attending on their conference, 
in right of the share he had had in rescuing him from death. 

The prior anxiously entered into particulars relating to. 
the object of his sohcitude. His inquiries were not confined 
to the mere circumstances of his immediate situation and its 
causes, but went back into the details of his early life, ere 
he had joined the fi'aternity. On these points Joos Cooper* 
slaugen felt himself quite competent to speak ; and he en- 
tered into a fluent, and somewhat boisterous detail, which 
need not be repeated here. It wound up by a sort of spoken 
appendix, to the following effect : 

^'' So you see he was always inclined to laziness, and su* 
perstition, and religion ; and no wonder (saving respect) 
that he took up with you%nd your like. He never worked at 
the farm, like Nicholas, there ; he employed himself doing 
nothing ; he never took the plough in his band, nor attended 
markets, nor studied any thing worth while — nothing but 
books, and trash of that kind. God knows what put matri" 
mony into his head ; but when he asked me for Melanie, I 
told him he was fitter for a priest or an opera singer, than a 
husband to a pretty girl — and that, perhaps, gave him the 
notion of joining company with you. And here you have 
him now again, and I hope you 'II keep him fast. For my- 
self, I am now more than ever rejoiced at the part I took. 
I see what goed luck my daughter had, in getting suoh « 
fine rou^h-handed fellow as Nicholas, instead of a whimper- 
ing booby like Ernest, who is fit for nothing better than 
fjBOtmg and praying, starving and begging, wasting himself 
and worrying Heaven. So now, Mr. Prior, I wish you good 
bye ; the morning is wearing fast ; and Nicholas and I must 
ride emme leagues, to bury the poor father of this good-f(Hr« 
nothing son ; tad I wish you joy ef your bargain T 

T t 
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During this communication of &cts and opinions, to 
which the prior listened with cahn attention, Petrus Maiia 
bad beckoned Nicholas aside. He had learned enough, 
from the broken statements of the latter, to take it for granted 
that Ernest had somehow made away with the money he had 
gathered ; and having a tender conscience for the pk^ca- 
dillos of others, whatever might be its severity in relation to 
his own, he whispered into Nicholas's ear, 

^* Now take a friend's advice, Mr. Nicholas, and when 
you speak to the prior again, say nothing as to how the 
money disappeared. What so likely as that poor Brother 
Placidus was robbed ^ Didn* 1 1 think so when I found him 
in the puddle, Mrith his empty purse in his pocket ? Where *s 
the use in denying that ? Will it bring the guelders back ? 
Then leave things just as they are — a silent tongue is a sale 
witness — if it explains no fact, it tells no lie. Leave the 
money matter all to me. I will state the fact of the empty 
purse and the torn pocket, and when Brother Placidos is 
able to see me, I will give him a lesson as to what he should 
say, and what he should not say — a point of much more 
importance, and equally great in the ways of the world as 
in a Trappist's cell. So, hush ! not a word about florins Or 
stuyvers ; you know, I suppose, that the worst crime against 
the church is making away with its money. It is the most 
heinous of heinous sins, if it be foynd out ; and should ex- 
communication follow the discovery, there is no chance for 
the culprit here or bereaHer, for Heaven must ratify the sen- 
tence that sends him to *hell. So, St. Peter take care of 
you, and bless you, and keep your tongue from wagging !" 

Nicholas felt no disposition to injure his brother in this 
world or the next, and he observed the hint thus given him. 
Agreeing with the prior, that Ernest should be lefl for some 
time free from all intrusion, he and Joes took leave of the 
monastery and its inmates ; and, first returning home, they 
provided themselves with horses, and proceeded on their 
painful duty to Huysenclaus' farm. 

As Soon as they had left the monastery, Petrus Maria pro- 
ceeded to communicate the object of his mission to the prior. 
It consisted merely of some directions for domestic disci- 
plme^ which striet secrecy and their probable insignificance 
put beyond my reach, and left me no inclination to strain afler. 
r etrus Maria then taking plenary advantage of his dispensa- 
tion, paid a visit to the cook, and conscientiously overhauled 
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the priTate stores of the larder. I cannot say exactly what 
he found there ; but it may be safely inferred there was not 
much of such materials as he rejoiced in, for he was soon 
seen trudging down the hill, and entering Madame Vermoot's 
hospitable door. A thick vapour curling up from the chim- 
ney gave an almost immediate announcement of his visit and 
its object, but we may safely suppose that, begin as it might, 
it did not end in smoke. 

The prior, in the mean time, visited Ernest in his cell. 
Their confm'ence was a long one, but its particulars did not 
transpire. It may easily be believed that the confession was 
both ample and honest ; and that Petrus Maria's cunning, 
and the caution of Nichplas, were rendered nugatory by the 
conscientious revelations of the penitent. The self-inflicted 
penance was a vow of perpetual silence whichr no circum- 
stance was ever to absolve ; an attendance for life on every 
religious rite observed in the monastery ; a total seclusion 
from all lay intercourse, without exception ; an abstinence 
from all bat one scanty meal a day until nature tnight sink 
under the privation ; and the public avowal of his story, as a 
warning to all who might follow him in the perilous tempta- 
tions of a ^^ Begging Brother's" career. 

These hard conditions, towards a reconciliation with him- 
self, and Heaven's forgiveness, had been for a long time , 
rigidly observed. The victim to a too fervid imagination. . 
and over-excited mind, bore up, as best he could, agains^' a* « 
punishment, outrageously violent in comparison with bisg , r 
errors, and murderous in its efieet upon his health, llief . > 
brilliant but consuming meteor of fanaticism shone on his • 
cheerless doom ; but it was to him the light of Heaven itself. ^ 
In this delusion he was happy — happy in despite of alfhe^ 
had suffered in reality, and in remembrance again endured?* 
For whatever he had known of pleasure was not revived i^ • 
recollection ; but long-buried feelings of misery seemed to , 
start from their tombs, and haunted him still. These formeid » 
the earthly purgatory from which he was at length set free, * 
by the force of that exalted and exaggerated fervour, which t 
raises the fanatic to a sphere of transport, that exists for hibi« 
alone. • 

Thus the young Trappist finished his wordly course ; for \ 
the frail link which held him still to life could scarcely b0 
called a tenure of the world. Thus did I see him, and mark 
Jum, as I have faintly sketched in the introduction to his ston*! ^ 
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Consumption had too plainly settled in bk frame, which was 
al onee suppbrted and worn down by the intenseness of Jn^ 
devotion. 

A long winter has passed since then ! I know not what 
resalts it may hare brought, or what resistance to its wasting 
damps and colds was offered by Ernest's broken constitution. 
In all human probability he has ere now sunk into that 
remote and simple grave, which he had claimed from hiis 
superior's indulgence, on the little eminence that overhungf 
the Tale of Scarpenberg. And, even *now, I can fancy the 
gentle form of Melanie gazing np wards on tiie spot, and 
putting forth prayers for tiie repose of his soul, whom she 
had loved so well without sin, and mourned so deeply with*" 
out repentance. 



Nate. — ^It was in the year 1650, that one Mannaert, a 
soldier in the regiment of Colonel Vauboquet, at the time in 
garrison at Fumes^ urged by want of money and the bad 
advice of a comrade called Mathurin Le Jeusne, committed 
an act of sAcrilege, that inspired a horror almost as great as 
(d the famous outrage of Jooathas, the Jew of Louvain, 
tkee hundred years before, which gave rise to the miracle 
[the bleeding Host, and the jubilee by which it is so splen* 
celebrated at Brussels every fifty years, 
le crime in question consisted in the soldier Mannaert 
ring approached the altar, in the feigned liamility of a 
»mmunicant, and having immediately removed the conse- 
[rated wafer from his mouth, wrapped it in a pocket-hand- 
[erchief, and carried it safely and secretly to his quarters, 
lere, in conjunction with the instigator of his sacrilege, he 
roceeded to burn the sacred Host, hoping, by seme prepa- 
« ration of the ashes, of which we have not the recipe on 
sord, he might succeed in rendering his person invulne- 
• rfble, and gain an unlimited command over the wealth of the 
>rld. But scarcely had he consummatled the unholy 6ee6^ 
lao, conscience-struck, and nearly frantic with remorse, the 
Infatuated man rushed from the scene of his impiety, fled, 
~[e a maniac, through the town, and at length, exhausted 
ipd worn out by fktigue and agitation, he was arrested : 
' len, perhaps uneonseious of the self-destroying eflfeet of Ins 
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avowal, he amply acknowledged bis crime. M^c]r» the most 
god-like attribute of Power, slept deeply in those days ; noc 
was she awakened by the sounding voice of Bigotry to 
stretch her protecting arm over the doomed ofiender. On 
the Ash-Wednesday following the commission of his crime, 
(the interval being spent no doubt in the tortures of repent- 
ance and the questum) he was led to the various corners <^ 
the town, amidst the execrations of the people, strangled by 
the common executioner, and his body, with that of lus asso- 
ciate in daring ignorance, (then construed wilful guilt,) 
burned in the market-place, and the anathematized ashes 
scattered to the winds. 

To appease the divine wrath, and give a warning lesson 
to posterity, the procession of the Passion was instituted ; 
and, to the disgrace of human reason and the age -wd live in, 
it is not yet abolished. 
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